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BASIS 

THE  basis  of  this  Conference  is  the  conviction 
that  the  Christian  faith,  rightly  interpreted  and 
consistently  followed,  gives  the  vision  and  the 
power  essential  for  solving  the  problems  of  to-day, 
that  the  social  ethics  of  Christianity  have  been 
greatly  neglected  by  Christians  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  these  should 
be  given  a  clearer  and  more  persistent  emphasis. 
In  the  teaching  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  there  are 
certain  fundamental  principles — such  as  the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God  with  its  corollary  that  mankind 
is  God's  family,  and  the  law  "  that  whoso  loseth  his 
life,  findeth  it " — which,  if  accepted,  not  only 
condemn  much  in  the  present  organisation  of 
society,  but  show  the  way  of  regeneration.  Christi- 
anity has  proved  itself  to  possess  also  a  motive  power 
for  the  transformation  of  the  individual,  without 
which  no  change  of  policy  or  method  can  succeed. 
In  the  light  of  its  principles  the  constitution  of 
society,  the  conduct  of  industry,  the  upbringing 
of  children,  national  and  international  politics,  the 
personal  relations  of  men  and  women,  in  fact  all 
human  relationships,  must  be  tested.  It  is  hoped 
that  through  this  Conference  the  Church  may  win 
a  fuller  understanding  of  its  Gospel,  and  hearing 
a  clear  call  to  practical  action  may  find  courage 
to  obey. 
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GENERAL   PREFACE 

THE  present  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of 
Reports  drawn  up  for  submission  to  the  Conference 
on  Christian  Politics,  Economics  and  Citizenship, 
held  in  Birmingham  in  April  1924. 

In  recent  years  Christians  of  all  denominations 
have  recognised  with  increasing  conviction  that 
the  commission  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations " 
involved  a  double  task.  Alongside  of  the  work  of 
individual  conversion  and  simultaneously  with  it 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  Christianise  the  corporate 
life  of  mankind  in  all  its  activities.  Recent  de- 
velopments since  the  industrial  revolution,  the  vast 
increase  of  population,  the  growth  of  cities,  the 
creation  of  mass  production,  the  specialisation  of 
effort,  and  the  consequent  interdependence  of 
individuals  upon  each  other,  have  given  new  sig- 
nificance to  the  truth  that  we  are  members  one  of 
another.  The  existence  of  a  system  and  of  methods 
unsatisfying,  if  not  antagonistic  to  Christian  life, 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  the  Church.  The  work 
of  a  number  of  pioneers  during  the  past  century 
has  prepared  the  way  for  the  attempt  to  examine 
and  test  our  social  life  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  visualise  the  require- 
ments of  a  Christian  civilisation.  Hitherto  such 
attempts  have  generally  been  confined  to  one  or 
two  aspects  of  citizenship ;  and,  great  as  has  been 
their  value,  they  have  plainly  shown  the  defects  of 
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sectional  study.  We  cannot  Christianise  life  in 
compartments :  to  reform  industry  involves  the 
reform  of  education,  of  the  home  life,  of  politics 
and  of  international  affairs.  What  is  needed  is  not 
a  number  of  isolated  and  often  inconsistent  plans 
appropriate  only  to  a  single  department  of  human 
activity,  but  an  ideal  of  corporate  life  constructed 
on  consistent  principles  and  capable  of  being  applied 
to  and  fulfilled  in  every  sphere. 

The  present  series  of  Reports  is  a  first  step  in 
this  direction.  Each  has  been  drawn  up  by  a 
Commission  representative  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  British  Christians,  and  containing  not  only 
thinkers  and  students,  but  men  and  women  of  large 
and  differing  practical  experience.  Our  endeavour 
has  been  both  to  secure  the  characteristic  contri- 
butions of  each  Christian  communion  so  as  to  gain 
a  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  worthy  of  our 
common  faith,  and  also  to  study  the  application  of 
the  gospel  to  actual  existing  conditions — to  keep 
our  principles  broad  and  clear  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  Utopianism.  We  should  be  the  last  to 
claim  any  large  or  general  measure  of  success.  The 
task  is  full  of  difficulty  :  often  the  difficulties  have 
seemed  insurmountable. 

But  as  it  has  proceeded  we  have  discovered  an 
unexpected  agreement,  and  a  sense  of  fellowship 
so  strong  as  to  make  fundamental  divergences,  where 
they  appeared,  matters  not  for  dispute  but  for  frank 
and  sympathetic  discussion.  Our  Reports  will  not 
be  in  any  sense  a  final  solution  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  They  represent,  we 
believe,  an  honest  effort  to  see  our  corporate  life 
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steadily  and  whole  from  the  standpoint  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  as  such  may  help  to  bring  to  many  a 
clearer  and  more  consistent  understanding  of  that 
Kingdom  for  which  the  Church  longs  and  labours 
and  prays. 

However  inadequate  our  Reports  may  appear — 
and  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  under 
discussion  and  the  infinite  grandeur  of  the  Christian 
gospel  inadequacy  is  inevitable — we  cannot  be  too 
thankful  for  the  experience  of  united  inquiry  and 
study  and  fellowship  of  which  they  are  the  fruit. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  Reports  are 
printed  as  the  Reports  of  the  Commissions  only, 
and  any  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  basis  of  these  Reports  will  be  found  in  The 
Proceedings  of  C.O.P.E.C.,  which  also  contains  a 
General  Index  to  the  series  of  Reports. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   STATE1 

I.    PURPOSE,  AUTHORITY,  AND  METHOD 

(a)  Nature  and  purpose  of  the  State. — There  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  still  exists  to-day,  a  disposition 
to  think  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  State  is  to 
keep  order  or  to  maintain  peace.  No  doubt  it  is 

1  For  the  argument  against  the  suggestion  that  the  teaching 
of  Christ  was  addressed  to  individuals  and  not  to  societies,  see 
Chapter  I.  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industry  and 
Property.  To  the  references  there  given,  we  would  add  under 
(d)  St.  Matt.  xi.  20-24 :  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  woe  unto 
thee,  Bethsaida  !  "  etc.  It  is  the  "  cities  "  as  such  that  might 
have  repented  and  would  not.  As  also  in  the  lament  over 
Jerusalem  (St.  Luke  xix.  41-44;  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  57  ff.).  The 
same  Report  deals  with  many  points  affecting  politics,  and,  while 
we  are  not  responsible  for  the  views  there  expressed,  we  have 
avoided,  so  far  as  possible,  covering  the  same  ground.  We  may 
therefore  refer  to  Chapter  I.  pp.  9—10,  where  certain  general 
principles  are  stated,  and  to  the  section  in  Chapter  IX.  on 
"  Remedial  Action  by  the  State." 

The  first  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  this :  How 
far  is  it  possible  to  regard  the  community  under  the  terms  of  its 
political  organisation  as  a  religious  institution,  i.e.  as  a  means  of 
helping  men  to  live  according  to  moral  and  spiritual  principles  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  have  to  take  into  account 
the  purpose  of  the  State,  the  nature  of  its  authority,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  its  individual  members ;  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  seeks  to  realise  that  purpose,  exercise  that  authority, 
and  enforce  those  responsibilities. 
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true  that  this  is  an  immensely  important  aspect  of 
the  function  of  the  State.  Yet  this  conception  has 
often  been  entirely  misleading.  For  the  real  end 
of  the  State  is  not  merely  any  order,  but  a  just 
order.  The  end  of  the  State  is  not  merely  peace, 
but  a  peace  which  corresponds  with  men's  sense  of 
justice,  and  which  gives  the  fullest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  the  free  development  of  the  best  capacities 
in  men,  both  individually  and  communally.  We 
may  put  this  in  other  words  and  say  that  the  action 
of  the  State  is  to  be  directed  to  an  end  determined 
by  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  human 
nature. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  must  approach 
the  traditional  Christian  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  State,  for  there  is  a  Christian  tradition,  and 
it  is  significant  and  emphatic.  The  history  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  State  might  be  described 
as  representing  a  continuous  effort  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  The 
authority  of  the  State  is  a  Divine  authority,  or  at 
least  it  derives  its  authority  from  God  Himself. 
These  words,  however,  have  been  applied  in  various 
ways,  and  we  must  therefore  consider  what  it  was 
exactly  that  St.  Paul  meant.  There  was  at  one 
time  current  an  interpretation  of  the  words  which 
represented  St.  Paul  as  meaning  that  the  authority 
of  the  ruler,  whether  it  was  exercised  well  or  ill, 
justly  or  unjustly,  was  always  an  absolute  and 
unlimited  authority,  and  that  Christian  men  were 
bound  to  obey  even  a  wholly  unjust  ruler.  This 
was  the  doctrine  known  as  that  of  the  "  Divine 
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Right  of  Kings."  But  this  was  not  what  St.  Paul 
meant,  nor  was  it  in  this  sense  that  the  tradition 
of  the  Christian  society  normally  interpreted  his 
words. 

St.  Paul  does  not  only  say  that  the  authority  of 
the  ruler  is  ordained  by  God,  he  also  gives  his  reason 
for  saying  this.  The  authority  is  Divine,  he  says, 
because  it  is  its  function  to  maintain  a  righteous 
order :  "  for  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  the  good 
works  but  to  the  evil."  The  function  of  the  State 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  just  order,  a  righteous 
system  of  life. 

The  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  was  not  a  new  doctrine  ; 
it  enshrined  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
translated  into  terms  of  religion  the  highest  moral 
conceptions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world.  It  is 
here  that  we  find  the  first  and  most  important  aspect 
of  the  relation  of  religion  to  politics. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  by  those  who  do  not  reflect, 
that  all  this  is  after  all  a  little  abstract,  and  has 
little  relation  to  the  actual  nature  and  the  practical 
problems  of  human  society.  But  this  is  not  true, 
St.  Paul's  phrase  represents  the  attempt  to  express 
in  more  precise  terms  the  common  instinct  of 
human  life,  that  common  instinct  which,  in  the 
end,  controls  all  human  action,  the  sense  of  a 
difference  between  that  which  is  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  that  which  is  unfair  and  inequitable.  It  is  this 
and  this  alone  which  makes  the  common  life  possible. 

We  may  put  the  point  in  another  way  which  will 
perhaps  make  the  matter  still  clearer.  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  and  of  all  serious  philosophical 
thinkers,  the  authority  of  the  State  is  not  the 
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expression  of  mere  force,  but  rather  the  expression 
of  some  principle  of  righteousness  of  which  force 
should  be  merely  the  servant. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  this  conception  of 
the  just  or  moral  order  has  never,  at  any  time,  been 
perfect  and  complete,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that,  even  in  its  imperfect  form,  it  has  ever  been 
completely  realised  in  practice  in  any  human  society. 
This  is  true,  but  in  saying  it  we  merely  recognise 
that  human  society  is  like  the  individual  life.  It 
finds  its  true  character  not  in  that  which  it  has 
achieved,  but  in  that  which  it  is  endeavouring  to 
achieve ;  its  perfection  lies  not  behind  but  before. 
Justice  or  righteousness  is  undefinable,  perhaps 
because  it  means  an  adjustment  of  human  relations 
to  an  ideal  which  is  never  fulfilled,  because  it  per- 
petually grows  and  advances.  The  order  of  the 
State  is  just,  not  so  much  in  virtue  of  what  it  has 
done,  as  in  virtue  of  that  which  it  is  endeavouring 
to  do.  This  does  not  mean  that  men  are  therefore 
to  despise  or  neglect  what  has  already  been  gained, 
or  to  refrain  from  taking  their  part  in  the  common 
life  of  the  State  because  it  is  not  already  perfect. 
Rather  it  means  that  the  higher  are  their  own  ideals, 
the  more  are  they  bound  to  do  what  lies  in  them  to 
help  the  society  of  which  they  are  members  towards 
some  better  thing. 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  State. — It  is  very  necessary 
in  these  days  that  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  moral 
authority  of  the  State.  The  old  revolutionary 
school  made  the  State  the  representative  of  the 
popular  will.  The  authority  of  the  State  was  based 
on  that  will  (expressed,  according  to  some,  simply 
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by  "  universal  suffrage,"  i.  e.  a  majority)  and  was 
often  treated  as  supreme  and  unlimited.  The 
Christian  point  of  view  is  that  the  authority  of  the 
State  has  a  Divine  sanction,  that  it  can  demand 
obedience  in  God's  name.  Where  a  State  bases  its 
claim  merely  on  the  popular  will,  so  that  obedience 
becomes  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  even  on  the 
idea  of  justice  alone,  as  to  the  application  of  which 
there  must  always  be  differences  of  opinion,  the 
result  follows  which  we  see  to-day ;  the  authority  of 
the  State  is  challenged  by  any  group  of  people  who 
become  sufficiently  in  earnest  about  any  political 
ideal.  In  such  circumstances,  Christians  have  a 
duty  to  insist  that  power  is  of  God,  though  the 
holders  of  the  power  are  of  human  appointment,  and, 
being  human,  are  liable  to  err.  But  when  the  State 
(however  constituted)  is  doing  its  work  of  applying 
principles  of  justice,  the  presumption  is  that  it 
should  be  obeyed.  Believing  in  God,  we  must 
naturally  insist  that  unless  the  State's  authority  is 
traced  to  its  true  source  in  the  mission  of  Him  to 
whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  its 
true  relationship  with  its  members  is  not  likely  to 
be  recognised.  Men  are  not  indeed  absolved  from 
obedience  to  the  State  by  the  fact  that  the  State 
does  not  acknowledge  the  one  source  of  its  authority, 
any  more  than  they  are  bound  to  an  unlimited 
obedience  by  the  fact  that  it  does  acknowledge  it, 
but  it  is  only  by  such  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
State  can  become  the  willing  instrument  of  the 
Divine  purpose  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of 
His  Christ. 
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(c)  Political  Obedience. — It  must  be  observed  that 
in  stating  the  purpose  of  the  State,  we  have  already 
indicated  the  limits  of  its  function.  Its  function  is 
limited  by  its  end,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  just  order.  Its  authority  should  not 
be  pressed  beyond  that  function,  and,  if  so  pressed, 
it  may  be  challenged.  The  extent  to  which  this 
right  of  challenge  may  be  exercised  by  the  individual 
Christian  according  to  his  own  fallible  judgment,  or 
by  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole,  is  a  question 
to  which  no  complete  answer  can  be  given ;  we  can 
only  say  that  the  powers  that  are  ordained  by  God 
must  not  be  challenged  save  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  that  the  Christian  must  not  take  that  name  in 
vain. 

The  primary  and  essential  fact  about  man  is  his 
relationship  to  God.  This  relationship  is  the  basis 
of  Christian  life,  and  to  it  all  other  relationships  are 
secondary.  It  implies  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  man  has  access  to  God  and  can  count  on 
God's  guidance.  This  guidance  comes  to  him  in 
various  ways,  through  the  ordained  or  constituted 
authorities  of  Church  and  State,  through  his  fellow- 
Christians  and  fellow-citizens,  and  through  his  own 
reason  and  spiritual  perception. 

The  Christian  Church  is  the  association  of  all 
who  are  trying  to  live  the  Christian  life.  It  is 
natural  and  necessary,  because  man  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  relationships  to  other  men  ;  it  exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  life  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  words — the  enjoyment  of  God,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  puts  it — and  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. On  earth  the  Church  must  have  the  power 
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to  decide  its  membership,  and,  like  other  associations, 
it  must  have  organisation  and  government. 

The  State  is  another  association  :  to-day  it  is  a 
territorial  group  of  human  beings  organised  under 
a  government  which  is  allowed  the  power  of  physical 
coercion.  It  has  a  moral  purpose,  and  a  Divine 
authority.  The  individual  has  therefore  a  prima 
facie  duty  of  obedience  to  the  State  and  its  instru- 
ment, the  Government. 

God,  the  Church,  the  State  :  man  owes  obedience 
to  all  three.  What  if  their  several  claims  on  his 
loyalty  conflict  ?  or  rather,  what  if,  in  a  special 
case,  he  doubt  whether  in  obeying  the  Church  or 
the  State  he  will  be  obeying  God  ?  We  do  not 
propose  to  touch  here  on  the  conflict  of  loyalties 
between  Church  and  conscience,  and  we  shall  only 
touch  on  that  between  Church  and  State  as  part  of 
the  larger  issue  between  conscience  and  State ; 
though  historically  it  was  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Church  that  the  conscience  learnt  to  dare  defy  the 
State.  In  what  circumstance  can  the  presumption 
that  obedience  is  due  to  the  State  be  rebutted  ? 

First,  with  regard  to  obedience,  not  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  but  in  general ;  when  does  a  State 
forfeit  its  general  claim  to  allegiance  ?  The  extreme 
case  would  be  where  all  the  powers  of  the  State  are 
being  used  for  what  is,  in  fact,  an  immoral  end ; 
when,  in  mediaeval  phrase,  the  ruler  is  the  vicar, 
not  of  God,  but  of  the  devil.  The  marginal  case 
would  be  where  the  State  does  more  harm  than 
good.  Many  English  Catholics  must  have  thought 
that  such  a  case  had  arisen  in  the  days  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan penal  laws ;  many  nationalists  thought  so  in 
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the  nineteenth  century — and  after ;  and  some 
Socialists  think  so  to-day.  Such  people's  natural 
remedy,  assuming  that  they  are  not  anarchists, 
who  object  to  the  State  as  such,  is,  while  preserving 
the  State-form,  to  secure  a  change  in  its  policy  or 
its  composition  by  constitutional  means.  Where 
there  are  no  constitutional  means,  or  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  render  them  ineffective  (as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  American  colonies  in 
the  eighteenth  century),  the  choice  lies  between 
obedience  and  rebellion,  which  Locke  dignified 
with  the  title  of  the  "  appeal  to  Heaven."  Locke's 
phrase,  however,  begs  the  question,  since  pre- 
sumably civil  war  is  not  necessary  to  secure  Divine 
action.  In  making  the  choice  between  obedience 
and  rebellion,  a  Christian  will  naturally  consider 
whether  or  not  the  action  of  the  State  actually 
makes,  or  tends  to  make,  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
life  difficult ;  whether  or  not  it  encourages  immoral 
conduct  or  thought ;  what  probability  there  is  of 
establishing  a  system  of  government  more  satis- 
factory in  these  respects ;  and  what  will  be  the  cost, 
in  moral  values,  of  establishing  it  ?  It  would  be 
unprofitable  to  go  further ;  the  casuistry  of  the 
subject  was  discussed  to  weariness  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  making  his 
individual  choice  the  Christian  can  count,  if  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  it,  on  Divine  guidance. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  obey  any 
particular  orders  of  the  State,  the  Christian  will  be 
influenced  by  similar  considerations.  He  will  remem- 
ber that  the  habit  of  law-abidingness,  if  broken 
in  some  cases  for  good  reasons,  will  be  more  easily 
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broken  in  others  for  bad  reasons,  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  State  will  be  shaken  in  consequence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  realise  that,  if  it  abuses  its  power 
beyond  a  point,  it  will  not  be  obeyed.  Refusal  of 
obedience  is,  of  course,  a  different  thing  from 
resistance  to  punishment. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  State  to  the 
conscientious  recusant,  assuming  that  he  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  malicious  law-breaker  ?  In 
the  light  of  its  own  moral  purpose  it  must  weigh 
the  importance  of  securing  the  execution  of  the 
law  against  the  importance  of  encouraging  loyalty 
to  conscience.  A  wise  Government  will  do  all  it 
can  to  prevent  the  conflict  from  arising;  it  will 
require  much  more  than  the  assent  of  a  bare 
majority  for  legislation  to  which  there  is  "  con- 
scientious "  opposition ;  and,  wherever  possible,  it 
will  make  a  judicious  allowance  of  "  conscience 
clauses."  But  cases  may  arise  where  the  service 
demanded  appears  so  essential  to  the  community, 
or  its  refusal  so  unreasonable  or  inequitable,  that 
the  Government  thinks  it  right  to  enforce  the  law 
by  restraint.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  individual 
may  be  right  in  disobeying,  and  the  Government 
right  in  restraining ;  if  so,  we  are  entitled  to  believe 
that  neither  will  suffer  from  the  performance  of 
duty. 

(d)  Rights  of  Associations. — Again,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  State,  it  is  worth 
while  to  point  out  that  there  is  danger  in  a  simple 
division  of  the  community  into  Church  and  State ; 
and  still  greater  danger  in  regarding  the  State  as  an 
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omni-competent  sovereign  body.  Christian  thought, 
however  its  theory  may  have  been  affected  by  the 
theories  of  Roman  law,  in  practice  has  always 
claimed  that  there  are  rights,  which  no  State 
should  override,  inherent  in  certain  associations, 
such  as  the  family,  or  the  Church  itself.  And 
modern  political  thinkers  wisely  emphasise  that  it 
is  important,  for  the  full  and  free  development  of 
personality,  to  recognise  the  real  and  original  life 
belonging  to  the  functional  associations  which  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  social  nature  of  mankind. 
Clubs  and  trade  unions,  universities  and  academies, 
religious  orders  and  co-operative  societies,  have  a 
quasi-personality,  which  is  not  merely  a  legal  fiction, 
but  a  vital  fact,  not  created  by  the  State,  but 
merely  recognised  by  it.  The  State  is  not  omni- 
potent over  these  other  forms  of  social  life ;  it  is, 
no  doubt,  supreme  among  them,  but  it  must  accord 
to  each  of  them  its  due  place,  if  it  is  to  guarantee  a 
healthy  social  order. 

(e)  Coercion  as  a  method  of  State  action. — Having 
considered  the  question  of  the  relationships  of 
the  individual  and  of  societies  towards  the  State, 
we  must  turn  to  the  question  of  the  method  by 
which  the  State,  as  distinguished  from  other  human 
societies,  seeks  to  attain  its  end,  that  is,  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  a  righteous  and  moral 
order.  We  are  here  confronted  with  a  question 
that  we  must  answer.  The  characteristic  that 
distinguishes  the  State,  under  normal  conditions, 
from  other  associations,  is  that  it  possesses  and  can 
exercise  a  directly  coercive  authority.  It  does  not 
merely  advise  or  encourage  men  to  a  particular 
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action  or  abstention  from  action ;  if  necessary  it 
compels  men.  Other  associations  indeed  often  use 
methods  of  apparently  the  same  kind,  the  methods  of 
exclusion,  but  wherever  this  exclusion  has  to  be 
carried  out  by  force,  it  is  the  State  that  exercises  the 
force.  The  State  does  not  limit  itself  to  exclusion, 
it  uses  compulsion,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  force. 

There  are  some  who  cannot  accept  this,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  rational  mind  to  refuse  all 
sympathy  with  this  temper.  For  the  State  has  often 
used  its  force  for  wholly  wrong  purposes,  and  in 
lamentably  wrong  ways ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  ignorant  and 
passionate,  it  may  often  do  so  in  the  future.  And 
we  have  now  learned  that  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  life,  coercion  is  not 
merely  foolish  but  monstrous.  In  certain  aspects  of 
the  intellectual,  the  artistic,  or  the  religious  life, 
coercion  is  not  merely  impossible,  but  absurd.  In 
these  matters  there  can  be  no  coercive  authority, 
but  only  an  authority  of  persuasion. 

There  are,  however,  other  aspects  of  life  of  which 
this  is  not  true.  Men  and  women  are,  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  the 
children  of  God,  and  capable  of  a  life  of  communion 
with  God ;  but  also  they  are  moved  by  passions, 
desires,  and  even  ideals,  which  bring  them  con- 
stantly into  violent  conflict  with  their  fellows. 
And  it  is  with  this  conflict  that  the  coercive  authority 
of  the  State  has  to  deal.  Historically,  it  has  been 
the  normal  conception  of  Christian  society  that  this 
is  legitimate  ;  that  while  the  individual  may  decline 
to  use  the  power  of  society  to  protect  himself  against 
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the  fraud  and  violence  of  other  men,  the  State  is 
the  guardian  of  right  against  wrong,  of  the  weak 
against  the  powerful,  and  its  first  duty  is  to  use  its 
power  for  these  purposes.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
State  in  the  first  place  to  maintain  order ;  not  any 
order,  but  a  legal  order,  recognised  and  accessible  to 
all;  and,  in  the  second,  to  adjust  the  legal  order 
continuously  to  the  changing  conditions  of  life,  as 
the  sense  of  justice  in  the  community  shall  direct. 
And  in  pursuing  this  end  the  State  rightly  uses  its 
force. 

II.  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  CITIZEN 

We  can  now  consider  in  its  religious  aspect  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  to  the  State.  We 
must  consider  this  more  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  modern  civilised  communities  in  which  the 
individual  is  not  merely  a  subject,  but  a  citizen,  a 
citizen  who  has  his  share  in  controlling  the  action  of 
the  State,  both  in  legislation  and  administration. 
For,  in  the  modern  State,  it  is  the  community  that 
governs.  Its  officers  ought  indeed  not  merely  to 
follow,  but  to  lead,  yet  the  ultimate  control  rests 
with  the  community  itself. 

Even  among  those  who  recognise  the  necessity  of 
the  State,  and  the  legitimacy  of  its  authority,  there 
is  sometimes  evident  a  tendency  to  treat  public 
affairs  as  so  fundamentally  tainted  with  anti- 
Christian  interests  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  allow  himself  to  be  in  them.  So  far  as  this 
means  that  conditions  may  arise  in  which  a  Christian 
may  be  unable  to  associate  with  the  existing  organ- 
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isation  of  government,  without  in  effect  denying  his 
religious  convictions,  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
involved.  But  the  tendency  to  which  we  refer  often 
goes  much  further  than  this.  It  suggests  that  the 
religious  life  is,  in  its  very  nature,  divorced  from  the 
actual  organisation  of  political  societies .  Its  interests 
are  eternal,  spiritual,  other-worldly,  and  as  such 
have  no  bearing  on  politics,  which  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  This  is  the  most  disastrous  and  irreligious, 
as  well  as  the  most  immoral  attitude  which  a  Chris- 
tian can  take  up,  and  implies  the  most  fundamental 
confusion  about  the  nature  of  the  State.  For,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  function  and  purpose  of  the  State 
is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  some  moral 
order  in  life,  a  moral  order  for  which  justice  is  a 
convenient  name,  and  its  authority  rests  in  the  end 
upon  this  and  upon  nothing  else.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  for  a  man  who  believes  that  life  has  a 
spiritual,  a  moral  character,  to  rid  himself  of  the 
responsibility  of  doing  all  that  he  can  do  to  enable 
the  State  to  realise  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists, 
and  to  embody  in  its  actual  working  the  spiritual 
principles  which  he  holds  to  be  right.  Nor  can  he 
refuse  to  take  any  part  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
accept  in  directing  and  controlling  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  except  upon  the  conviction  of  a  vocation  for 
other  service,  or  in  the  belief  that  he  can  achieve  the 
same  end  more  effectively  by  abstaining.  If  citizen- 
ship is  a  right,  it  is  equally  a  responsibility,  a  sacred 
and  spiritual  responsibility ;  and,  in  participating  in 
or  abstaining  from,  any  particular  form  of  political 
activity,  the  Christian  citizen  must  be  mindful  of 
that  responsibility. 
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It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  a  great  part  of 
the  action  of  the  State  is  related  to  questions  of 
utility  rather  than  of  morality,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  this. 
What  is  true  of  the  State  is  equally  true  of  the 
individual.  It  may  be  said  that  the  greater  part 
of  human  actions  have  in  themselves  little  of  good 
or  evil,  but  are  rather,  in  their  nature,  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  indifferent.  But  all  these 
actions  in  themselves  indifferent  are,  after  all, 
controlled  and  dominated  by,  and  derive  their 
ultimate  nature  from  the  character  of  the  man 
whose  actions  they  are.  And  so  it  is  with  the  State 
also. 

In  a  democratic  State  especially,  just  because 
democracy  exists  to  give  all  their  chance  of  effec- 
tively expressing  their  judgments,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  great  questions 
of  the  hour.  Detachment  is  a  form  of  treason.  It 
is  only  possible  on  the  assumption  that  only  those 
who  have  the  inclination  need  trouble  about  public 
affairs.  In  practice,  this  means  that  many  of  those 
who  will  take  an  active  part  will  be  those  who  have 
special  interests  to  serve ;  and  democracy  becomes 
an  arena  for  the  conflict  of  competing  selfishnesses. 
This,  in  its  full  development,  can  be  a  thing  viler 
than  any  despotism ;  for  though  the  tyrant  may  be 
utterly  selfish,  his  subjects  may  be  lifted  to  a  con- 
ception of  public  service,  even  if  it  be  only  to  risk 
their  lives  in  trying  to  kill  the  tyrant.  But  a  country 
which  has  set  up  democratic  machinery  and  then  lets 
political  selfishness  run  riot,  has  done  all  it  can  to 
ruin  the  personality  of  its  citizens,  and  to  frustrate 
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all  hope  of  fellowship.  Democracy  only  attains  its 
goal  when  its  citizens  think  more  of  their  duties 
than  of  their  rights.  And  the  first  duty  is  to  form 
a  judgment  from  the  experience  available  about  the 
requirements  of  the  general  good  from  time  to  time. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  everyone  is  morally  bound 
to  vote — at  least,  until  there  is  a  possibility  of  voting 
against  all  the  available  candidates.  But  it  is  a  duty 
to  vote,  or  to  abstain  from  voting,  in  accordance 
with  a  carefully  formed  judgment.  The  respon- 
sibility for  non-action  is  just  as  great  as  the  responsi- 
bility for  action ;  and  inactivity  is  as  fruitful  as 
activity.  The  man  who  votes  neither  for  nor 
against  a  reform  has,  in  effect,  used  his  vote  to 
retain  the  status  quo,  for  he  has  contributed  to  its 
continuance  by  withholding  his  bit  of  pressure  from 
the  forces  that  sought  to  change  it.  A  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  for  the  use  or  non-use  of 
the  vote  is  the  first  condition  of  health  in  a 
democracy. 

III.   FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION  CONCERNING  THE  STATE 

Turning  from  this  theoretical  statement  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  Christian  tradition  con- 
cerning the  State,  we  come  back  to  the  point  at 
which  we  said  that  Christianity  enshrined  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  and  translated  into 
terms  of  religion  the  ancient  Greek  idea  of  the 
body  politic.  Christ  Himself  bore  witness  to  the 
authority  of  Caesar.  Remembering  His  injunction, 
the  early  Christians  recognised  the  political  order 
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as  God's  minister.  They  gave  it  obedience  even 
while  it  persecuted  them,  and  the  earliest  liturgies 
testify  to  the  place  they  gave  it  in  their  prayers. 
They  are  even  found  "  petitioning  emperors  and 
governors,  and  addressing  written  appeals  to  society, 
demanding  the  abolition  of  gross  and  flagrant  abuses 
and  outrages  "  (Harnack  and  Hermann,  The  Social 
Gospel,  p.  17).  But  of  course  they  were  not  faced 
by  the  same  conditions  as  had  faced,  for  instance, 
the  people  to  whom  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
spoke.  They  were  not  part  of  an  autonomous 
society ;  still  less  had  they  any  direct  responsibility 
for  government. 

But  Christ  had  not  only  testified  to  the  authority 
of  Csesar,  He  had  indicated  that  it  had  limits. 
"To  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  And  it  is 
of  historical  importance  that  the  early  Christians, 
applying  that  maxim  in  the  most  literal  way,  found 
their  ideals  clashing  with  those  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  refuse 
obedience  on  certain  points  which  the  world  around 
them  regarded  as  a  test  of  loyalty.  To  this  early 
period  of  conflict  between  Church  and  State  suc- 
ceeded the  period  of  the  Christian  Empire,  when 
the  balance  between  the  things  of  Caesar  and  the 
things  of  God  became  disturbed  in  other  ways. 
However,  when  the  Church  emerges  from  the 
Dark  Ages  in  process  of  converting  the  new  world 
of  the  barbarians,  she  emerges  with  the  doctrine 
of  Christian  kingship  or  lordship — lord,  king,  or 
emperor,  as  the  "  temporal "  representative  of  the 
authority  of  the  just  law  of  God,  as  the  Christian 
priesthood  was  of  the  "  spiritual  "  authority. 
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In  mediaeval  Christendom,  then,  the  function  of 
the  State  was  the  maintenance,  if  necessary  by 
force,  of  the  just  order  ;  the  function  of  the  Church 
was  to  teach  and  persuade  of  that  same  order,  and 
to  bring  men  into  touch  with  it  by  bringing  them 
into  touch  with  God. 

But  the  growth  of  autocratic  States  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  followed  by  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
State  system  on  a  national  basis  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  have  again  profoundly  disturbed  this 
balance.  In  consequence,  we  have  now  a  variety 
of  philosophic  theories  regarding  the  Church  and 
State,  but  in  effect  no  Christian  theory.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  universal  Empire  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages  we  have  tried  many  experiments ;  we  have 
had  the  policy  of  the  Hildebrandine  Popes ;  we 
have  had  the  Councils  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
we  have  had  established  Churches,  we  have  had 
concordats,  we  have  had  Churches  which  renounced 
any  official  connection  with  the  State,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  took  a  pronounced  part  in  political 
contests.  None  of  these  experiments  have  satisfied 
us,  and  all  sections  of  the  Church  have  come 
increasingly  to  realise  that  none  of  them  is  according 
to  the  mind  of  Christ.  We  have  to  confess  that  too 
often  the  Church  has  tended  to  substitute  worship 
of  its  own  machinery  for  devotion  to  the  ends  it 
ought  to  serve.  In  seeking  to  realise  a  Christian 
theory  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  there  is  to-day 
no  united  Church,  and  that  in  society  the  Christian 
faith  is  not,  as  in  the  mediaeval  world,  in  possession, 
nor  yet,  as  in  the  early  Church,  a  new  challenge. 
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We  no  longer  preach  God's  authority  in  the  life  of 
every  society  in  all  its  aspects,  economic  and  political, 
intellectual  and  artistic.  We  have  to  realise  our 
failure  in  this  matter,  and  to  reconsider  our  challenge 
to  the  world  accordingly.  So  far  as  the  political 
order  is  concerned,  the  principle  to  be  vindicated 
remains  the  same  which  we  have  traced  from  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity ;  that  the  State  exists  to 
maintain  and  develop  the  just  order  in  a  com- 
munity, and  that  on  the  Christian  there  lies  a  claim 
for  co-operation  and  obedience  in  the  name  of 
God. 


IV.   THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STATE 

In  concluding  this  chapter  it  is  necessary,  lest  we 
should  give  a  false  idea  of  the  relative  values  we 
desire  to  express,  to  say  quite  clearly  that,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Christian,  the  function  of  the  State, 
great  as  it  is,  must  never  overshadow  the  function 
of  the  Church.  Our  adherence  to  the  idea  of 
Christian  politics  could  work  nothing  but  evil  if, 
by  any  words  of  ours,  we  should  encourage  men  to 
fix  their  hopes,  not  on  Christ,  but  on  Caesar.  What- 
ever contributions  politics  may  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  accomplishment  of  God's  purpose,  the  redemp- 
tion of  man's  nature — body,  soul,  and  spirit — must 
depend  on  means  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of 
human  policy.  It  depends  upon  our  membership 
in  the  Body  of  Christ,  on  the  bread  that  we  break 
and  the  cup  that  we  bless.  The  current  conception 
that  if  we  seek  to  do  good,  it  matters  nothing  what 
we  believe,  or  whether  we  worship,  is  shallow  and 
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untrue.  The  ills  of  the  world  now,  as  always,  are 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  man  is  either  not 
seeking  God,  or  is  seeking  Him  through  the  wrong 
channels ;  that  is,  either  not  worshipping  Him  at 
all,  or  worshipping  Him  falsely. 

The  question  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  State 
has  been  discussed  by  Christians  for  nearly  1600 
years,  ever  since  the  Roman  Empire  became 
nominally  Christian  under  Constantine.  We  could 
not  add  anything  new  to  this  discussion  to-day. 
Indeed  a  general  answer  to  this  question  is  probably 
impossible.  In  the  purpose  of  God,  the  functions 
of  the  State  would  appear  to  vary  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places.  In  the  Bible,  we  are 
shown  at  least  two  main  phases ;  a  period  from 
Moses  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  when,  in  God's 
revelation  to  the  Jews,  what  we  should  now  call  the 
civil  and  the  moral  law  were  closely  interlocked, 
and  a  period  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the 
primitive  Church,  when  first  the  Jew  and  then 
(from  a  more  advanced  standpoint)  the  Christian 
were  bidden  to  serve  heathen  rulers  as  God's 
ordained  instruments  of  government,  while  pre- 
serving in  morals,  worship  and  hope  the  special 
revelation  made  to  them.  Generally  speaking, 
Christians  have  instinctively  felt  that  the  first  of 
these  models  is  not  at  all,  and  the  second  not  in  all 
respects,  applicable  to  the  relations  between  the 
Christian  Church  and  a  State  actually  or  nominally 
Christian,  but  God's  will  as  to  those  relations  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  fully  revealed  to  the  Church. 
\\  here  the  Church  has  been  left  without  definite 
light  on  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance,  Chris- 
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tians  are  bound  to  ask  themselves  whether  the 
conditions  themselves  are  in  accordance  with  God's 
will,  or  whether,  in  part  at  least,  they  may  not  have 
grown  up  owing  to  some  failure  by  the  Church  to 
fulfil  her  mission.  Israel  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
an  anomalous  condition,  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchical 
period,  and  especially  under  the  later  kings,  and  it 
is  at  least  suggestive  that  these  anomalies  were 
consistently  represented  by  the  Jewish  prophets 
as  the  result  of  disobedience  to  God's  will.  In  these 
circumstances  the  question  for  Christians  is  not  so 
much  what  is  the  best  "  constitutional "  solution 
of  our  present  perplexities — the  best  compromise 
in  a  confused  situation — but  rather  what  should 
the  Christian  faith  and  hope  lead  us  to  desire. 
Such  a  question  can  only  be  answered  by  recollecting 
what  are  the  Christian  faith  and  hope. 

We  believe  that  man's  salvation  is  to  know  God 
and  to  be  made  like  Him.  Human  progress  con- 
sists in  accepting  God's  revelation  of  Himself. 

God  chooses  His  own  means  and  channels  of 
revelation,  varying  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places,  and  He  can  only  be  approached  in  the  ways 
that  He  ordains  for  the  purpose.  To  mankind 
generally  He  has  given  the  witness  of  nature  and  of 
conscience,  but  for  His  full  purpose  of  redemption 
He  has  from  the  beginning  chosen  certain  men  and 
groups  of  men  as  the  recipients,  and  channels  of 
His  special  teaching.  The  Bible  is  a  record  of  this 
central  scheme  of  revelation  through  the  Jewish 
law  and  the  prophets  to  the  supreme  manifestation 
of  God  in  Christ. 
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We  believe  that  in  Christ,  in  His  Incarnation, 
His  baptism,  His  work,  His  atonement,  His  resur- 
rection, and  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
Church  concerning  Him,  God  reveals  to  man  both 
what  He  is  and  how  alone  man  may  attain  to  His 
likeness.  In  this  way  of  attainment  lies  our  only 
hope  of  salvation,  and  it  follows  that  in  our  advance 
along  that  way  lies  the  only  true  progress  of  the 
human  race. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  early  Church  believed  in 
this  "  gospel "  as  a  whole,  and  regarded  it  as,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  "  practical  politics."  In  apostolic 
times  Christians  were  taught,  not  only  that  they 
were  members  of  Christ,  and  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature,  but  also  that  in  virtue  of  that 
membership  and  that  participation  they  must  be 
transformed  in  body,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  into  the 
likeness  of  the  risen  Christ.  This  expectation  was 
bound  up  with  the  expectation  of  the  Second 
Advent,  and,  with  it,  have  become  involved  to-day 
all  those  speculations  that  go  by  the  name  of 
eschatology.  But  the  endless  arguments  as  to 
whether  the  early  Church  was  mistaken  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  God's  will  as  to  "  times  and  seasons," 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
will  was  delayed  by  the  unpreparedness  of  the  Church, 
are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  main  issue.  Of  one  thing 
there  is  no  doubt ;  in  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  change  of  the 
living  was  not  a  piece  of  machinery  incidental  to 
the  "  day  of  judgment,"  but  was  the  goal  to  which 
the  way  of  attainment  led  ;  and  that  way,  with  all 
its  sufferings,  would  have  become  meaningless 
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without  the  goal.  Christians  were  pledged,  not  to 
mere  obedience  to  a  moral  law,  but  to  faith  in  a 
way  of  actual  redemption  for  mankind,  and  to  deny 
the  final  steps  in  that  redemption  would  have  been 
to  make  their  faith  and  their  sufferings  vain. 

So  long  as  this  faith  occupied  the  foreground  of 
the  Christian  mind,  political  questions  necessarily 
receded  into  the  remote  background.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  of  undoubted  importance  to  the 
material  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind,  was  pro- 
foundly irrelevant  to  its  hope.  The  establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  was  unthinkable 
apart  from  the  return  of  the  King  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  members  of  His  Body  by  the  resurrection. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  this  faith,  in  its 
turn,  gradually  receded  into  the  background.  In 
its  place  arose  the  idea  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  to  be  established  on  earth,  not  as  the  result  of 
the  Second  Coming  and  the  resurrection,  but  as  a 
kind  of  necessary  preliminary  to  those  events.  The 
Kingdom  was  to  be  established  by  a  kind  of"  peace- 
ful penetration,"  by  the  "  Christianisation  "  of  the 
peoples  and  of  the  governments  of  the  world. 
From  this  standpoint,  politics  became  of  supreme 
importance,  and  the  Church  became  involved  with 
the  State  in  its  efforts  to  permeate  society  and 
government  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  recent  course  of  politics,  at  any  rate  since 
the  French  Revolution,  has  at  least  strongly  dis- 
couraged these  efforts.  Nearly  everywhere  in  the 
last  150  years  the  State  has  risen  and  cast  out  the 
Church,  and  this  process  has  been,  in  a  sense,  com- 
pleted in  our  own  day  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
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branches  of  the  Church  by  the  Russian  Revolution 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  In 
these  circumstances  we  should  recognise,  that,  in 
God's  providence,  the  Church  has  been  driven  back 
upon  itself,  and  that  if  it  is  to  influence  the  world, 
its  influence  must  be  based  upon  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  We  should  proclaim  that 
the  spirit  which  works  in  the  Church  is  not  a  mere 
healthy  moral  influence  at  the  service  of  the  State, 
but  the  Spirit  of  Him  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
"  change  the  body  of  our  humiliation  that  it  may 
be  fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  Body."  This  is 
the  only  way  of  progress  and  redemption  for  man- 
kind, and  the  function  of  the  Church  is  not  merely 
to  show  forth  what  St.  Paul  called  the  "  fruits  "  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  social  relations,  but  to  exercise 
what  he  called  the  "  gifts  "  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
powers  of  the  "  new  creation." 


CHAPTER  II 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  SOME  OF 
ITS  PROBLEMS 


REPRESENTATIVE    GOVERNMENT   AND    SOME    OF    ITS 
PROBLEMS 

THE  whole  raison  tfetre  of  a  Government  is  to 
act  for  the  community  in  attaining  its  political 
end.  The  form  or  Constitution  should  be  that 
form  which  secures  the  most  effective  action.  What 
this  will  be,  depends  partly  upon  circumstances 
such  as  means  of  communication,  partly  upon 
educational  developments.  When  both  are  primi- 
tive, the  community  is  most  effectively  governed 
by  a  monarch.  There  cannot  be  a  conscious 
"  public  opinion  "  until  communications  are  rapid, 
and  some  reasonable  standard  of  education  is  generally 
secured.  At  a  later  stage  there  is  a  considerable 
class  in  whom  a  real  public  opinion  can  grow,  and 
a  constitution  with  a  limited  franchise  becomes 
appropriate.  Last  of  all  comes  full  representative 
Government,  to  which  the  term  "  democracy " 
is  usually  attached. 

This  is  not  merely  one  form  of  constitution, 
it  is,  in  a  sense,  the  constitution  par  excellence. 
It  is  not  this  because  it  is  the  best  machine.  Up 
to  date  it  has  not  made  good  a  claim  to  be  the 
best  machine.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  State  realises 
its  own  nature  most  of  all  when  all  its  members 
consciously  and  freely  take  their  share  in  its  life, 
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and  contribute  their  various  gifts  to  its  resources. 
The  form  of  government  which  corresponds  with 
this  is  one  which  gives  every  citizen  a  voice  in  making 
the  laws  which  he  is  to  obey. 

If  the  State  is  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself,  demo- 
cracy is  no  whit  superior  to  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. But  we  hold  that  the  end  of  social  life  is 
the  development  of  personality  in  fellowship.  It 
is  clear  that  democracy  is,  at  least,  capable  of  corre- 
sponding to  this  ideal  more  fully  than  are  the  other 
forms.  But  it  sets  a  standard  for  citizens  and  for 
parties  higher  than  do  other  forms,  and  its  failure 
may  be  more  complete  than  theirs. 

Democracy,  as  a  constitutional  term,  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  mean  a  pure  parliamentary 
sovereignty.  In  practice,  all  civilised  constitutions 
limit  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  various  ways,  and  draw  distinctions, 
more  or  less  emphatic,  between  executive,  judiciary 
and  the  elective  legislature.  If  democracy  is  to 
be  safeguarded  against  the  dangers  of  the  usurpa- 
tion involved  in  mere  majority  rule,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  democratic  constitution  should  recognise  the 
distinction  between  the  people's  will  and  God's 
authority,  between  the  citizen's  free  offer  of  service 
to  God  and  God's  gift  of  authority  in  answer  to  that 
offer. 

Democracy  assumes  a  high  level  of  moral  and 
mental  education.  It  implies  everywhere  "  the 
duty  of  private  judgment,"  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  act  on  the  conclu- 
sions that  he  reaches.  But  he  must  think,  and  this 
means  that  he  must  be  eager  to  hear  the  best  that 
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can  be  said  on  the  side  opposed  to  that  which  he 
tends  to  take.  Our  habit  of  reading  only  such  news- 
papers as  we  agree  with  turns  the  chief  means  of 
our  political  education  into  a  process  of  constantly 
hardening  our  prejudices. 

I.  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 

It  ought  to  be  realised,  however,  that  frequently 
when  there  is  an  adequate  sense  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship, there  is  an  equal  sense  of  inability  to  form  a  right 
judgment.  Issues  are  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
confused  or  biassed  fashion.  Lip-service  to  certain 
ideals  is  paid  by  competing  candidates,  but  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  these  professions  cannot  be 
tested.  Candidates  are  often  unknown,  or  are  not 
authenticated  by  responsible  people.  Knowledge 
of  facts  is  not  easily  obtainable,  especially  relating 
to  business  and  foreign  affairs.  Rivals  present 
figures  for  propaganda  purposes,  and  it  is  sometimes 
most  difficult  for  the  public  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion.  Electors,  too,  may  be  found  not  infre- 
quently who  frankly  say  that  despite  a  multiplicity 
of  candidates,  there  is  not  one  for  whom  they  care 
to  vote.  All  this  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  our 
capacity  to  keep  pace  with  the  clamant  need  for 
political  education.  Meantime  the  professional 
politician  bewails  the  fact  that  he  can  only  get  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  electorate  to  join  a 
political  association,  that  he  pipes  while  the  electors 
refuse  to  dance.  Modern  democracy  will  have  to 
face  the  very  difficult  problem  of  political  education. 
This  problem  is  considered  in  the  report  on  the  Social 
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Function  of  the  Church,  and  we  need  not  go  over 
the  same  ground.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction 
between  education  in  social  questions  and  education 
in  politics.  The  housing  problem,  for  instance, 
must  be  studied  before  the  citizen  can  decide 
whether,  or  how  far,  the  use  of  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment can  solve  that  problem.  It  is  one  of  our 
besetting  sins  at  the  present  day,  that  we  too  often 
assume  the  need  for  political  action,  or  the  undesira- 
bility  of  political  action,  in  the  solution  of  a  given 
problem,  before  we  have  examined  the  conditions 
of  that  problem.  Political  education,  properly  so 
called,  begins  from  the  other  end ;  it  deals  with 
human  experience  in  the  formation  and  management 
of  political  societies,  and  with  general  principles 
which  are,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular social  problems  of  the  moment.  We  have 
already  indicated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  Christian 
view  about  political  societies  generally,  and  we  feel 
that  the  Church  should  contribute  to  general 
political  education  by  impressing  upon  her  members 
the  principle  of  God's  authority  as  the  source  of 
all  political  power.  Such  teaching  is  much  needed 
as  a  corrective  to  many  social  theories  which  leave 
God  wholly  out  of  account. 

But  when  social  study  and  general  political  theory 
have  combined  to  produce  a  definite  political 
demand,  then  a  kind  of  political  education  becomes 
necessary,  which  must  in  practice  largely  remain 
in  the  hands  of  professional  politicians.  The 
trouble  nowadays  is  not  so  much  that  the  electors 
prefer  smoking  concerts  to  political  meetings ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  by  no  means  generally 
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true,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  right  that  a 
politician  who  claims  to  represent  his  constituents 
should  talk  with  them  socially,  and  not  only  at  them 
from  a  platform.  Nor  need  we  be  much  concerned 
about  the  old  evil  of  the  rich  politician  who  is 
content  to  buy  popularity,  for  in  these  days,  when 
nearly  every  seat  is  hotly  contested,  that  game 
has  become  unsafe  and  the  electors  can  be  generally 
trusted  to  see  the  difference  between  public-spirited 
generosity  and  mere  corruption.  The  real  trouble 
is  that  the  pressure  of  parliamentary  business  and 
the  great  extension  of  the  franchise  nowadays 
prevents  even  the  man  who  wishes  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  constituents  from  doing  so  to  anything 
like  the  necessary  extent.  In  such  circumstances 
he  can  only  carry  out  the  double  duty  of  learning 
his  constituents'  views  and  acquainting  them  with 
his  own  through  the  medium  of  his  local  political 
association,  and  if  representative  government  is  to 
be  anything  but  a  legal  fiction,  we  have  therefore 
come  to  the  point  when  political  organisation  is 
essential,  not  merely  for  party,  but  also  for  national 
ends. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  political  parties 
and  party  politics. 

II.  POLITICAL  PARTIES   AND   PARTY   POLITICS 

We  have  claimed  that  it  is  a  normal  Christian 
duty  to  take  a  share  in  political  affairs.  And  so  far, 
once  fairly  contemplated,  this  has  seemed  reasonably 
clear.  We  think  it  will  be  felt  that  the  difficulty 
comes  in  because  politics  are  notoriously  party 
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matters.  We  need  to  consider,  first,  whether  this 
is  right  and  proper ;  and  secondly,  how  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  and  of  a  Church  stands,  having  regard 
to  these  parties. 

Some  kind  of  party  system  seems  to  be  quite 
natural  and  useful.  Men  tend  to  separate  into 
tolerably  well-defined  groups  on  the  basis  of 
their  social  experience  and  their  temperaments. 
Temperament  supplies  two  main  principles  of 
decision.  By  temperament  some  men  are  disposed 
to  welcome  change  and  some  to  resent  it ;  some 
tend  to  think  in  terms  of  emancipation,  others 
in  terms  of  union  ;  the  organic  and  the  mechanical 
conception  of  the  State  each  appeal  to  different 
types  of  mind.  In  the  abstract,  any  of  these  ten- 
dencies and  any  combination  of  them  is  compatible 
with  Christian  principles  :  a  Christian  may  find 
himself  acting  with  a  group  representing  any  of 
them ;  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  each  such  group 
should  have  Christian  men  in  it  to  leaven  it,  and  so 
far  the  Church,  as  such,  has  no  call  to  differentiate 
between  one  group  or  another. 

The  differences  of  social  experience  make  the 
matter  more  complicated.  Looking  at  parties  in 
the  concrete,  we  see  that,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  tendency  (e.  g.  to  welcome  or  to  resent  change) 
is  determined  by  the  pleasantness  or  otherwise 
of  the  environment  of  which  a  man  has  experience. 
Or,  in  other  words,  parties  do  in  fact  represent 
not  merely  philosophical  or  psychological  differences, 
but  interests.  Here,  again,  it  is  perfectly  right  and 
proper  that  a  man  should  speak  of  that  which  he 
knows,  and  press  for  due  recognition  of  the  interests 
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he  represents.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  danger 
arises  of  his  failing  to  give  due  weight  to  the  interests 
of  which  he  has  not  personal  experience.  The 
report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Function 
of  the  Church,  already  mentioned,  points  out  how 
the  Church,  a  fellowship  of  men  and  women  having 
all  kinds  of  different  social  experience,  can  mitigate 
such  misunderstandings  by  its  teaching,  and  by 
providing  opportunities  for  discussion.  The  con- 
tribution which  the  Church  can  thus  make  belongs, 
indeed,  to  what  we  have  called  the  stage  of  social 
study  rather  than  to  the  stage  of  actual  political 
discussion,  but  at  this  later  stage  the  Church  might 
often  usefully  substitute  "  inter-party  "  discussion 
for  "  non-party,"  just  as  it  has  already  substituted 
"  interdenominational  "  for  "  non-sectarian  "  in 
the  other  half  of  the  well-known  phrase.  If,  as 
we  have  indicated,  the  best  hope  for  political 
education  lies  in  the  proper  growth  of  party  asso- 
ciations in  each  constituency,  including  men  and 
women  of  all  "  classes,"  the  Church  should  strive, 
by  bringing  the  members  of  these  different  associa- 
tions together,  to  allay  the  bitterness  which  too 
often  arises  out  of  party  contests.  In  many  con- 
stituencies it  requires  real  courage  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  identify  himself  or  herself  openly  with  a 
political  party  opposed  to  that  to  which  his  or  her 
neighbours  or  associates  belong.  There  are  signs 
that  the  old  standards  of  "  good  form  "  in  politics 
are  weakening,  because  many  electors  regard  them, 
perhaps  naturally,  as  a  sign  of  the  unreality  of  the 
old  party  game,  and  the  Church  has,  we  think, 
no  more  important  duty  in  the  political  sphere  than 
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to  translate  the  old  standards  into  definitely  Christian 
terms,  insisting  that,  the  more  real  politics  become, 
the  greater  is  the  duty  of  men  of  all  parties  to  "  for- 
bear one  another  in  love." 

It  may  be  asked  why  party  methods  should  be 
politically  necessary  ;  whether  the  method  of  coali- 
tion, or  pooling  of  wisdom,  is  not  suggested  as  the 
Christian  method,  by  what  has  just  been  said.  On 
the  whole,  the  party  system  seems  the  best,  for  two 
reasons.  If  a  coalition  is  formed  at  any  time  except 
when  there  is  one  objective  accepted  by  the  whole 
community,  it  tends  to  act  by  a  policy  which  is 
merely  what  all  can  agree  upon,  and  no  one  set  of 
principles  gets  its  chance ;  the  points  on  which 
there  is  sharp  difference  tend  to  be  ignored,  though 
often  they  are  the  most  urgent.  And  though  this 
is  aggravated  by  moral  causes,  such  as  selfish  clinging 
to  office,  it  is  not  whoHy  due  to  these.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  men  have  the  sheer  mental  grasp  to 
find  the  policy  which  really  harmonises  the  best 
elements  in  the  policies  prompted  by  the  various 
points  of  view. 

It  seems  better  to  let  those  points  of  view  become 
the  springs  of  separate  parties,  each  of  which  has 
its  turn  at  initiating  legislation,  and  carries  as  much 
as  the  criticism  of  the  other  party  or  parties  makes 
possible.  When  we  review  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  see  the  course  of  movement  as  almost  direct, 
though  the  parties  alternate,  and  attack  each  other 
fiercely  at  each  point.  For,  in  fact,  the  politicians 
of  any  one  period  can  only  represent  the  various 
aspects  of  the  mind  of  their  time,  and  in  that  mind 
there  is  a  unity  between  them  in  the  sense  that  the 
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leaders  of  the  various  parties  to-day  resemble  each 
other  in  outlook  far  more  closely  than  any  of  them 
resembles  a  party  leader  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

If  this  is  true  of  Parliament,  it  is  also  true  of 
the  constituencies.  Non-party  associations  may  be 
started,  but  they  have  little  vitality,  and  they 
are  really  more  liable  to  be  captured  by  one  particular 
interest  than  are  party  associations.  It  is  more 
healthy  that  men  should  be  associated  together 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  Government  for  the 
nation,  than  in  one  to  reduce  taxation,  or  protect 
tenants,  or  abolish  vivisection.  Even  great  aims, 
such  as  temperance  or  women's  rights,  may  be  so 
pursued  by  non-party  associations  as  to  hamper 
good  Governments  and  encourage  bad  ones. 

But  if  parties  are  necessary,  each  party  should 
recognise  the  fact.  Each  should  strive  to  define 
the  intellectual  differences  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  other,  and  each  should  recognise  in  the 
other  a  point  of  view  which  is  of  value  to  the  national 
life.  We  have  spoken  of  temperament  above, 
but  not  in  the  modern  fashionable  sense  of  the  term. 
Men  have  no  right  to  join  a  party  because  they  have 
a  conservative  or  liberal  "  complex  "  ;  they  must 
arrive  there  by  following  God's  guidance  according 
to  the  character  and  the  power  of  reasoning  which 
He  has  given  them.  This  should  be  the  real  basis 
of  mutual  respect  between  parties,  and  party  govern- 
ment can  only  be  tolerable  if  it  provides  the  maximum 
of  opportunity  in  Parliament,  not  merely  for  the 
statement  in  "  full-dress  debates "  of  principles, 
which  oratory  on  such  occasions  too  easily  debases 
into  mere  prejudice,  but  for  the  more  sober,  intel- 
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lectual  discussion  of  particular  points  which  mark, 
or  should  mark,  proceedings  in  Committee. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  aim  should  be,  not  the 
merging  of  parties  in  a  coalition,  but  the  education 
of  each  party  to  recognise,  not  only  the  points  of 
view  for  which  it  stands  itself,  but  also  the  aspects 
of  truth  represented  by  the  other  parties.  Thus 
we  may  retain  the  efficiency  which  comes  from 
legislation  by  a  body  of  people  united  by  sincere 
belief  in  their  political  principles ;  without  the 
bitterness  that  comes  from  letting  the  human 
instinct  of  pugnacity  find,  in  party,  an  outlet  for 
unrestrained  activity.  We  should  in  this  way 
avoid  one  of  the  evils  besetting  our  present  habits, 
namely,  that  if  everyone  thinks  a  thing  ought  to  be 
done,  there  is  no  time  to  do  it ;  for  as  it  is  not  a 
"  party  "  question,  there  is  no  party  capital  in  it, 
and  it  is  crowded  out  by  the  questions  that  have 
that  advantage.  If  parties  recognised  themselves 
for  what  they  are,  embodiments  of  certain  aspects 
of  a  truth  which  requires  them  all  for  its  full  expres- 
sion, agreed  measures  would  obtain  their  right 
place  on  their  merits. 

But  not  only  do  agreed  measures  fail  to  get  their 
proper  place ;  an  even  worse  evil  is,  that  parties 
too  often  deliberately  try  to  create  disagreements 
where  none  exist.  In  social  reform  questions, 
especially,  each  party  tries  to  outbid  the  other, 
and  this  bidding  often  comes  very  near  pure  money 
bribery.  If  one  party  offers  to  raise  the  means  limit 
for  old-age  pensions,  another  offers  to  raise  it  still 
higher,  and  a  third  offers  pensions  for  all.  Agri- 
culture, housing  and  health-insurance  are  all  essen- 
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tially  non-party  questions,  but  elections  are  fought 
on  promises  in  regard  to  agricultural  wages,  rents, 
and  the  remuneration  of  panel  doctors.  For  this, 
electors  and  politicians  are  equally  to  blame,  and 
the  Church  may  well  protest  against  the  tendency  to 
degrade  party  politics  into  an  auction,  and  to  cor- 
rupt the  noblest  aims  of  social  reform  into  something 
very  like  the  covetousness  which  is  idolatry. 

The  chief  safeguards  of  the  party  system  in  political 
life  are  : 

(1)  That  the  difference  between  parties  should 
be  a  difference  of  means,  not  of  ends.     The  general 
welfare  of  the  community  must  be  the  common 
end  of  all  parties,  and  the  party  man  must  be  pre- 
pared  to   believe   that   the   men   of  other   parties 
(however  mistaken  he  may  think  them  in  regard  to 
means)  have  the  same  end  in  view.     The  exclusive 
assumption  of  virtue  by  one  party  is  priggish  and 
unchristian. 

(2)  That  there  shall  be  a  real  difference  of  policy 
between  the  parties.     Where  this  is  not  the  case, 
party  contest  inevitably  deteriorates  into  a  mere 
scramble  for  the  spoils  of  office.     Contests  of  prin- 
ciple ennoble  :    contests  of  interests  degrade. 

(3)  That  parties  shall  not  allow  any  subscription 
to  their  funds  to  carry  with  it  any  control  over  their 
policy.     In  America  and  elsewhere  there  have  been 
various  attempts  to  secure  the  publication  of  all 
party  subscriptions,  but  these  attempts  have  been 
more  or  less  ineffective.     The  only  real  remedy  is  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  politics  by  encouraging  the  elec- 
torate to  demand  information  instead  of  advertise- 
ment, lectures  and  discussions  rather  than  posters 
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and  handbills.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  party 
organisation  in  a  constituency  to  make  itself  nearly- 
self-supporting  without  the  help  of  large  subscrip- 
tions, and  what  is  true  of  the  local  organisation 
can  be  made  true  of  the  party  organisation  as  a  whole. 
This  is  another  reason  for  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  party  organisations  on  the  lines  we  have 
indicated. 

One  difficulty  in  regard  to  parties  is  that,  at  any 
given  moment,  party  loyalty  demands  support  for 
the  party  programme  as  a  whole,  while  probably 
no  member  of  the  party  fully  believes  in  all  the  points 
in  that  programme,  or  considers  that  it  covers  all 
that  it  should  cover.  We  have  already  said  that 
parties  which  exist  in  order  to  provide  a  national 
government  are,  on  the  whole,  a  safer  guide  than 
associations  formed  to  promote  some  particular 
project ;  and  what  is  true  of  associations  is  true  of 
the  individual  members  of  a  party.  The  party  man 
rightly  thinks  first  how  a  good  Government  may 
best  be  formed  and  maintained ;  he  will  probably 
go  wrong  if  he  tries  to  get  a  government  which  will 
do  all  he  wants  and  nothing  he  does  not  want. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  politician  must  beware  of 
the  besetting  sin  of  mere  advocacy.  He  must 
necessarily  say  all  that  can  fairly  be  said  for  any 
project  or  proposal  made  by  his  party,  but  he  must 
not  be  ready  to  argue  any  brief  that  may  be  put 
into  his  hands,  for  he  is  responsible  for  his  arguments 
in  a  way  that  the  barrister  in  court  is  not  responsible. 
A  party  should  therefore  aim,  not  only  at  encouraging 
independent  views,  but  also  at  digesting  them. 
The  policy  of  a  party  must  be  defined  by  its  leaders, 
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but  should  be  moulded  by  all  its  members.  In 
fact  this  is  the  aim  of  national  parties  in  this  country. 
The  evil  of  the  "  machine  "  is  probably  more  present 
in  municipal  politics,  where  divisions  follow  the 
line  of  local  interests  rather  than  the  line  of  national 
parties.  Such  local  machines  may  obtain  an  undue 
influence  in  a  national  party  if  they  "  represent  " 
an  important  group  of  constituencies,  but  the  root 
of  the  evil  in  these  cases  is  local,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  locally. 

This  last  point  becomes  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  another  difficulty  keenly  felt  by  many 
people  ;  i.  e.  ought  a  voter  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
of  his  own  party  if  he  considers  the  other  candidate 
a  man  of  higher  character  ?  This  difficulty  only 
arises  where  the  nomination  of  candidates  is  con- 
trolled either  by  a  strong  local  machine  representing 
certain  interests,  or  (a  more  common  case  in  this 
country)  by  a  small  group  of  men  representing  no 
one  but  themselves.  The  trouble  is  that  men  and 
women,  even  when  they  belong  definitely  to  a  par- 
ticular party,  are  reluctant  to  undertake  the  drudgery 
of  what  may  be  called  "  pre-election  politics."  A 
party  should  be  so  organised  locally  that  every 
member  of  it  has,  by  proper  representation,  a  real 
voice  in  the  selection  of  a  proper  candidate,  and  can 
prevent  the  selection  of  one  whose  honesty  or  moral 
character  is  in  doubt.  The  many  attempts  made 
in  America  to  secure  this  object  by  the  holding  of 
"  primary "  elections,  or  by  other  devices,  have 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  only  cure  lies 
in  awaking  an  active  sense  of  responsibility  among 
voters,  not  merely  for  the  votes  they  give  at  elections, 
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but  for  the  selection  of  those  for  or  against  whom 
their  votes  must  be  cast. 

But,  with  all  this  to  be  said  for  the  party  system, 
it  needs  also  to  be  said  that  when  the  system  degener- 
ates into  what  we  have  called  party  politics,  it  does 
present  great  difficulties  to  the  Christian. 

The  party  system  tends  to  crystallise  that  which 
ought  to  remain  fluid.  A  party,  e.  g.  which  quite 
properly  challenges  some  proposed  change,  may  find 
itself  adopting  an  undeviating  attitude  for  a  whole 
generation,  simply  because  it  maintains  its  original 
tradition  and  outlook.  It  tends  to  substitute  for 
thought  the  self-imposed  tyranny  of  phrases,  e.  g. 
"  My  party,  right  or  wrong  "  ;  or  "  The  duty  of  an 
Opposition  is  to  oppose."  It  tends  to  allege  prin- 
ciples when  it  is  really  representing  some  tradition 
or  even  prejudice. 

The  duty  of  the  individual  Christian  to  take  such 
a  share  in  politics  as  may  be  open  to  him  is  not  altered 
by  the  fact  that  he  will  have  to  take  it  in  and  through 
a  party,  which,  like  all  social  organisations,  is  a  blend 
of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  elements.  He  must 
form  his  judgment,  and,  fully  admitting  that  the 
judgment  of  others  may  be  different,  seek  that, 
in  the  political  as  in  every  other  sphere,  the  Will  of 
God  may  be  done. 

III.  THE  CHURCH  AND  PARTIES 

The  question  remains  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Church  as  such  to  political  parties.  Ought  the 
Church  to  take  sides  ?  Can  it  avoid  taking  sides  ? 

We  think  it  will  be  admitted  that,  in  matters  of 
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what  used  to  be  called  "  high  politics,"  the  Church, 
as  Church,  should  usually  refrain  from  expressing 
an  opinion.  Looking  back  over  the  history  of 
foreign  policy,  for  instance,  it  is  clear  that  the  Church 
could  not  properly  have  expressed  an  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  concluding  a  "  regicide  peace  " 
with  France  in  1797,  or  as  to  the  relative  advantage 
of  an  alliance  with  France  or  Germany  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  question  whether  the  Church  should  take 
sides  is  asked  to-day,  not  with  reference  to  such 
questions,  which  are  the  staple  of  statecraft  in  every 
age,  but  with  reference  to  those  problems  of  "  social 
policy  "  which  now  bulk  so  largely  in  the  programmes 
of  every  party.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
perhaps  more  simple  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  Church,  by  its  very  existence,  is  committed 
to  the  view  that  all  existing  social  orders  are  pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory  in  God's  sight.  The  state- 
ment that  the  law  has  included  all  under  sin  has, 
perhaps,  a  wider  application  than  to  the  Jewish 
law  alone.  Every  member  of  the  Church  is  sworn 
to  renounce,  not  only  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  but 
also  the  world.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the  Church 
that  she  too  often  finds  it  necessary  to  remind 
members  so  pledged  that  Christians  cannot  tolerate 
certain  social  conditions.  Of  course  they  cannot, 
of  course  they  are  responsible  for  finding  a  remedy, 
and  of  course  the  Church  should  uphold  clear  moral 
principles  irrespective  of  the  party  by  whom  they 
are  espoused. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  discussion  of  particular 
remedies,  the  Church  has  to  bear  in  mind  several 
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considerations.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  commissioned 
first  and  foremost  to  preach  the  supreme  remedy, 
the  spiritual  regeneration  and  redemption  of  man- 
kind. The  promise  to  her  is  that,  if  she  has  faith 
to  preach  the  gospel,  the  signs  of  power  over  material 
things  will  follow  them  that  believe.  Again,  she 
has  to  consider  how  far  she  is  herself  responsible  for 
certain  evils.  For  instance,  we  are  all  impressed 
to-day  with  the  deterioration  of  boys  and  girls 
over  school  age  owing  to  continued  unemployment, 
but  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  starting  of 
day  continuation  schools  will  suffice  to  counteract 
the  meagreness  of  the  religious  education  given  in 
so  many  of  our  Church  schools.  Again,  the  Church 
has  to  consider  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
functions  of  the  State  are  not  unlimited.  The 
family  is  a  divinely  appointed  institution,  no  less 
than  the  State  and  the  Church,  and  the  human 
instinct  for  common  action  has,  in  all  ages,  led  to 
the  formation  of  co-operative  communities  like 
the  Guild  and  the  Friendly  Society,  which  seem 
to  be  more  appropriate  agencies  for  certain  purposes 
than  the  State.  Finally,  the  Church  has  to  consider 
whether  a  given  problem  is  one  on  which  bishops 
or  presbyteries  can  speak  authoritatively  in  virtue 
of  their  commission  as  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
of  God,  or  one  on  which  her  members  must  seek 
to  represent  the  views  of  faithful  Christians  generally. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Church  as  a  whole,  divided  as 
the  is,  has  no  representative  machinery  sufficient 
so  enable  her  to  ascertain  and  express  the  views  of 
her  members,  and  there  are  few  denominations 
taken  singly  which  can  claim  to  have  such  machinery. 
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Even  if,  after  considering  all  these  points,  the 
Church  decides  that  there  is  a  clear  case  for  State 
action,  as  distinct  from  other  action,  she  can  hardly 
claim  to  be  a  judge  of  method.  She  may  decide 
that  the  State  should  make  better  provision  for  the 
aged,  though  she  must  at  the  same  time  teach  the 
duties  of  children  towards  their  parents ;  but  she 
can  hardly  take  sides  as  between  a  contributory  and  a 
non-contributory  scheme  of  old-age  pensions.  She 
should  emphatically  preach  the  sin  of  the  slums, 
but  she  cannot  estimate  whether  a  State  subsidy 
or  a  tax  on  land  values  will  encourage  or  discourage 
building.  Practically  every  party  difference  on 
matters  of  social  reform  centres  round  such  questions 
of  method,  and  behind  all  such  questions  lies  the 
central  problem  of  State  finance.  On  this  problem 
the  Church  as  a  Church  is  quite  clearly  incapable 
of  judging  whether  an  extra  shilling  on  the  income 
tax  will  or  will  not  increase  unemployment,  or 
what  are  the  relative  disadvantages  of  high  rates 
or  high  taxes  in  a  time  of  bad  trade. 

On  the  whole,  the  Church's  duty  is  to  preach 
the  need  for  repentance  and  the  promise  of  redemp- 
tion, but,  if  that  message  is  preached  with  power, 
it  will  stir  men  more  effectively  than  any  discussion 
of  particular  schemes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
the  Church  in  all  ages  has  borne  its  distinctive 
witness  largely  by  tracing  social  sins  to  their  source 
in  the  corrupt  affections  of  the  individual  human 
heart.  St.  James's  answer  to  the  question  "  from 
whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  "  is 
an  instance,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  such  first 
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principles  occupy  too  small  a  place  to-day  in  the 
Church's  teaching  about  social  disorders.  Real 
conflicts  of  interest  and  opinion  do  exist  in  the  body 
politic,  but  few  people  have  any  idea  how  potent, 
both  in  national  and  international  affairs,  may  be 
the  mental  bias  of  a  few  individuals,  a  bias  often 
quite  unconnected  with  the  real  facts  of  a  given 
situation.  Economic  laws  do  exist,  and  the  Church 
is  not  the  best  interpreter  of  them  ;  but  the  Church's 
teaching  is  the  only  power  that  can  straighten  out 
the  curious  moral  twists  about  money  that  often 
determine  political  action  quite  independently  of 
real  economic  law. 

This  point  of  view  is  put  forcibly  in  certain  notes 
sent  to  us  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  which 
we  may  fittingly  close  this  section  of  our  Report : 

"  i.  In  view  of  a  possible  tendency  in  some  places 
to  stress  the  position  and  authority  of  the  Church, 
we  would  emphasise,  as  Friends  always  have  done, 
the  importance  of  individual  faithfulness.  *  You 
cannot  make  the  world  better  than  you  are  yourself.' 

"  2.  A  kindred  point  arises  in  regard  to  some  deep 
and  difficult  problems  of  theory  which  are  put  for- 
ward. We  do  not  wish  to  belittle  theoretic  dis- 
cussion, but  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  difficulties 
can  only  be  answered  by  steady  following  of  the 
light  we  have.  '  Be  true  to  the  duty  that  you  know. 
That  must  be  right,  whatever  else  is  uncertain.' 
We  believe  that  men  like  George  Fox,  William  Penn 
and  Joseph  Sturge — to  name  a  few  of  our  own  body 
only — who  have  had  great  social  and  political 
influence,  owed  this  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  true  to  the  duty  they  knew. 
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"3.  In  regard  to  our  attitude  to  law  and  legal 
justice,  we  have  been  reminded  that  *  law  is  in  the 
first  instance  a  product  of  the  social  conscience. 
But  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  define  social  obliga- 
tion, it  comes  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  stating  the 
sum  of  social  obligation,'  and  again,  that  *  the 
beatitudes  are  countless  blessings  on  those  who  have 
ceased  to  make  demands  for  justice.' 

"  4.  This  thought  and  the  whole  attitude  of 
Friends  towards  the  use  of  force  prevent  us  from 
endorsing  certain  statements  which  have  been  put 
forward,  as  to  '  rights '  and  t  compulsion.'  The 
conception  of  rights,  to  mention  one  point,  demands 
interpretation  in  the  light  of  a  wider  and  deeper 
thought.  '  If  the  early  Church,'  it  has  been  said, 
'  had  put  the  "  Rights  of  Man  "  before  the  "  King- 
dom of  God  "  in  its  teaching,  slavery  would  still 
be  universal '  (Canon  Hobhouse,  Church  and  World^ 
p.  52 ;  Sir  Win.  Ramsay,  Expositor,  Nov.  1909, 
p.  4H)." 
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CLASS    DIVISIONS    IN    SOCIETY 

I.   THE  NATURE  OF  CLASSES 

THE  advent  of  political  democracy  has  not  led, 
and  does  not  of  itself  seem  likely  to  lead,  to  an 
obliteration  of  class  divisions  in  society.  Conse- 
quently any  analysis  of  contemporary  political 
structure  is  unreal  which  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  existence  of  social  classes  and  the  possibility 
of  conflict  between  them.  We  have  to  inquire, 
then,  whether  the  continuance  of  such  classes  is  con- 
sistent with  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  community; 
if  it  is  not,  how  society  is  to  rid  itself  of  them  ;  or, 
if  it  is,  what  changes  in  their  nature  and  outlook 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  application  of 
Christian  principles. 

It  is  clear  that  since  the  origin  and  basis  of  class 
distinctions  is  largely  an  economic  one,  the  subject 
cannot  be  fully  discussed  without  an  examination 
of  problems  which  are  outside  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry  on  this  occasion.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in 
the  school  of  thought  where  insistence  upon  the 
interdependence  of  politics  and  economics  is  strong- 
est— the  Marxian  school — a  struggle  for  power 
between  social  classes  is  regarded  as  supplying  both 
an  explanation  of  past  history  and  a  clue  to  future 
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social  development.  In  whatever  respects  we  may 
differ  from  this  school,  we  may  agree  with  its  expo- 
nents at  least  so  far  as  to  recognise  that  a  political 
theory  which  neglects  the  existence  of  class  antagon- 
isms, and  the  need  for  resolving  them,  is  blind  to  a 
vital  element  in  human  affairs. 

A  class  may  be  defined  as  being  composed  of 
persons  having  common  standards  of  social  conduct, 
common  opportunities  of  education,  and  a  not 
widely  dissimilar  degree  of  economic  power.  The 
existence  of  classes  does  not  necessarily  involve  any 
conscious  antagonism  between  them.  Such  an- 
tagonism is  least  likely  to  arise,  when  it  is  believed 
that  each  class  is  contributing  some  necessary 
service  to  society ;  in  such  cases,  classes  may  be  held 
to  have  a  functional  justification.  This  was,  broadly 
speaking,  the  position  in  the  best  centuries  of 
mediaeval  Christendom.  The  estates  of  the  realm 
each  contributed  something,  as  oratores,  bellatores, 
or  laboratores,  to  the  welfare  of  the  realm  and  of 
each  other.  Such  an  idea,  it  may  be  noted,  is 
consistent  with  the  widest  inequalities  of  wealth, 
honour,  and  station,  but  not  with  the  conception 
of  any  spiritual  inequality  between  men  of  differing 
classes. 

(a)  The  Evolution  of  Contemporary  Class  Divisions. 
— The  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  carried 
through  in  England  in  the  name  of  industrial  pro- 
gress, and  in  France  in  the  name  of  political  liberty, 
had  as  their  result  the  breakdown  of  such  class  bar- 
riers as  impeded  the  establishment  of  plutocracy. 
They  thus  reproduced  on  a  national  scale  a  transition 
which  can  be  traced  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  history 
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of  mediaeval  towns,  and,  notably  later,  in  the  Italian 
city-states  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Whereas 
Catholic  teaching  had  inclined  to  lay  dbwn  the 
doctrine  that  a  man's  wealth  should  depend  upon 
his  state  of  life,  Protestantism  in  the  eighteenth 
century  offered  no  opposition  to  the  idea  that  a 
man's  state  in  life  should  depend  on  his  wealth. 
The  "  bourgeoisie,"  having  deprived  the  land- 
owning aristocracy  of  its  monopoly  of  political 
power  with  the  assistance  of  a  "  democratic " 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  formed  an 
alliance  with  it  in  order  to  re-erect  the  social 
barriers  thus  overthrown  on  a  new  basis.  The 
mechanic  and  the  labourer  were  exhorted  to  be 
content,  not  with  poverty,  but  with  an  inferior 
social  position  presumed  to  be  the  necessary 
corollary  to  poverty,  and  the  growth  of  the  "  social 
reform "  movement  during  the  last  century  has 
thus  too  often  assumed  the  character  of  class  legis- 
lation. "  One  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for 
the  poor  "  is  a  principle  that  we  all  condemn ;  but 
we  have  in  practice  assumed  that  the  poor,  having 
small  economic  power,  must  be  protected,  not  only 
against  the  rich  who  have  such  power,  but  also 
against  themselves.  Economic  power,  being  the 
only  power  we  recognise,  has  become  the  test  of 
legislation,  and  inequalities  in  economic  power 
have  been  held  to  justify  benevolent  inequalities 
in  law. 

Parallel  with  this  tendency  to  reflect  economic 
divisions  in  legal  formulae,  and  to  confront  the 
principle  of  political  democracy  with  a  new  theory 
of  social  caste,  has  been  the  effort  to  organise  the 
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overthrow  of  divisions  between  the  classes,  by 
establishing  the  triumph  of  one  of  them.  The  social 
revolutionary  of  the  Marxian  school  has  preached 
"  class  consciousness  "  to  the  "  proletariat  "  as  a 
means,  on  the  one  hand,  of  awakening  its  members 
to  an  awareness  of  their  exclusion  from  the  greater 
part  of  modern  civilisation,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
confirming  their  determination  to  establish  a  new 
order  which  shall  be  based  firmly  upon  their  own 
needs  and  values,  and  to  eliminate  class  struggles 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  class  is  left  outside  to 
conduct  one.  The  programme  has  been — as  was 
to  have  been  expected — the  subject  of  violent 
controversy  ever  since  it  was  formulated,  and  when, 
some  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  passed  from  theory 
into  the  realm  of  practical  experiment,  the  issues 
it  raised  were  seen  by  all  to  be  of  vital  consequence 
to  civilisation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  issues  with 
the  fullness  that  their  importance  deserves.  It  is 
generally  objected  from  the  Christian  point  of  view 
that,  since  the  social  dynamic  on  which  the  Marxian 
depends  is  hate,  nothing  true  and  lasting  can  come 
of  the  experiments  which  he  initiates.  This  objec- 
tion, while  it  has  undoubtedly  much  force,  does  not 
seem  to  us  either  wholly  fair  or  sufficiently  pene- 
trating. That  we  should  hate  an  evil  system  and 
the  injustice  which  flows  from  it,  is  part  of  our  duty 
as  Christians,  and  if  the  Marxian  is  right  in  his 
analysis  of  the  existing  order  (which  it  is  no  part 
of  our  purpose  here  to  discuss),  he  is  not  wrong  in 
his  passion — however  violent — to  replace  it  by  a 
new  one.  Whether  the  methods  he  proposes  are 
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consistent  with  the  building  of  a  noble  society,  and 
whether  the  particular  order  at  which  he  aims  is 
likely  to  prove  either  a  just  or  a  stable  one — these 
are  the  matters  in  which  the  Marxian  may  (and,  in 
our  opinion,  should)  find  himself  at  issue  with  those 
who  judge  social  progress  from  the  standpoint  of 
Christian  values. 

(b)  Where  Proletarianism  fails. — So  far  as  our 
present  subject  is  concerned,  we  would  point  out 
that  to  make  the  "  proletariat,"  as  such,  the  criterion 
and  the  engine  of  social  change,  is  in  a  fundamental 
sense  a  surrender  to  the  very  values  of  that  pluto- 
cracy its  champions  seek  to  overthrow.  It  involves 
isolation  of,  and  concentration  upon  the  least 
human  and  truly  normal  of  all  forms  of  social 
status,  with  the  result  that  the  "  proletariat " 
being  taken  as  the  centre  of  all,  there  follows  a 
distortion  of  everything.  The  circumference  of 
plutocratic  organisation  becomes  the  centre  of  the 
new  society,  but  that  society  is  likely  in  consequence 
to  reproduce  much  that  was  most  sterile  in  the  old 
one.  It  is  not  as  "  proletarians  "  that  men,  seeking 
a  nobler  order,  can  afford  to  consider  themselves, 
if  they  are  really  to  put  behind  them  all  that  has 
most  blighted  the  development  of  personality  and 
true  citizenship  in  the  past.  Moreover,  so  complex 
is  our  existing  system,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  term  "  proletariat  "  any  precise  connotation, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  found  any  genuine  soli- 
darity upon  it  outside  the  most  restricted  circles. 
The  small  retailer,  the  clerk,  the  technician,  even 
the  skilled  artisan,  while  they  are  certainly  excluded 
for  the  most  part  from  any  control  of  the  social 
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process,  can  scarcely  be  termed  "  proletarian " 
without  an  undue  stretching  of  the  term. 

But,  finally,  it  must  be  questioned  whether  those 
social  classes  to  whom  leisure,  education,  and  oppor- 
tunity have  so  far  been  most  easily  accessible,  have 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  fashioning  of  a  new 
society.  Their  virtual  monopoly  of  culture  must 
assuredly  be  challenged,  and  with  even  greater 
justice  may  the  use  so  far  made  of  that  monopoly 
be  called  in  question.  We  cannot  be  finally  satisfied 
with  any  culture  which  is  not,  in  the  best  and  fullest 
sense,  a  democratic  culture ;  we  believe  that  those 
who  have  been  to  so  large  a  degree  excluded  from 
the  culture  of  the  past  have  large  and  vital  con- 
tributions to  make  to  the  culture  of  the  future,  not 
as  individuals  only,  but  as  a  class.  But  we  cannot 
recognise  what  has  been  termed  by  its  protagonists 
"  proletarian  culture,"  involving  as  it  does  a  con- 
scious breach  of  continuity  with  past  traditions,  and 
a  concentration  upon  narrow  and  often  secondary 
objectives,  as  providing  a  true  or  sufficient  basis  for 
the  life  of  a  society  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

There  is  also  danger  in  exaggerating  the  "  upper 
class  "  monopoly  of  culture,  and  ignoring  the  very 
real  dissemination  of  culture  among  all  classes  which 
has  marked  the  last  hundred  years.  In  politics, 
anyone  in  search  of  good  English  style  is  perhaps 
more  likely  to  find  it  to-day  in  the  speeches  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  Parliament  than  in  those  of  the 
present  generation  of  Liberals  or  Conservatives 
and,  indeed,  more  likely  to  find  it  among  the  trades 
unionists  than  among  the  "  intellectuals  "  of  the 
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Labour  Party.  The  English  and  Scottish  worker 
to-day  for  the  most  part  seeks,  not  a  new  culture, 
but  the  national  culture  of  which  he  feels  he  is  the 
rightful  heir ;  and  it  is  for  those,  rich  or  poor,  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  enter  into  that 
heritage,  to  assist  and  lead  him  in  the  direction  of 
his  desires. 


II.    THE  CLASS  PROBLEM  A  FUNDAMENTAL  ONE 

Class  divisions  which  give  rise  to  conflict,  sus- 
picion, and  estrangement  between  the  varying 
elements  in  society  are  clearly  alien  to  the  mind 
of  Christ.  They  cannot  but  hamper  disastrously 
the  development  of  that  sense  of  a  common  purpose 
which  must  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  every 
community  which  is  framing  its  corporate  life  in 
correspondence  with  the  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  But  it  is  useless  merely  to  deplore  class 
divisions,  and  still  more  futile  to  frame  our  political 
theories  and  our  social  programmes  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  do  not  exist,  or  are  of  no  consequence. 
It  is  this  sort  of  attitude  which  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  disappointments  and  disillusion 
which  the  experience  of  political  democracy  is  now 
creating  in  so  many  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 
Class  divisions  are  no  accidental  feature  of  a  modern 
society  :  they  are  an  essential  element  of  its  present 
structure.  We  have  to  face  this  fact ;  and  when 
we  examine  it  more  closely  we  must  find  ourselves 
unable,  either  to  approve  the  basis  on  which  those 
divisions  are  founded,  or  to  doubt  that  so  long  as 
this  basis  remains,  a  proper  relationship  between 
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the  different  elements  that  go  to  compose  society 
is  impossible. 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  it  is  that 
gives  "  class  feeling "  its  divisive  and  even  anti- 
social character.  That  inquiry  cannot  be  pursued 
far  on  this  occasion,  if  only  because  it  would  involve 
an  invasion  of  ground  entrusted  to  other  Com- 
missions. It  must  suffice  to  suggest  that  just  as  the 
feudal  privilege  and  political  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
the  aristocracy  were  questioned  by  a  "  class  conscious 
bourgeoisie  "  in  the  social  crisis  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  even  so  are  the  "  economic  privilege  and 
cultural  monopoly  "  of  the  upper  strata  of  modern 
society  challenged  to-day  by  a  large  body  of  those 
who  hold  themselves  unjustly  excluded  therefrom. 
To  examine  the  precise  degree  of  justification  for 
this  grievance  would  involve  a  long  inquiry  which  is 
impossible  here,  and  is,  in  any  case,  no  part  of  our 
present  task.  But  this  much  at  least  is  clear  to  us. 
If  means  can  be  found  by  which  this  sense  of 
economic  injustice  can  be  gradually,  but  not  slowly, 
dissipated ;  if  a  culture  (using  that  term  in  its 
widest  connotation)  can  be  steadily  developed  which 
is  not  merely  accessible  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
but  to  which  they  themselves  are  able  directly  to 
contribute,  we  shall  be  on  the  way  to  overcome  the 
most  considerable  obstacles  to  a  free  and  united 
society  which  now  confront  mankind.  To  work 
towards  such  objects,  then,  is  not  merely  a  praise- 
worthy hobby  for  the  individual  Christian ;  it  is  a 
compelling  obligation  laid  upon  the  whole  Church, 
and  upon  every  one  of  its  children  as  an  "  inheritor 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Christian  citizenship 
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is  not  exhausted  in  the  fulfilment  of  secular  duties  : 
it  demands  a  readiness  for  sacrifice,  for  study,  for 
devotion  and  love  without  which  the  obstacles  to 
which  we  have  alluded  are  never  likely  to  be 
overcome. 

Any  movement  for  obliterating  the  evils  flowing 
from  class  divisions  must  necessarily  be  a  movement 
towards  equality.  This  may  not  necessarily  involve  an 
identity  of  station  or  remuneration  for  every  citizen 
in  the  community.  But  it  must  certainly  aim  at 
something  more  and  something  other  than  the 
"  equality  of  opportunity  "  which,  in  the  past,  has 
all  too  often  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient  goal  for 
democracy.  For  this  still  leaves  us  with  the  question 
— "  opportunity  for  what  ?  "  The  opportunity, 
which  modern  plutocracies  have  often  prided  them- 
selves on  offering  to  those  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  is  an  opportunity  to  join  the  ranks 
of  those  who  bear  power  therein.  But  to  this  it 
has  to  be  objected,  first,  that  this  involves  merely 
the  emergence  of  a  particular  type  of  ability,  and 
not  a  specially  exalted  one ;  secondly,  that  the 
defects  from  which  societies  suffer  are  not  to  be 
cured  or  even  mitigated  by  any  increase  in  the  area 
from  which  its  controllers  are  drawn,  while  the 
standards  prevailing  therein  remain  the  same  ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  triumphant  careers  of  successful 
individuals  neither  alter  nor  allay  the  grievances  of 
those  whom  they  leave  behind  in  the  same  position 
as  before.  It  is  not  the  opportunity  to  excel  others 
which  we  need  to  universalise  ;  it  is  the  opportunity 
for  every  man  to  find  in  his  work  a  true  sense  of 
vocation  and  a  real  experience  of  fraternity,  without 
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feeling  himself  sundered  by  arbitrary  barriers  from 
his  fair  share  of  the  resources  of  civilisation. 

Political  democracy  will  never  fulfil  its  promises 
until  it  is  united  to  a  social  order  in  which  oppor- 
tunity is  based  in  no  way  upon  economic  power,  but 
is  the  heritage  of  all.  In  such  an  order  "  functional  " 
organisations  would  doubtless  supply  fresh  nuclei 
to  replace  the  "  class-conscious "  solidarities  of 
to-day ;  social  differentiation  would  become,  as  it 
were,  vertical  rather  than  horizontal ;  and  though 
this  tendency  might  bring  its  own  problems  in  its 
train,  they  would  not  involve  the  bitter  conflicts 
and  estrangements  which  our  contemporary  class 
divisions  render  almost  inevitable.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  much  that  we  associate  with  "  class  dis- 
tinctions "  will  persist  under  any  such  re-arrange- 
ment of  society  for  a  considerable  time,  but  such 
distinctions  will  lose  the  atmosphere  of  hostility  and 
bitterness  which  to-day  hangs  round  them.  In 
equal  service  and  common  devotion  to  a  single 
social  purpose  men  of  widely  differing  functions 
and  experiences  will  know  themselves  as  brothers 
not  in  dim  aspiration,  but  in  a  living  reality. 
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ST.  PAUL  had  his  local  patriotism.  Not  only  did 
he  claim  to  be  a  Roman  born,  but  also  "  a  citizen  of 
no  mean  city."  Our  Lord  Himself,  in  tears  over 
Jerusalem,  expressed  His  love,  not  only  for  the  city 
of  God,  but  for  the  city  whose  good  every  Jew  sought 
"  for  his  brethren  and  companions'  sakes."  Among 
all  the  social  groups  to  which  we  belong,  there  are 
few  that  have  greater  power  to  kindle  an  affectionate 
pride  than  our  own  town,  or  it  may  be  our  village,  and 
the  region  of  which  it  makes  part.  This  is  not  merely 
a  man's  environment ;  it  is  a  real  part  of  his  life. 
It  is  a  society  which,  like  other  societies,  produces  an 
organisation  to  serve  its  own  ends,  and  the  service 
of  which  should  make  a  specially  strong  appeal  to 
the  Christian,  who,  as  such,  must  care  for  the  good  of 
his  neighbours,  and  of  the  society  of  which  he  forms 
a  part. 

I.  THE  SPHERE  FOR  SERVICE 

The  sphere  for  service  offered  by  local  government 
is  very  wide.  In  our  own  country,  it  is  no  question 
even  of  administration  alone,  important  as  that  is. 
Local  self-government  is  a  tradition  on  which  we 
pride  ourselves,  and  there  is  a  considerable  area 
within  which  there  is  scope  for  differing  policies,  so 
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that  the  locality  can  determine  for  itself  the  lines 
of  its  development,  and  the  extent  of  the  services — 
for  health,  for  amenity,  for  education — which  it 
will  directly  offer  to  its  citizens,  and  incidentally 
also,  of  course,  the  extent  of  the  claims  it  will  make 
for  communal  purposes  on  their  private  incomes. 
Then  there  is  the  administration  itself.  According 
as  this  is  strong  or  weak,  penny  wise  or  pound  foolish, 
disinterested  or  subject  to  the  pull  of  interests  or 
parties,  will  the  community  be  well  or  badly  served. 
The  member  of  a  local  Council  may  often  feel  that 
administrative  detail  is  dull  and  petty,  and  that  there 
is  little  in  it  about  which  he  differs  from  his  col- 
leagues, and  consequently  little  difference  made  by 
his  presence  or  absence.  But  if  he  takes  a  wider 
view,  and  notes  the  change  of  atmosphere  when 
certain  representatives  are  present  or  absent,  he 
will  begin  to  realise  truths  about  group-*-  ./chology, 
and  the  committee-mind  and  its  reflex  influence  on 
the  mind  of  officers  and  officials. 

A  great  deal  of  disinterested  and  public-spirited 
service  is  given  in  municipal  and  county  adminis- 
tration. The  rarity  of  serious  corruption  in  English 
local  government  nowadays  is  a  testimony  to  that 
fact.  The  appearance  of  Civic  Leagues,  Citizens' 
Associations  and  the  like,  having  for  their  purpose  the 
visualisation  of  the  life  of  their  town  as  a  whole, 
the  pressing  of  its  needs  on  the  bodies  responsible, 
and  the  finding  of  suitable  candidates  for  such 
bodies,  is  a  wholesome  symptom.  Probably  a  great 
deal  of  the  service  offered  in  all  these  ways  is  that 
of  men  and  women  whose  ideals  and  character  have 
been  formed  by  Christian  influences.  And  because 
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individuals  fail  to  work  out  their  philosophies  con- 
sistently and  to  label  themselves  correctly,  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  any  line  of  cleavage  perceptible 
between  the  good  citizen  who  is  a  professing 
Christian,  and  the  good  citizen  in  general.1  But  it 
is  a  little  disquieting  that,  even  now,  the  average 
member  of  the  average  congregation  does  not  feel 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship  laid  upon  his  con- 
science as  part  of  his  Christian  duty. 


II.  CHRISTIAN  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  average  professing  Christian  has  either  never 
troubled  to  think  about  these  things  at  all,  sharing 
with  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  fellow-citizens  an 
apathy  that  keeps  him  from  the  poll,  based  on  an 
ignorance  about  the  functions  of  Borough,  District, 
and  County  Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  an 
apathy  that  is  deep  and  almost  impenetrable. 
There  are  still  some  who  cherish  a  sense  of  their 
spiritual  superiority  in  ignoring  such  "  merely 
secular  "  activities.  The  average  Christian  has  yet 
to  be  made  to  see  that  either  all  life  is  spiritual, 

1  While  in  the  short  ran,  or  over  any  given  horizontal  section 
of  society,  we  may  not  find  that  the  degrees  of  good  citizenship 
manifested  by  individuals  vary  according  to  their  differing 
creeds,  in  the  long  run,  or  across  any  given  vertical  sections  of 
society,  we  shall  find  such  correspondences.  Japan  of  the  future, 
for  instance,  will  certainly  develop  differently  according  as  Japan 
becomes  or  does  not  become  a  Christian  nation.  Central  Africa 
will  be  different  according  to  the  result  of  the  present  straggle 
between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  there.  And  England 
will  also  be  different  according  as  Christianity  is  or  is  not  her 
dominant  creed. 
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or  none  of  it ;  and  that  his  religion  is  most  im- 
perfectly expressed  if  it  dominates  his  individual 
relationships  only,  and  not  his  social  relationships 
also.  In  short,  what  has  already  been  said  about 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship  applies  to  local  as 
well  as  to  national  and  international  citizenship. 
Christian  public  opinion  needs  to  be  a  much  stronger 
force  than  it  is  in  discovering  and  developing  voca- 
tions to  local  government.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  think  such  bodies  as  Christian  Social  Service 
centres,  or  Interdenominational  Social  Councils,  are 
valuable.  The  Christian  needs  to  be  made  to  feel 
his  responsibility  as  a  Christian,  and  to  realise  the 
poverty  of  a  merely  individualistic  interpretation  of 
Christianity.  Also,  he  needs  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing these  things  into  the  atmosphere  of  prayer. 

If  such  bodies  as  these  Interdenominational 
Councils  are  therefore  to  justify  themselves,  they 
must  have  strong  bases  in  their  constituent  churches 
and  congregations.  If  every  congregation  ought  to 
have  its  study-circles  and  probably  its  committee 
at  work  on  the  general  problems  of  politics,  so  cer- 
tainly these  should  also  deal  with  current  local 
problems. 

The  work  of  such  organisations  will,  of  course,  need 
to  be  done  in  the  Christian  spirit  :  that  is,  they  must 
not  merely  or  chiefly  denounce  evil,  but  encourage 
good.  There  is  a  tendency,  from  which  many  pro- 
fessing Christians  are  not  free,  to  criticise  loudly 
enough  whatever  they  may  dislike  in  the  policy  of 
any  local  body,  whether  it  be  its  rash  expenditure  of 
money,  or  its  apparent  toleration  of  social  evils, 
while  they  fail  actively  to  support  policies  of  which 
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they  approve.  As  a  matter  of  mere  common  sense, 
it  may  be  observed  that  mere  criticism  from  out- 
siders, and  often  from  outsiders  who  know  little  about 
the  difficulties  under  which  a  public  authority  may 
labour,  is  often  naturally  resented.  The  more 
practical  way  in  which  to  go  to  work  would  be,  first, 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  officials  for  information 
as  to  what  is  being  done,  then  with  friendly  members 
of  the  authority  in  question  as  to  what  might  be 
done,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  put  forward  by 
correspondence  or  by  deputation  fairly  detailed 
suggestions.  Co-operation  of  this  sort  is  often 
quite  useful,  and  is  sometimes  even  welcomed.  For, 
as  a  rule,  the  members  of  such  authorities  will  be 
very  conscious  of  the  pull  of  the  ratepayer,  and 
sometimes  the  pull  of  private  interests ;  but  they 
seldom  feel  the  inspiration  of  a  pull  from  Christian 
public  opinion. 

Again,  opportunities  for  co-operation  in  detail  are 
often  missed.  Church  workers,  for  example,  are 
still  to  be  found  who  will  supplement  from  Church 
funds  what  they  feel  to  be  inadequate  poor  relief,  but 
never  concern  themselves  with  the  way  in  which 
the  guardians  administer  such  relief.1  They  will 
visit  insanitary  and  overcrowded  dwellings  con- 
stantly, but  regard  it  as  none  of  their  business  to 
report  such  things  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
It  is  true  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  so 
doing,  because  an  improvement  forced  on  the  land- 
lord by  the  authorities  may  mean  an  increase  of 
rent  to  the  tenant,  who,  if  he  suspects  the  Church 
visitor  of  being  concerned  in  the  matter,  will 
1  We  deal  further  with  this  question  in  Chapter  VI.,  q.v. 
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probably  shut  the  door  in  his  face  at  his  next  visit. 
But  here,  again,  a  Christian  public  opinion  on  the 
duties  of  owners  of  house-property,  and  a  wholesome 
curiosity  as  to  the  ownership,  would  often  be 
extremely  useful.  The  dwellers  in  the  houses  know, 
if  the  pastor  does  not,  when  their  landlord  is  a  pillar 
of  the  Church.  Failures  such  as  these  are  chiefly 
due  to  want  of  thought.  Others  are  due  to  want  of 
knowledge,  as  when  a  Club  worker  may  hear  again 
and  again  of  bad  conditions — inadequate  heating,  for 
example,  or  unsatisfactory  sanitary  accommodation 
— and  may  see  its  bad  effects  on  the  health  or  mind 
of  girls  or  boys,  and  yet  have  no  idea  that  the  thing 
could  be  remedied  at  once  by  means  of  a  letter  to 
the  Town  Hall  or  to  the  Home  Office,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  Chapter  VI  of  this  Report  we  suggest 
the  kind  of  information  every  citizen  ought  to  take 
the  trouble  to  get,  in  order  that  he  may  see  the  things 
that  are  before  his  eyes,  and  take  action  in  con- 
sequence. 

Two  real  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
realisation  of  the  conception  of  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  as  a  local  citizen  here  suggested.  First, 
behind  that  hesitation  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above,  which  the  Christian  often  genuinely  feels  at 
mixing  himself  up  with  these  "  merely  secular " 
activities,  lies  a  sense  that  anything  less  than  a 
personal  relationship  is  sub-Christian.  But  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  government  involves  the  merg- 
ing of  a  personal  responsibility  for  action  in  a  corpor- 
ate responsibility ;  and  this  is  more  fully  felt  in 
work  in  the  comparatively  small  local  sphere  where 
persons  are  realised  as  individuals,  not  merged  in 
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statistics.  The  Christian  feels  that  he  would  more 
properly  aim  at  converting  the  landlord  than  at 
putting  the  sanitary  law  into  effect ;  or  that,  seeing 
a  brother  or  sister  in  need,  he  is  not  doing  the  right 
thing  in  merely  taking  a  fractional  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  some  relief  scale,  or  other  form  of  assist- 
ance which  will  include  this  particular  case.  If 
1 1  he  acts  on  this  view,  however,  he  ignores  the  reality 
i  of  corporate  life  and  corporate  responsibility ;  and 
the  Church  needs  to  preach  more  insistently  that 
these  too  are  spheres  of  Christian  opportunity. 

The  other  difficulty  is  one  we  have  already  dealt 
!  with  in  general,  but  it,  too,  is  specially  felt  in  the 
,  sphere  of  local  government.     It  is  the  party  system. 
Practically,  in  most  places  and  for  most  people,  it  is 
:  difficult  to  get  a  footing  in  public  life  except  through 
i  backing  of  one  or  other  political  party.     It  used  to 
j  be  commonly  argued  that  there  was  no  proper  place 
for  the  political  party  in  local  government ;    that 
the  party  machines  only  came  into  the  matter  be- 
cause  local   government   gave   them   a   convenient 
method  for  keeping  themselves  in  touch  with  the 
constituencies ;    and  that  self-respecting  candidates 
ought  to  stand  as  Independents.     Even  in  those  days 
this  was  easier  said  than  done.     Some  organisation  is 
necessary  to  find  and  introduce  and  run  a  candidate  ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  create  it  each  time  ad  hoc;  and  what 
has  been  said  before  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  party 
representing  a  general  attitude  of  mind  over  some 
small  group  having  some  special  interest,  holds  good 
in  this  field  as  well  as  on  the  larger  scale.     We  think 
also  that  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that,  at  the 
present  day,  the  general  attitude  of  the  political 
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parties  respectively  is  relevant  to  local  government 
so  far  as  the  choice  of  policy  is  concerned.  It  is  true 
that  administration  forms  a  very  large  part  of  local 
government,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  more  scope 
for  the  independent  candidate,  or  for  a  choice 
irrespective  of  party,  "in  local  than  in  national 
politics.  And  in  administrative  matters  there  should 
be,  and  commonly  is,  forgetfulness  of  party  attach- 
ments among  the  members  of  a  local  authority. 
But,  generally  speaking,  we  should  apply  to  local 
politics  what  we  have  already  said  of  national 
politics,  as  to  the  duty  of  sharing  in  the  work  of  party 
organisation,  not  leaving  it  on  one  side  as  a  thing 
unpleasant  if  not  unclean.  Here,  too,  the  battles  of 
the  Lord  can  be  fought. 
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CHRISTIANITY   AND    THE    PRESS 

THE  word  "  Press  "  is  here  used  to  denote  the 
newspaper,  and  not  periodical  literature  generally. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  discuss 
"  the  religious  Press "  or  the  space  devoted  to 
"  ecclesiastical  news  "  in  the  "  secular  "  Press.  The 
subject  for  consideration  is  the  function  of  the 
newspaper  in  society  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  The  discussion  is  confined  to  the  British 
situation,  though  the  general  principles,  so  far  as 
they  are  true  at  all,  should  be  equally  applicable  to 
any  newspaper. 

I.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESS 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  newspaper  is 
the  most  influential  educational  factor  in  the  adult 
life  of  the  country,  especially  if  Sunday  papers  are 
included.  The  pulpit  and  the  platform  have  not 
lost  their  power,  and  wireless  broadcasting  is  a 
new  force  with  which  to  reckon,  but  they  reach 
effectively  only  a  fraction  of  the  population.  The 
reading  public,  so  far  as  books  are  concerned,  is  a 
minority,  even  if  a  most  influential  one.  But  the 
Press  reaches  everybody  and  dwarfs  even  the  cinema 
in  importance. 
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It  is  an  axiom  that  one  cannot  legislate — to  any 
useful  purpose  at  any  rate — far  in  advance  of  public 
opinion.  And  public  opinion  is  shaped  by  the 
Press.  It  is  only  the  exceptional  man  who  reads  his 
paper  with  critical  detachment  and  preserves  a 
balanced  judgment.  It  is  their  daily  paper  that 
determines  the  attitude  of  the  mass  of  men  and 
women  towards  current  events,  national  and  inter- 
national. They  have  no  other  source  of  information. 
Upon  its  evidence  their  collective  decisions,  especially 
in  times  of  crisis,  are  almost  entirely  based.  If 
those  who  control  our  newspapers  set  their  opinions 
above  the  truth  they  are  destroying  the  foundations 
upon  which  our  political  life  is  based.  Democracy 
is  built  upon  sand  if  it  is  denied  access  to  the  facts. 
"  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  greatest  power  in 
England,  in  certain  times  of  crisis  at  least,  is  outside 
constitutional  control.  A  few  newspaper  pro- 
prietors come  nearer,  at  just  those  junctures  which 
are  crucial,  really  to  governing  England  and  making 
it  what  it  is,  than  Commons  or  Cabinet,  Church  or 
Trade  Union  "  (Angell,  The  Press  and  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Society,  p.  25). 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  maintain  that  the 
newspaper  has  little  formative  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  The  policy  of  the  newsaper  is  simply  to  say 
for  the  average  man  what  he  is  unable  to  express. 
"  Exactly  what  I've  been  thinking  all  the  time," 
he  says,  and  finding  that  the  leader-writer  expresses 
his  own  opinion,  he  is  naturally  convinced  that  the 
writer  is  undeniably  an  able  man.  The  views  of 
the  newspaper,  so  it  is  argued,  are  only  a  reflection 
of  what  men  are  thinking  at  the  moment.  Until 
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the  time  is  ripe  no  amount  of  Press  guidance  will 
achieve  anything.  The  journalist  can  only  catch 
glimpses  of  how  the  public  mind  is  working,  and 
record  with  what  insight  he  has  the  trend  of 
opinion. 

But  this  argument  is  more  plausible  than  true. 
The  grain  of  truth  it  contains  is  that  the  Press  could 
not  suddenly  induce  the  nation,  or  even  an  individual, 
to  accept  views  in  violent  contradiction  to  those 
currently  held.  Its  power  is  limited,  and  the 
conversion  of  public  opinion  must  needs  be  a  slow 
process.  But  "  the  average  man "  can  form  no 
opinion  without  at  least  some  facts  to  go  upon.  It 
is  the  Press  which  selects  and  presents  the  facts,  and 
in  so  doing  almost  inevitably,  whether  unconscious- 
ly or  of  design,  colours  them.  Editorial  policy  affects 
"  news  "  as  well  as  leaders.  It  decides  what  is  to 
go  in,  and  where.  This  guidance  of  opinion  through 
news  is  the  more  insidious  in  that  it  is  seldom 
suspected. 

Further,  even  with  the  facts  before  him,  the 
average  man  has  no  "  opinion  "  until  it  is  expressed 
either  by  himself  or  by  someone  else  for  him.  One 
might  say  that  he  has  several  potential  opinions.  It 
is  possible  for  a  speaker  or  a  writer  to  appeal  to  his 
"  better  self"  or  to  trade  upon  his  lower  instincts. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  more  often  than  not  he  will 
accept  the  formulated  ready-made  opinion  of  his 
paper  as  his  own. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  power  of  the 
Press  over  public  opinion  is  of  vital  moment  to  those 
who  are  concerned  for  the  building  of  a  nobler  order 
of  society,  let  us  examine  the  function  of  the  Press 
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ideally,  and  the  present-day  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  functioning. 

II.  THE  IDEAL  PAPER 

The  ideal  paper  would  be  first  and  foremost  a 
news  paper.  It  would  provide  information  as 
impartial  and  accurate  as  human  fallibility  would 
allow  on  all  kinds  of  questions,  great  and  small, 
which  were  of  general  concern  or  interest  to  the 
community.  In  matters  of  moment  where  the 
"  facts  "  were  at  issue  and  opinion  divided,  as,  for 
example,  in  a  miners'  strike,  the  paper  would  state 
both  sides  impartially.  While  not  above  reporting 
affairs  of  human  interest,  but  of  little  importance,  it 
would  take  care  by  the  allocation  of  space  and  in 
other  ways  to  preserve  a  proper  sense  of  proportion 
in  itself  and  its  readers,  and  not  encourage  trivialities 
to  dominate  the  public  mind  if  issues  of  real  moment 
were  at  stake. 

In  recording  crime  or  sordid  happenings,  it  would 
observe  a  wise  reticence,  and  while  outspoken  when 
the  welfare  of  the  society  so  demanded,  would  never 
pander  to  the  baser  appetites  of  humanity  in  order 
to  increase  its  circulation. 

The  ideal  paper  might  still  contain  "  propa- 
ganda." It  might  be  controlled  by  a  man  or  group 
of  men  with  certain  convictions  as  to  the  policy  which 
the  State  should  pursue  in  the  national  interest. 
They  would  use  their  paper  as  a  means  of  stating 
their  case.  But  being  honest  men,  they  would  be 
scrupulously  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
recording  of  facts  and  the  presentation  of  arguments. 
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The  news  columns  would  be  impartial,  however 
vigorous  the  leading  article. 

In  times  of  international  crisis,  the  paper  would 
exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon  public  passion, 
and  help  the  nation  to  "  keep  its  head  "  while  a  just 
solution  was  being  sought  for  the  dispute. 

In  addition  to  news  and  opinion  on  public  issues, 
the  paper  would,  of  course,  chronicle  the  lighter 
side  of  life,  and  cater  for  the  interests  of  its  readers  in 
sport,  in  literary  and  dramatic  criticism,  and  so  forth. 
Honesty  is  not  synonymous  with  dullness.  While 
there  is  much  in  modern  advertising  that  is  wasteful 
or  dishonest,  there  will  still  be  advertisement  in 
Utopia.  The  ideal  paper  might  still  draw  the 
greater  part  of  its  income  from  advertisements,  but 
it  would  no  more  think  of  allowing  the  advertiser 
to  control  its  policy  than  a  judge  would  of  taking 
a  bribe  to  deflect  the  course  of  justice. 

The  ideal  paper,  in  short,  would  pride  itself  upon 
its  accuracy,  fair-mindedness,  and  devotion  to  the 
public  good. 

III.  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that  such  ideals 
are  not  those  of  many  journalists,  or  that  there  are  not 
papers  which  seek  to  approximate  to  such  a  standard 
and  more  or  less  succeed.  But  such  journalists  are 
the  first  to  recognise  how  far  the  Press  as  a  whole  falls 
short.  Let  us  attempt  to  state  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ideal. 

It  is  all  important  to  realise,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Press  is  a  great  educa- 
tional force  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  not  primarily 
conducted  as  such,  but  as  a  commerical  undertaking, 
in  which  circulation  is  the  measure  of  success.  There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong  in  the  desire  for  circu- 
lation in  itself.  The  more  an  editor  or  a  business 
manager  believed  in  his  paper  as  an  educational 
agency,  the  keener  he  would  become  to  promote  its 
circulation.  But  though  "  circulation  "  is  a  good 
servant,  it  is  clearly  a  bad  master.  Justifiable  as 
a  means,  it  ought  not  to  be  an  end. 

The  modern  newspaper  is  a  great  industrial  enter- 
prise demanding  a  large  capital,  supplied  by  investors 
who  seek  a  return  for  their  money.  It  is  clearly  as 
legitimate  a  field  for  investment  as,  say,  soap  or 
cotton.  It  is  also  a  highly  competitive  industry, 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  be  put  out  of  business  by  a  rival 
who  catches  the  public  taste  more  effectively.  The 
editor  is  a  trustee  for  the  property  of  the  share- 
holders ;  he  is  under  obligation  to  earn  dividends. 
How  far  is  he  justified  in  jeopardising  the  property 
of  others  for  his  convictions  ?  In  any  case,  if  he 
loses  his  circulation  the  paper  becomes  valueless  even 
to  the  cause  for  which  he  has  sacrificed  it. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  newspapers  are  the  servants 
of  "capital  "  and  dominated  by  "  big  business." 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  controlling  interest  in 
most  of  them  is  owned  by  those  who  are  large  share- 
holders in  other  industries.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  newspapers  are  sometimes  consciously 
employed  to  further  other  ends.  For  example,  take 
this  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Official 
Receiver  in  connection  with  the  compulsory  liquida- 
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tion  of  the  Globe  Newspaper  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  1921  : — 
"  The  company  was  registered  in  June,  1920,  to 
acquire  the  Globe.  It  was  promoted  by  a  London 
Bank  to  use  the  paper  as  an  advertising  medium  for 
industrial  concerns  in  which  the  bank  was  interested  " 
(Times,  July  28,  1921).  In  Lord  Rhondda's  Life 
it  is  also  definitely  stated,  in  his  own  words,  that  the 
attraction  of  newspaper-owning  for  him,  and  he  was 
substantially  interested  in  several,  was  as  a  subsidiary 
to  his  economic  interests  in  other  businesses. 

None  the  less,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  "  big 
business "  which  dominates  most  newspapers,  is 
the  newspaper  business  itself.  All  else  is  subsidiary 
to  the  securing  of  circulation.  It  is  only  rarely  that 
a  paper  is  the  deliberate  tool  of  other  interests,  at 
any  rate  in  England.  It  is  said  that  in  some  other 
countries  the  case  is  different. 

The  power  of  the  advertiser  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  this  connection.  It  is  the  advertisement 
columns  that  really  pay  for  the  paper.  Lord 
Beaverbrook  estimates  that  the  revenue  from  ad- 
vertising in  London  newspapers  totals  ^13,000,000 
a  year  (Newspaper  World,  May  20,  1922).  But 
advertising  follows  circulation.  Once  a  paper  has 
built  up  its  circulation,  it  will  probably  get  its 
advertisements,  whatever  its  policy.  None  the  less, 
the  advertising  manager  cannot  afford  to  be  in- 
different to  the  opinions  expressed  to  him  by  power- 
ful advertising  interests,  and  pressure  on  the  editorial 
policy  is  a  not  unlikely  result.  Certainly  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  a  paper  to  get  successfully  launched 
if  it  stood  for  a  policy  which  the  great  advertising 
firms  considered  inimical  to  their  interests. 
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But  the  all-controlling  quest  for  circulation  is  apt 
to  create  evils  as  serious  as  subordination  to  other 
economic  interests. 

The  journalist,  as  a  business  man  in  charge  of  a 
valuable  concern,  fighting  every  day  a  fierce  com- 
petitive struggle,  is  inevitably  tempted  to  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance  to  securing  readers.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  "  make  righteousness  readable,"  as 
one  paper  has  been  honourably  credited  with  doing. 
Pickles  are  said  to  form  too  large  a  part  of  the  diet 
of  the  over-tired  East-Ender.  The  evening  paper 
in  its  effort  to  appeal  to  the  wearied  City  worker  is 
prone  at  times  to  offer  unwholesome  but  stimulating 
food  for  the  jaded  palate.  For  such  matter,  we  are 
told,  the  mass  of  the  public  has  an  untiring  appetite. 
If  one  paper  supplies  this  kind  of  diet,  all  others  have 
to  follow.  "  It  is  not  a  question  about  which  it  is 
worth  while  moralising.  ...  It  is  not  possible  to 
dictate  to  your  public,  and  the  only  choice  open  to 
anyone  who  is  obstinate  on  questions  of  taste  is  to 
appeal  to  a  narrow  public  of  a  better  class  against 
the  more  common  preferences  of  the  multitude  " 
(Dibblee,  The  Newspaper,  p,  39).  Certain  Sunday 
newspapers  in  particular  are  notorious  for  their 
supply  of  garbage. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  reader  brings 
several  potential  opinions  to  his  paper.  But  these 
opinions  are  not  all  equally  easily  or  pleasantly 
brought  to  the  surface.  It  is  easier  to  rouse  passion 
against  the  "  bolshevism  "  of  the  striker  or  the 
"  profiteering  "  of  the  "  capitalist  "  than  to  lead 
the  public  to  form  a  dispassionate  judgment  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  dispute.  The  paper  which 
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ran  counter  to  the  surface  prejudices  of  its  readers 
would  offer  an  opening  to  its  rivals  anxious  to  capture 
its  circulation.  It  is  more  profitable  to  tell  the 
public  the  lie  it  likes  than  the  truth  that  is  un- 
pleasant. "  In  war-time,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  a 
people  only  wants  to  hear  two  things — good  of 
themselves  and  evil  of  the  enemy."  The  less 
reputable  newspapers  exploit  the  psychology  of  the 
crowd  rather  than  create  it.  They  give  the  public 
"  what  it  wants,"  but  they  make  it  want  what  they 
give  it.  It  is  one  more  of  the  "  vicious  circles "  familiar 
to  the  student  of  social  affairs.  Public  opinion 
creates  the  Press  :  the  Press  is  apt  to  stress  the  worst 
in  public  opinion.  "  It  is  impossible  to  deny," 
writes  one  observer,  himself  a  journalist,  "  that  the 
recent  commercialisation  of  journalism  is  an  irre- 
deemable loss  to  this  country "  (Dibblee,  The 
Newspaper,  p.  no). 

Dr.  Johnson's  dictum  just  quoted  is  unfortunately 
not  true  only  in  war-time.  The  desire  to  hear  other 
countries  disparaged  in  comparison  with  one's  own, 
the  readiness  to  believe  the  worst  about  the  foreigner, 
is  widely  prevalent  at  all  seasons.  Patriotism,  love 
of  country,  is  too  often  conceived  as  having  as  its 
converse  the  dislike  or  hatred  of  others.  A  curious 
blend  of  the  good  and  bad  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
"  man  in  the  street,"  and  its  reflection  in  his  papers, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  declaration  of  the  Daily  Mail 
on  its  fourth  anniversary,  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War 
be  it  remembered. 

"  People  have  sought  to  explain  our  progress  by 
many  reasons.  The  main  cause  is  that  the  Daily 
Mail  is  the  embodiment  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
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Imperial  idea.  Those  who  launched  this  journal 
had  one  definite  aim  in  view.  It  was,  and  is,  to  be 
the  articulate  voice  of  British  progress  and  domina- 
tion. We  believe  in  England.  We  know  that  the 
advance  of  the  Union  Jack  means  protection  for  the 
weaker  races,  justice  for  the  oppressed,  liberty  for 
the  downtrodden.  Our  Empire  has  not  yet  ex- 
hausted itself.  Great  tasks  lie  before  it,  great 
responsibilities  have  to  be  borne.  It  is  for  the  power, 
the  greatness,  the  supremacy  of  this  Empire  that  we 
have  stood.  In  the  heart  of  every  Englishman  has 
dawned  the  consciousness  that  a  still  greater  destiny 
awaits  us." 

Such  a  programme  as  interpreted  by  not  a  few  of 
our  papers  has  not  always  made  for  the  international 
understanding  and  brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  glorification 
of  a  selfish  nationalism  is  the  deliberate  policy  of 
most  of  our  newspapers.  What  is  even  worse  is  that 
they  would  accept  such  a  charge  as  a  compliment. 
And  the  people  love  to  have  it  so. 

In  his  book,  Liberty  and  the  News,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  the  American  publicist,  writes  vigorously,  yet 
with  substantial  truth,  of  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  the  unscrupulous  journalist  in  the  real 
of  international  relations  :  "  If  I  lie  in  a  lawsi 
involving  the  fate  of  my  neighbour's  cow,  I  can  go  t( 
jail.  But  if  I  lie  to  a  million  readers  in  a  matter 
involving  war  and  peace,  I  can  lie  my  head  off,  and, 
if  I  choose  the  right  series  of  lies,  be  entirely  irrespon- 
sible. Nobody  will  punish  me  if  I  lie  about  Japan,  for 
example.  I  can  announce  that  every  Japanese  valet 
is  a  reservist,  and  every  Japanese  store  a  mobilisation 
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centre.  I  am  immune.  And  if  there  should  be 
hostilities  with  Japan,  the  more  I  lied  the  more 
popular  I  should  be.  If  I  asserted  that  the  Japanese 
secretly  drank  the  blood  of  children,  that  Japanese 
women  were  unchaste,  that  the  Japanese  were  really 
not  a  branch  of  the  human  race  after  all,  I  guarantee 
that  most  of  the  newspapers  would  print  it  eagerly, 
and  that  I  should  get  a  hearing  in  churches  all  over 
the  country.  And  all  this  for  the  reason  that  the 
public,  when  it  is  dependent  on  testimony  and  pro- 
tected by  no  rules  of  evidence,  can  act  only  on  the 
excitement  of  its  pugnacities  and  its  hopes  "  (op.  cit., 
p.  39).  One  of  the  most  important  aims  Christians 
must  work  for  in  order  to  make  human  brotherhood 
possible  is  a  truthful  news  service.  Truly  to  inter- 
pret the  life  and  ideas  of  the  nations  to  one  another 
is  in  itself  an  essentially  Christian  thing. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  moral  problems  for  the 
journalist  is  the  extent  to  which  he  is  justified  in 
advocating  the  policy  of  the  newspaper  by  which  he 
is  employed,  when  it  runs  contrary  to  his  own  con- 
victions. It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  newspaper  is 
impersonal,  and  that  in  unsigned  matter  the  private 
opinions  of  the  writer  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  The  barrister  does  not  suffer  in  character  by 
being  able  to  maintain  the  side  for  which  he  is  briefed. 
The  position  of  the  journalist,  it  is  maintained,  is 
the  same. 

None  the  less,  this  problem  has  often  become  acute 
under  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  modern 
newspaper.  A  paper  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
new  proprietor  who  has  acquired  it  with  the  inten- 
tion of  changing  its  politics.  Cases  have  not 
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infrequently  occurred  where  such  a  change  has  led 
to  the  resignation  of  their  posts  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  editorial  staff.  Lord  Morley  once 
commented  on  this  feature  of  the  journalist's  life, 
and  declared  that  in  consequence  of  it  he  had  never 
felt  able  to  advise  a  young  man  to  adopt  journalism 
as  a  career. 

The  tendency  of  news  and  propaganda  to  become 
confused  has  already  been  noted.  The  journalist 
who  deliberately  falsified  the  facts  in  order  to 
support  his  case  would  be  as  unpleasant  as  a  scientist 
who  "  cooked  "  the  results  of  his  experiments  to 
make  them  correspond  with  his  theories ;  it  is  just 
plain  dishonesty.  But  the  trouble  is  seldom  as  crude 
or  obvious  as  that.  For  a  large  part  of  its  news,  the 
paper  is  dependent  upon  the  great  news-distributing 
agencies ;  they  exert  a  selective  and  colouring 
influence  upon  the  material  they  supply.  Even 
where  the  news  is  gathered  by  its  own  reporter,  there 
is  the  temptation  to  record  what  will  please  the 
paper.  It  is  difficult,  some  would  say  impossible, 
with  all  the  honest  intentions  in  the  world,  to  be  an 
impartial  recorder.  When  the  news  has  reached 
the  paper,  the  decision  has  to  be  taken  between  one 
item  of  news  and  another.  To  exclude  news  un- 
favourable to  one's  opinions,  or  to  condense  it  into 
a  paragraph  in  a  corner,  is  a  not  unnatural  inclina- 
tion. Great  is  the  power  of  the  "  suppress,"  as  Lord 
Northcliffe  once  called  it.  The  distribution  of 
emphasis  in  news,  its  position  and  headlines,  make 
all  the  difference  to  its  effect  on  the  reader.  Thus 
naturally  enough  the  policy  of  the  paper  expresses 
itself,  even  if  unconsciously,  in  the  news  columns. 
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Statements  are  unsuspectingly  accepted  by  the 
reader  as  plain  facts,  which  have  in  reality  run  the 
gauntlet  of  three  or  four  possible  distortions ;  and 
he  is  led  insensibly  to  the  formation  of  an  opinion. 
Whether  the  policy  of  the  paper  is  honesty  and  im- 
partiality, or  the  determination  "  to  see  that  the  Whig 
dogs  get  the  worst  of  it,"  it  has  influence  on  the 
"  facts  "  it  records.  The  power  of  the  paper  over 
opinion  is  probably  more  effectually  exerted  through 
its  presentation  of  news  than  through  its  leading 
articles. 

The  case  against  the  Press  as  we  know  it  to-day  is 
well  summarised  by  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  in  his  book 
Ihe  Press  and  the  Organisation  of  Society  : 

"  In  a  civilisation  increasingly  complex  and 
difficult  to  manage,  demanding  not  only  a  rising 
level  of  intelligence  but  of  character — the  capacity 
to  discipline  certain  instincts  which  undisciplined 
become  anti-social  and  destructive — newspapers  are 
compelled,  for  the  profits  which  are  the  condition  of 
their  existence,  increasingly  to  appeal  to  the  most 
easily  aroused  interests  of  readers ;  to  pander  to  the 
instincts  and  emotions  that  can  be  most  rapidly 
excited,  to  the  "  first  "  instead  of  the  "  second  " 
thought,  irrespective  of  the  social  outcome  of  the 
tendency  or  temper  thus  created.  Since  the  most 
rapidly  aroused  emotion  is  often  the  most  anti- 
social, and  the  first  thought  as  opposed  to  the  second, 
a  prejudice,  this  competitive  process  sets  up  a  pro- 
gressive debasement  of  the  public  mind  and  judg- 
ment ;  of  that  capacity  to  decide  wisely  and  truly 
which  is,  in  the  last  resort,  the  thing  upon  which 
the  well-working  of  society  must  depend  "  (p.  23). 
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The  word  "  compelled  "  may  perhaps  be  ques- 
tioned, but  broadly  this  judgment  penetrates  to  the 
root  of  the  trouble  We  must  not,  of  course,  be 
taken  as  asserting  that  all  newspapers  are  equally- 
guilty  of  thus  following  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
still  less  as  making  an  attack  upon  journalists  as  a 
body.  Many  of  them  are  aware  of  and  deplore  these 
tendencies  as  much  as  any  outside  critic.  The  Press 
is  not  isolated ;  it  is  a  part  and  an  expression  of  our 
present-day  social  order.  Journalists,  like  us  all, 
are  in  the  grip  of  a  system.  Nor  would  it  be  hard  to 
eulogise  the  positive  indispensable  services  of  the 
Press,  even  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  to  society 
and  all  good  causes.  If  the  evils  have  been  dwelt 
upon  it  is  only  that  men  and  women  of  good- will  may 
be  helped  to  co-operate  with  the  journalist  in 
cleansing  the  Press  of  all  that  militates  against  its 
highest  usefulness. 

IV.  THE  WAY  OF  ADVANCE 

If  the  Press  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  public  mind, 
and  we  have  seen  that  to  some  extent  that  it  is  so, 
clearly  the  public  must  share  the  blame  for  its 
shortcomings.  Here,  as  always  in  seeking  a  way  of 
advance  for  society,  we  come  back  to  education. 
The  school,  in  which  we  include  here  the  educational 
activities  of  the  Christian  Church,  might  play  a 
large  part  in  mending  matters  by  the  creation  of  a 
public  which  will  not  want  the  sordid  and  the  sen- 
sational, which  will  have  a  truer  view  of  patriotism, 
which  will  prefer  to  think  of  those  things  that  arc 
true,  honourable,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  gooc 
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report.  All  that  makes  for  healthier  living  in  society, 
in  housing,  temperance,  industrial  conditions,  will 
also  make  for  a  healthier  Press. 

Upon  the  newspaper  owner  or  shareholder,  as  upon 
all  shareholders,  rests  the  responsibility  of  considering 
the  spiritual  balance  sheet  of  the  business  at  least 
as  carefully  as  the  financial  dividend.  The  contents 
and  policy  of  a  paper  can  never  be  regarded  by  a 
Christian  man  as  if  it  were  a  non-moral  issue,  merely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  circulation.  The  Press 
should  be  as  free  as  the  Pulpit  from  the  domination 
of  money. 

As  a  praiseworthy  illustration  of  the  recognition 
by  a  newspaper  proprietor  of  his  public  responsi- 
bilities, reference  may  be  made  to  Major  Astor's 
proposals  regarding  the  future  of  The  Times.  They 
may  be  given  in  his  own  words.  "  The  power  of  the 
newspaper  proprietor,  for  good  or  ill,  is  very  great 
and  is  not  diminishing.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  understand  the  alarm  that  is  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed on  this  score,  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  increasing  consolidation  of  Press  combinations 
now  manifest  in  this  country.  People  question 
whether  it  is  right  that  in  these  democratic 
days  any  one  man  should  exercise  an  authority 
apparently  so  vast  and  uncontrolled.  .  .  .  Ought 
there  not,  it  is  asked,  to  be  some  restriction  upon  the 
power  of  mere  money  to  purchase,  or  of  the  in- 
dividual to  dispose  as  he  chooses  of  rights  which  so 
directly  affect  the  community  ?  .  .  .  Quite  apart, 
however,  from  the  question  of  legislative  restrictions, 
there  is  excellent  reason  for  every  newspaper  pro- 
prietor treating  himself  as  a  trustee  for  interests 
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broader  and  higher  than  his  own.  Thus,  at  any  rate, 
Mr.  John  Walter  and  the  writer  have  come  to  regard 
their  own  position,  and  have,  in  consequence,  agreed 
to  conditions  upon  their  otherwise  unfettered  power 
to  dispose  of  their  interests  in  The  Times.  .  .  .  Those 
who  are  to  be  proprietors  in  the  future  should  at 
least  satisfy  a  competent  tribunal  that,  as  men,  they 
are  fitted  for  their  responsibilities.  To  this  end  it 
is  being  provided  in  the  case  of  The  Times  that  no 
person  shall  hereafter  acquire  an  interest  in  its 
controlling  shares  unless  with  the  approval  of  a  body 
of  trustees  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  occupants 
of  certain  exalted  positions  in  the  community " 
(" The  Future  of  The  Times"  in  the  Empire 
Review,  September,  1923). 

Upon  us  all  as  newspaper  readers  lies  the  obligation 
to  support  those  papers  which  seek  to  uphold  a 
higher  ideal,  as  against  those  that  pander  to  the 
baser  side  of  human  nature.  More  might  be  done 
to  convince  all  papers  of  the  interest  and  appeal  of 
the  better  kind  of  "  news."  In  this  connection  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  of  the  work  of  the  Missionary 
Press  Bureau  in  supplying  material  dealing  truly  and 
sympathetically  with  the  life  of  other  nations  and 
races,  and  of  the  warm  response  and  increasing 
receptivity  of  the  daily  papers  to  its  efforts.  (See 
"Missions  and  the  Press"  by  Basil  Matthews, 
International  Review  of  Missions,  July,  1923,  p. 
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There  is  probably  very  little  that  the  State  could 
do,  beyond  its  present  powers  relating  to  obscenity, 
libel,  etc.  Certainly  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  the  Press,  even  with  the  best  inten- 
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tions,  would  almost  infallibly  create  more  evils  than 
it  cured.  There  is,  however,  some  evidence  that 
legislation  intended  to  restrict  the  publication  of 
details  of  divorce  court  proceedings  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  better  class  of  newspaper  as  a 
protection  against  the  unfair  competition  of  less 
scrupulous  rivals,  no  less  than  by  a  large  section  of 
the  public. 

The  power  of  the  advertiser  has  been  emphasised, 
and  he  can  at  least  refrain  from  attempting  to  exert 
an  unhealthy  influence  upon  policy.  Something 
too  could  be  done  by  the  refusal  to  use  the  columns 
of  papers  of  an  unhealthy  tone,  however  large  their 
circulation. 

The  demands  upon  the  journalist  have  been 
largely  dealt  with  in  discussing  the  ideal  newspaper. 
The  journalistic  profession  might  be  second  to  none 
in  honourable  public  usefulness,  if  its  standards  of 
professional  conduct  could  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  those  of  its  finest  members  to-day.  It  should 
have  a  status  like  that  of  law  or  medicine  in  society. 
Good  reporting  requires  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
scientific  virtues  in  the  weighing  of  evidence.  The 
journalist  should  take  the  telling  of  the  truth  as 
seriously  as  the  judge  takes  the  exercise  of  his 
functions. 

Indeed  it  has  recently  been  suggested  in  more  than 
one  quarter  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  create  a 
service  of  public  information  on  a  similar  footing 
to  the  judiciary.  Side  by  side  with  private  enter- 
prize  in  journalism,  and,  in  no  sense  as  a  monopoly, 
there  should  be  set  up,  it  is  urged,  a  journalistic 
service  paid  by  the  State,  but,  like  the  judiciary, 
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independent  of  political  control,  pledged  to  tell 
the  truth  as  the  judge  is  to  administer  justice. 
Such  a  service  with  a  high  professional  code 
and  pride,  in  a  position  of  complete  economic 
independence  and  security,  might  achieve  much. 
At  any  rate,  such  a  proposal  merits  the  most  thorough 
consideration.  The  interests  at  stake  are  as  im- 
portant to  the  State  as  justice  and  public  health. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE   CHRISTIAN   AND  THE  DUTY   OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

THERE  is  a  fear  before  men,  even  of  optimistic 
temperament,  to-day  as  they  contemplate  the  new 
democracy  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  spectre 
of  a  world  ruled  by  mechanical  forces  for  material 
ends,  of  an  ever-increasing  momentum  of  the  masses, 
urged  on  by  forces  out  of  their  own  control. 
Haunted  by  this  fear  a  new  culture  of  creativeness 
and  spontaneity  is  being  taught.  Personality, 
initiative,  and  the  unique  value  of  the  human  being 
are  the  rediscovery  of  the  time. 

It  has  thus  come  about  that  this  age,  uninterested 
as  it  is  in  theological  argument,  irresponsible  in  its 
tolerance  of  partial  expressions  of  intellectual  con- 
ceptions of  truth,  is  yet  an  age  to  which  the  actual 
life  and  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  makes  an 
irresistible  appeal.  The  new  psychological  teaching 
on  instinct,  the  greater  appreciation  of  poetry  and 
music,  the  new  sense  of  spiritual  destitution  in  a 
mechanically  framed  universe,  have  prepared  the 
young  of  this  generation  to  receive  as  a  new  and 
poignant  experience  the  certainty,  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  human  life  of  our  Lord. 

It  is  this  seeking,  as  for  the  light  itself,  which 
15  the  significant  challenge  to  Christians  within  the 
churches.  There  are  men  and  women  everywhere 
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who  have  rediscovered  the  uniqueness  of  the  in- 
divisible person,  facing  and  responding  to  and  grow- 
ing in  and  through  his  environment,  yet  remaining 
a  spiritual  entity  over  against  the  universe,  con- 
scious of  his  relationship  as  of  a  son  to  a  Father,  and 
so  in  essential  fellowship  with  his  kind.  They 
find  that  this  lay  as  an  open  secret  before  our  Lord, 
and  that  it  was  the  very  source  of  His  inspiration  and 
the  burden  of  His  Message. 

The  relevance  of  this  new  emphasis  to  the  great 
social  difficulties  of  our  time  is  a  matter  which 
vitally  concerns  us  all.  It  forms  the  basis  of  our 
urgent  appeal  to  this  generation  to  take  its  full  share 
in  social  service. 

It  is  well  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  matter 
we  are  dealing  with  in  this  chapter  is  not  primarily 
a  matter  of  government ;  not  even,  primarily,  of 
economics,  but  essentially  a  matter  of  social  and 
spiritual  relationships,  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
particular  men  and  women,  acting  in  and  through 
communities.  When  we  speak  of  "  social  pro- 
blems "  we  are  simply  emphasising  relationships : 
when  we  consider  individuals  we  are  isolating  them 
from  the  group  life  of  which  they  form  part.  Then 
our  duty  to  society  becomes  the  contribution  of 
each  member  to  all  the  others — the  obligation  is  one 
of  personal  responsibility  and  the  motive  force  is 
individual  loving-kindness. 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  useless  to  argue  that  social 
problems  are  alien  to  the  travail  of  the  Christian 
spirit.  The  great  hunger  of  men  for  the  "  human 
ends,"  as  the  only  ends  worth  the  struggle  in  the 
modern  world,  is  the  supreme  opportunity  for  the 
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Christian  to  weave  into  the  pattern  of  the  fabric  of 
society  the  living  image  of  our  Master. 

This  age,  then,  has  a  definite  criterion  for  social 
experiments.  Its  test  can  be  put  thus :  How  far 
are  the  true  ends  of  personality  hindered  or  reinforced 
by  this  or  that  measure  ?  Thus  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment itself  become  the  continued  approximations 
towards  social  harmony  as  between  live  persons  in  a 
group  :  not  the  fictitious  persons  of  an  abstract  law 
which  has  become  an  end  in  itself.  Then  the  limits 
of  government  become  the  inevitable  limits,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  of  the  ability  of  authority,  as 
authority,  to  create  initiative  and  discover  new 
reaches  of  personality. 

The  problem  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  mere  mass, 
the  abstract  voter,  which  is  now  the  unsolved  riddle 
of  democracy,  becomes  the  problem  of  recognition 
of  various  group  personalities  within  the  State  : 
that  is,  groups  and  regroupings  of  men  and  women 
living  in  relation  to  one  another,  \vho  discover,  share, 
and  reshape  their  individual  lives  in  the  larger 
personality  of  the  whole. 

The  same  principle  holds  when  we  examine  the 
actual  cases  of  social  perplexity  with  which  we  are  all 
faced  to-day — such  difficulties  as  unemployment,  the 
shortage  of  houses,  the  inadequate  resources  for 
leisure  time  in  our  great  cities,  the  accretions 
of  property  in  few  hands,  the  impersonality  of 
industry,  the  redemption  of  social  offenders,  the 
nurture  of  the  young  and  the  protection  of  "  young 
persons." 

For  the  great  social  questions  generally  meet  men 
first  as  personal  problems,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
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be  so.     If  they  are  met  first  in  the  mass,  in  statistics 
and  abstractions,  they  lose  half  their  poignancy. 

I.  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is  met  in  the 
young  brother  or  sister  in  the  family  who  is  seeking 
work  and  the  community  has  no  use  for  him.  That 
is  the  challenge  that  first  sets  one  thinking.  Or,  it  is 
met  only  too  familiarly  in  the  arrival  at  one's  door  of 
a  collarless  man,  with  sunken  cheeks  and  the  inde- 
finable sense  of  shame  that  pervades  him,  as  he  asks 
for  assistance  for  his  wife  and  his  children.  His 
resources,  even  his  last  personal  resource  of  self- 
confidence,  are  all  gone.  Hasty  remedies  prove  no 
cure.  More  of  such  men  arrive  and  the  problem 
appears  hopeless.  It  is  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  problem  that  drives  some  sensitive  people  to 
avoid  it,  and  not  to  see  at  all  the  spectre  of  it  at 
every  street  corner.  But  it  is  this  which  drives  the 
more  serious-minded  to  probe  for  the  causes  of  the 
disease  which  appear  manifest  to  the  eye.  They 
learn  to  move  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 
The  faulty  organisation  of  industry,  the  distribution 
of  population,  the  war,  the  Ruhr,  the  state  of  Central 
Europe,  the  downfall  of  Germany,  the  National 
Debt,  these  are  the  great  causes  which  emerge.  The 
picture  of  the  unemployed  ever  before  one's  eyes 
influences  decisions  at  the  polls,  influences  one's 
views  of  local  authorities,  plunges  a  man  into  the 
whole  network  of  party  politics  and  local  adminis- 
tration. This  Christian  principle  of  the  essentis" 
dignity  of  the  human  being  will  provide  the  neces- 
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sary  sense  of  direction.  "  Work,  not  doles,"  "  in- 
surance, not  relief" — these  phrases  take  on  meaning 
and  set  the  community  hunting  for  true  remedies. 
In  the  meantime  (and  this  is  a  burning  question 
to-day)  there  are  thousands  of  children  leaving  our 
schools.  They  are  cast  forth  from  the  discipline 
to  which  they  are  used,  and  thrown  on  a  community 
that  has  no  use  for  them.  This  army  of  young 
people  are  "  the  unemployed "  who  have  never 
known  employment — the  future  ne'er-do-wells  who 
waste  the  two  precious  years  of  their  life  unlearning 
effectually  at  the  street  corner  what  they  learnt  at 
school,  and  arriving  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the 
category  of  the  unemployable. 

II.  HOUSING 

The  housing  difficulty  is  another  burning  social 
question.  It  is  met  by  those  who  are  forced  to 
try  to  solve  it  by  being  overcrowded  themselves  at 
home,  and  undertaking  that  weary  tramp  for  weeks 
and  months  seeking  a  house  or  even  rooms  to  let. 
These  are  the  reformers  whose  bitterness  at  last 
makes  itself  heard.  But  if  one  is  spared  that,  it  is 
well  to  have  as  one's  friends  a  family  forced  to  sleep 
six  in  a  bed  in  the  living-room,  with  another  family 
in  the  next  room  sharing  with  them  the  back  kitchen 
and  the  cooking  stove.  This  drives  a  thinking  man 
into  studying  the  question  first  hand.  This  is  the 
sting  which  has  driven  Christians  to  consider  schemes 
of  housing  and  town  planning — garden  suburbs, 
clearing  of  slums.  It  remains  the  continual  re- 
minder of  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  The  babe 
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in  the  family  dies,  and  the  next  child  grows  up 
rickety  or  consumptive,  and  the  bigger  boys  and 
girls  grow  coarsened  and  unsensitive  to  the  normal 
issues  of  their  own  lives.  The  belief  of  the  Christian 
that  the  personality,  the  very  seat  of  spiritual  life, 
is  being  injured,  moves  him  on  and  on  to  a  lifework 
of  toil  at  bricks  and  mortar  to  the  taunts  of  those 
religious  people  who  have  never  seen  the  true 
relationship  between  environment  and  spiritual 
growth.  It  is  the  bearing  the  burden  oneself,  either 
in  the  pain  of  the  imagination,  or  in  the  physical 
discomfort  and  disgust  of  the  actual  contact,  that 
rouses  a  man  to  action. 

The  poverty  of  the  imaginations  of  men  set  only 
on  the  production  of  wealth  is  the  cause  of  the  mean- 
ness of  the  great  cities  of  our  time,  and  it  will  be 
the  associated  work  of  those  whose  spirit  has  been 
reawakened,  though  still  doomed  to  dwell  in  them, 
which  will  help  the  next  generation  to  build  a  fairer 
house  of  life. 

III.  LEISURE 

Or  let  us  consider  the  great  problem  of  the  new 
leisure  of  our  working  people,  and  the  profound 
importance  of  filling  it  with  things  honest  and  of 
good  report ;  more  opportunities  for  appreciating 
great  and  good  literature  and  art,  more  chance  of 
creative  work  and  recreative  play,  a  truer  sense  of 
our  great  heritage  from  the  past.  When  we  learn 
to  measure  this  need  we  are  faced  with  the  present 
commercialisation  of  all  places  of  amusement  and 
all  forms  of  recreation. 

Young  teachers,  artists,  and  lovers  of  music  would 
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be  doing  the  greatest  service  to  their  generation  were 
they  to  turn  their  imagination  to  the  poverty  of 
soul  in  our  great  cities  and  set  themselves  to  help  in 
spite  of  their  distaste. 

IV.  PROPERTY 

The  mind  of  this  generation  is  inevitably  led  on 
to  more  fundamental  questions  still.  It  is  faced 
with  the  mighty  accumulations  of  property  in  few 
hands,  property  held  for  personal  gratification  or  for 
power,  divorced  from  its  function  to  the  community 
and  serving  private  ends.  It  is  driven  by  the  very 
contrasts  of  fortune  to  test  its  principles  again. 
Property  may  be  a  means  of  self-expression,  held  for 
use  instead  of  for  power,  and  private  ownership  may 
be  justified  by  its  ultimate  service  to  the  community. 
For  the  mass,  this  problem  is  a  political  problem  : 
the  true  end  of  State  control.  But  for  the  individual 
it  is  a  personal  problem,  the  true  balance  of  the  right 
to  express  one's  self  and  to  realise  one's  own  develop- 
ment and  the  claims  of  others  to  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. This  generation  is  called  by  its  conscious- 
ness of  a  new  fellowship  to  a  simpler  life  and  an 
equalising  of  opportunity — the  day  of  new  democracy 
has  dawned. 

V.  CONDITIONS  OF  INDUSTRY 

It  is  the  same  with  the  problem  of  wages  :  there 
is  no  longer  any  justification  for  "  relief  in  lieu  of 
wages."  Social  justice  as  we  see  it  demands  wages  at 
least  at  subsistence  level,  and  industry  has  been 
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forced  by  the  State  to  approximate  to  this  standard  as 
a  minimum.  The  personal  problem  for  the  young 
employer  is  a  problem,  not  of  alleviating  misery 
caused  by  an  unjust  system,  but  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  the  corollary  of  co-operation  in 
effort  is  due  share  in  the  management  and  in  the 
fruits  of  labour.  The  principle,  once  given  the 
task  of  adjustment  in  the  face  of  a  faulty  system, 
calls  for  hard  thinking,  self-sacrifice,  and  self-limita- 
tion. But  the  Christian  conscience  is  awakening 
to  the  struggle  before  it,  and  here  and  there  all 
over  the  country  is  beginning  to  grapple  with  the 
problem. 

VI.  CLASS  DISTINCTION 

The  Christian  view  of  personality  strikes  at  the 
root  of  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  matter  of 
the  national  curse  of  the  existing  distinctions. 
Christian  fellowship  challenges  the  segregation  of 
men  by  birth,  by  education,  by  economic  necessity. 
It  should  make  the  conventional  class  distinction 
among  its  own  members  impossible,  and  should  be 
the  solvent  of  class  segregation  everywhere.  But 
until  the  particular  Christian  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  establish  social  relationships  which  run  counter 
to  his  ordinary  class  prejudices,  there  can  be  no 
general  Christian  fellowship  which  counts. 

VII.  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PERSONALITY 

These  instances  of  the  intimate  relationship 
between  our  acceptance  of  the  principles  latent  in 
the  Christian  view  of  life  and  the  practical  pro- 
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blems  of  the  modern  world  throw  much  light  on 
the  problem  which  perplexes  all  thinking  minds, 
especially  the  minds  of  the  young — the  true  relation- 
ship between  environment  and  personality.  In  the 
first  of  these  problems  two  books  much  read  ten 
years  ago  seem  to  present  irreconcilable  views — 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  Minority  Report  on  the  Poor 
Law  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  Strength  of  the  People. 
Character,  victoriously  struggling  with  circum- 
stances and  finding  its  own  soul  in  the  fight,  was 
the  burden  of  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  very  noble  book. 
Circumstance,  the  result  of  outside  impersonal 
forces  pressing  with  overwhelming  weight  on  per- 
sonality, crippling  and  impairing  it,  was  the 
burden  of  the  other. 

We  owe  it  to  the  march  of  the  sciences,  and 
especially  to  the  social  sciences  and  to  psychology, 
that  a  solution  seems  now  in  view.  Experiments 
prove  that  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  functions  of 
the  community  to  those  of  the  individual  are  the 
only  remedy.  Few  to-day  would  abolish  national 
insurance  against  sickness  and  unemployment  or  old 
age  pensions. 

VIII.  PERSONALITY  IN  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
PROBLEMS  OF  RELIEF 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  one  can  perhaps  most 
satisfactorily  regard  the  question  of  relief.  This 
was  a  question  which  loomed  large  a  few  years  ago, 
but  is  happily  seen  to-day  in  better  perspective. 
'  The  poor  "  was  a  term  which  carried  a  multitude 
of  meanings.  To  many  of  the  leisured  class  it 
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really  came  to  mean  the  whole  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  of  the  country.  It  is  a  word  which  is  falling 
out  of  fashion,  as  the  working  classes  become 
more  articulate.  Unfortunately,  the  beautiful  word 
"  chanty  "  has  been  degraded  into  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium. We  have  the  clue  in  our  hands.  The  true 
function  of  a  man  or  a  woman  is  to  do  service 
and  to  receive  the  fruits  of  service.  If  this  is  not 
conceded,  his  personality  withers,  and  a  whole  crop 
of  social  evil  emerges.  Now  it  seems  somehow 
inherent  in  human  nature  that  one  cannot  interfere 
with  this  interdependence  without  grievous  wrong. 
Service  must  be  repaid  by  service,  if  not  directly, 
then  indirectly — the  giving  is  not  wholesome  if  not 
on  both  sides.  That  is  the  simple  fact  of  the  case. 
The  moment  one  gives  without  remembering  this 
fact,  one  begins  to  disintegrate  the  personality  of 
the  recipient. 

The  question  then  arises,  are  we  never  to  give  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  depends  on  how  we  give.  We 
must  be  clear  first  that  justice  comes  before  charity. 
We  ourselves  may  be  giving  mean  wages,  or  paying 
prices  which  indicate  sweated  labour.  We  cannot 
then  justify  ourselves  by  a  generosity  in  doles.  We 
must  be  clear  that  a  due  share  is  being  paid  in  com- 
munal services,  and  that  we  are  not  with  one  hand 
keeping  down  the  rates,  which  allow  for  these  services, 
and  with  the  other  attempting  by  personal  inter- 
ference to  make  up  the  deficit  in  individual  cases. 
If  we  want  to  give  to  people  who  are  quite  unknown 
to  us,  we  can  give  anonymously  through  people  who 
are  already  serving,  and  who  therefore  do  know 
and  are  very  thankful  to  administer ;  or  we  can  give 
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scholarships  and  books  and  pictures  to  schools  and 
colleges,  which  will  give  young  people  a  chance  to 
develop  and  serve  the  community  later ;  we  can 
give  to  hospitals,  or  ameliorate  the  conditions  in  the 
public  homes  for  the  distressed  and  the  mentally 
deficient  and  the  asylums.  There  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  safe  and  impersonal  gifts. 

But  giving  directly  to  persons  is  the  privilege  of 
friendship,  because  a  friend,  while  he  gives  in 
material  things,  may  receive  in  spiritual  things. 
The  obligation  is  on  both  sides.  Giving  is  the  fine 
art  of  friendship  and  is  only  excelled  by  the  fine 
art  of  receiving.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  a 
humorous  and  stinging  essay  on  this  in  his  collection 
Across  the  Plains.  If  we  want  to  give  personally, 
we  must  take  the  trouble  to  know  our  neighbours 
personally,  even  if  we  are  separated  by  half  the 
length  of  the  town,  and  when  we  have  got  to  know 
them,  we  shall  have  a  thousand  opportunities 
for  service.  There  is  no  short  cut  in  human 
relationship. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHRISTIAN 
FOR  SOCIETY  AND  HIS  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SERVICE 

In  all  these  problems  the  interdependence  of  the 
personality  of  the  individual  Christian  and  the 
quality  of  the  Society  which  is  created  by  him  has 
been  emphasised.  He  moulds  the  world  to  his 
mind,  or  the  world  moulds  him.  Now  less  than 
ever  can  the  new  generation  afford  to  let  things 
drift.  To  those  who  are  at  work  in  the  world  an 
almost  overwhelming  sense  of  the  need  of  haste 
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descends.  The  issues  are  very  complicated,  the  ruin 
terrible.  Much  has  to  be  done  to  lift  men  out 
from  despair  of  the  possibility  of  spiritual  victories. 
The  problems  press.  The  equipment  for  service  is 
a  long  process.  Training  of  imagination  and  judg- 
ment is  a  task  for  years.  It  is  often  hard  to  wait  in 
patience  for  the  need  to  dawn  slowly  on  each 
individual  soul.  We  know  now  that  man's  person- 
ality is  one,  the  claim  of  Christianity  to-day  is  on 
the  whole  man. 

It  is  this  fact  which  the  Churches  as  organisations, 
in  their  human  frailty,  sometimes  tend  to  forget. 
They  forget  the  mission  of  their  children  is  to  be 
pioneers  of  the  spirit  in  all  the  ways  of  citizenship — 
citizens  of  a  world  which  is  capable  of  redemption, 
which  is  always  being  redeemed,  which  must  be 
won  by  spiritual  toil  in  the  seats  of  government  in 
London  and  Geneva,  in  local  administration,  on  the 
benches  of  magistrates,  in  the  industrial  world,  as 
well  as  and  as  truly  as  it  is  to  be  won  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  family  and  in  the  convent.  They  forget 
that  the  distinction  between  secular  and  spiritual  is  a 
distinction  of  a  pagan  world,  of  a  world  only  too 
glad  to  refuse  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  to  have  free 
course  in  the  city  and  in  the  State.  So  men 
attempt  the  impossible  task  of  making  themselves 
into  water-tight  compartments  and  exempt  their 
business  and  their  daily  dealings  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  from  the  obligations  of  the  spiritual  law. 
They  forget  that  the  price  of  spiritual  achievement 
is  the  sacrifice  of  privilege,  that  persistent  attention 
to  one's  rights  tends  to  distract  one's  attention  from 
one's  duties.  It  is  not  always  so.  It  would  be 
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illuminating  indeed  to  see  where  those  who  are 
bearing  the  burden  of  authority  and  of  service  in  the 
State  and  those  who  are  helping  everywhere  found 
their  inspiration  for  the  task,  and  where  they  renew 
their  spirits  wearied  out  with  the  battle.  It  may  be 
that  it  would  appear  after  all  by  the  mercy  of  God 
that  the  Churches  directly  or  indirectly  are  leading 
still. 

Another  Commission  is  writing  of  the  part  of  the 
Church  itself  in  social  service.  For  the  individual 
Christian  personal  responsibility  for  the  problems  of 
Society  issues  either  in  service  in  association  with 
others,  whether  connected  with  public  authorities 
or  voluntary  agencies  or  both,  or  work  done  on 
one's  own  responsibility  in  private.  Whatever  form 
this  service  takes,  the  fact  remains  that  to  help  in 
the  shaping  of  human  life  is  the  highest  of  all  tasks, 
to  be  approached  with  great  humility.  Social  Ser- 
vice while  it  can  find  tasks  for  the  most  unlettered, 
if  they  be  of  the  right  spirit,  requires  the  best  of 
human  powers.  It  requires  study,  fearless  honesty 
of  mind,  perseverance,  fortitude  and  courage : 
"  the  enthusiasm  of  patience."  It  is  no  light  task 
to  be  taken  up  and  dropped  as  an  interesting  hobby 
of  one's  spare  moments.  Thus  while  service  be- 
comes the  bounden  duty  of  Christians,  they  above 
all  must  recognise  the  need  for  training  and  dis- 
cipline in  those  who  would  serve. 

In  every  local  Community  there  are  some  from 
whom  the  uninitiated  may  learn  much  :  in  the  larger 
centres  particularly,  Settlements  and  other  social 
agencies  have  a  long  experience  to  share  with  a 
beginner.  There  are  special  courses  arranged  at 
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the  Universities  and  Colleges  for  those  who  can 
take  a  regular  course  of  study,  and  who  yet  are  not 
able  to  undertake  the  ordinary  course  for  degrees. 
For  those  whose  lives  are  most  remote  from  such 
centres  there  are  books.  Any  honest  inquirer  can 
find  guidance.1  To  sum  up  : 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  wider  recognition  of  the 
following  facts,  that : 

1.  Social  Service  means  a  common  effort  to  secure 

a  better  life.  It  does  not  mean  the  assistance 
of  one  class  by  another. 

2.  Social  Service  is  necessarily  concerned  with  the 

whole  life,  and  therefore  all  forms  of  service 
are  interdependent.  The  Health,  Education, 
Employment  and  Recreation  of  the  Com- 
munity are  all  the  concern  of  every  Christian 
member  of  the  Community. 

3.  To  ignore  past  experience,  or  to  refuse  patient 

study  and  the  acquisition  of  technical  know- 
ledge is  not  only  idle  but  wrong. 

4.  While  the  past  lies   open  to   us  through  such 

study  and  training,  the  present  is  with  us 
already  shaping  the  future.  Enterprise  and 
wise  experiment  are  urgently  needed  if  we  are 
to  interpret  the  past  in  terms  which  are  not 

1  Anyone  who  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  detailed  information 
as  to  particular  services;  sources  of  information,  training  centres  or 
other  matters,  may  be  advised  to  consult  the  Secretary  to  the 
National  Council  of  Social  Service, 

Stapley  House, 

Bloomsbury  Square, 

London. 
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meaningless  to-day,  and  so  to  shape  the  future 
that  we  may  not  be  driven  on  to  an  undesired 
goal  by  the  relentless  logic  of  facts  which  we 
have  disregarded  or  misunderstood. 


Signed  : 

WYNDHAM  DEEDES.     (Chairman). 
WILLIAM  BLACKS  HAW. 
J.  R.  M.  BUTLER. 
HILDA  CASHMORE. 
G.  E.  G.  CATLIN. 
R.  M.  GRAY. 
G.  J.  JORDAN. 
*  RUTH  KEN  YON. 
CATHERINE  MARSHALL. 
HUGH  MARTIN. 
R.  HOPKIN  MORRIS. 
MARION  PARMOOR. 
A.  R.  PELLY. 
EUSTACE  PERCY. 
MAURICE  B.  RECKITT. 
WILFRID  J.  ROWLAND. 

*  With  the  reservation  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  general 
line  of  argument  of  Chapter  II,  section  iii,  The  Church  and 
Parties.  I  believe  that  a  situation,  has  arisen  to-day  in  which 
the  Church  should  throw  its  weight  on  the  side  of  that  party 
which  challenges  the  existing  social  and  industrial  system. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  who,  having 
co-operated  in  the  preparation  of  the  above  Report, 
attach  their  signatures,  do  so  as  individuals  and  in 
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no  way  commit  the  Churches  or  Societies  of  which 
they  are  members.  The  acceptance  of  the  Report 
by  a  signatory  denotes  agreement  with  the  general 
substance  of  the  Report,  but  not  necessarily  with 
every  detail. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

THE  signatories  find  it  difficult  to  compress  into 
the  form  of  recommendations  many  of  the  points 
in  the  preceding  Report,  to  which  they  attach 
most  value,  but  they  submit  the  following 
Recommendations  : — 

i.  AUTHORITY  AND   LIMITATIONS   OF  THE   STATE. 

The  State  is  ordained  by  God  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  men  together  in  a  justly  ordered 
social  life,  and  its  authority  ought  to  be 
loyally  accepted  by  Christians.  The  duties 
of  citizenship  are,  therefore,  a  sacred  obligation 
for  Christian  people.  The  authority  of  the 
State  is  limited  by  its  function,  but  ought 
only  to  be  challenged  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  Christians  must  not  take  that  name  in 
vain. 

2.  CLASS  DISTINCTIONS 

The  Church  must  approach  the  difficult  question 
of  class  distinction  from  the  point  of  view 
that,  for  the  Christian,  there  is  "  neither 
Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  In 
modern  language,  there  can  be  no  class 
distinctions  in  the  Church.  This  principle 
no  doubt  applies  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the 
Church,  but  the  Church,  in  its  effort  to  realise 
a  more  Christian  order  of  society  in  the  world 
around  it,  must  use  its  influence  against  any 
recognition  of  class  distinctions  which  might 
offer  an  obstacle  to  true  social  communion. 
in 
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3.  CHRISTIAN   SERVICE  IN  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL 

POLITICS 

The  Church  should  recognise  the  call  to  Christian 
service  which  exists  in  national  politics,  in 
local  government,  and  in  organised  phil- 
anthropic and  social  work.  These  claims 
should  be  kept  before  all  Christian  congre- 
gations. The  need  for  a  high  standard  of 
preparation  for  such  work  should  also  be 
consistently  urged,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
formation  of  inter-party  groups  for  the  study 
of  subjects  of  current  political  discussion  from 
a  Christian  standpoint  should  be  encouraged. 

4.  THE  PRESS 

Christians,  individually  and  corporately,  should 
use  their  influence  in  favour  of  a  Press  which 
not  only  presents  accurate  news,  unbiassed  by 
editorial  policy,  but  also  provides,  so  far  as 
possible,  all  the  materials  necessary  to  enable 
the  public  to  arrive  at  well-informed  opinion 
on  public  policy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

5.  EVILS  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION 
Christians  must  do  their  utmost  to  foster  the 
growth  of  a  more  healthy  public  opinion 
which  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  undue 
prominence  given  to  sensational  details  of  the 
divorce  courts  and  of  sordid  vice,  the  incentives 
to  wholesale  betting  and  gambling,  the  vulgarity 
of  much  advertisement,  and  the  exaltation  of 
false  values,  which  at  present  largely  distort 
much  in  modern  journalism  and  magazines. 

MADB  AND  PRIMED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.    RICHARD  CLAY  &  SONS,  LTD., 
PRINTERS,  BUNGAV,  SUFFOLK 
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BASIS 

THE  basis  of  this  Conference  is  the  conviction 
that  the  Christian  faith,  rightly  interpreted  and 
consistently  followed,  gives  the  vision  and  the 
power  essential  for  solving  the  problems  of  to-day, 
that  the  social  ethics  of  Christianity  have  been 
greatly  neglected  by  Christians  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  these  should 
be  given  a  clearer  and  more  persistent  emphasis. 
In  the  teaching  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  there  are 
certain  fundamental  principles — such  as  the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God  with  its  corollary  that  mankind 
is  God's  family,  and  the  law  "  that  whoso  loseth  his 
life,  findeth  it " — which,  if  accepted,  not  only 
condemn  much  in  the  present  organisation  of 
society,  but  show  the  way  of  regeneration.  Christi- 
anity has  proved  itself  to  possess  also  a  motive  power 
for  the  transformation  of  the  individual,  without 
which  no  change  of  policy  or  method  can  succeed. 
In  the  light  of  its  principles  the  constitution  of 
society,  the  conduct  of  industry,  the  upbringing 
of  children,  national  and  international  politics,  the 
personal  relations  of  men  and  women,  in  fact  all 
human  relationships,  must  be  tested.  It  is  hoped 
that  through  this  Conference  the  Church  may  win 
a  fuller  understanding  of  its  Gospel,  and  hearing 
a  clear  call  to  practical  action  may  find  courage 
to  obey. 


GENERAL    PREFACE 

THE  present  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of 
Reports  drawn  up  for  submission  to  the  Conference 
on  Christian  Politics,  Economics  and  Citizenship, 
held  in  Birmingham  in  April  1924. 

In  recent  years  Christians  of  all  denominations 
have  recognised  with  increasing  conviction  that 
the  commission  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations " 
involved  a  double  task.  Alongside  of  the  work  of 
individual  conversion  and  simultaneously  with  it 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  Christianise  the  corporate 
life  of  mankind  in  all  its  activities.  Recent  de- 
velopments since  the  industrial  revolution,  the  vast 
increase  of  population,  the  growth  of  cities,  the 
creation  of  mass  production,  the  specialisation  of 
effort,  and  the  consequent  interdependence  of 
individuals  upon  each  other,  have  given  new  sig- 
nificance to  the  truth  that  we  are  members  one  of 
another.  The  existence  of  a  system  and  of  methods 
unsatisfying,  if  not  antagonistic  to  Christian  life, 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  the  Church.  The  work 
of  a  number  of  pioneers  during  the  past  century 
has  prepared  the  way  for  the  attempt  to  examine 
and  test  our  social  life  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  visualise  the  require- 
ments of  a  Christian  civilisation.  Hitherto  such 
attempts  have  generally  been  confined  to  one  or 
two  aspects  of  citizenship ;  and,  great  as  has  been 
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their  value,  they  have  plainly  shown  the  defects  of 
sectional  study.  We  cannot  Christianise  life  in 
compartments :  to  reform  industry  involves  the 
reform  of  education,  of  the  home  life,  of  politics 
and  of  international  affairs.  What  is  needed  is  not 
a  number  of  isolated  and  often  inconsistent  plans 
appropriate  only  to  a  single  department  of  human 
activity,  but  an  ideal  of  corporate  life  constructed 
on  consistent  principles  and  capable  of  being  applied 
to  and  fulfilled  in  every  sphere. 

The  present  series  of  Reports  is  a  first  step  in 
this  direction.  Each  has  been  drawn  up  by  a 
Commission  representative  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  British  Christians,  and  containing  not  only 
thinkers  and  students,  but  men  and  women  of  large 
and  differing  practical  experience.  Our  endeavour 
has  been  both  to  secure  the  characteristic  contri- 
butions of  each  Christian  communion  so  as  to  gain 
a  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  worthy  of  our 
common  faith,  and  also  to  study  the  application  of 
the  gospel  to  actual  existing  conditions — to  keep 
our  principles  broad  and  clear  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  Utopianism.  We  should  be  the  last  to 
claim  any  large  or  general  measure  of  success.  The 
task  is  full  of  difficulty  :  often  the  difficulties  have 
seemed  insurmountable. 

But  as  it  has  proceeded  we  have  discovered  an 
unexpected  agreement,  and  a  sense  of  fellowship 
so  strong  as  to  make  fundamental  divergences,  where 
they  appeared,  matters  not  for  dispute  but  for  frank 
and  sympathetic  discussion.  Our  Reports  will  not 
be  in  any  sense  a  final  solution  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  They  represent,  we 
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believe,  an  honest  effort  to  see  our  corporate  life 
steadily  and  whole  from  the  standpoint  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  as  such  may  help  to  bring  to  many  a 
clearer  and  more  consistent  understanding  of  that 
Kingdom  for  which  the  Church  longs  and  labours 
and  prays. 

However  inadequate  our  Reports  may  appear — 
and  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  under 
discussion  and  the  infinite  grandeur  of  the  Christian 
gospel  inadequacy  is  inevitable — we  cannot  be  too 
thankful  for  the  experience  of  united  inquiry  and 
study  and  fellowship  of  which  they  are  the  fruit. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  Reports  are 
printed  as  the  Reports  of  the  Commissions  only, 
and  any  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  basis  of  these  Reports  will  be  found  in  The 
Proceedings  of  C.O.P.E.C.,  which  also  contains  a 
General  Index  to  the  series  of  Reports. 
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SECTION  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

FIVE  years  ago  a  report  on  "  Christianity  and 
Industrial  Problems  "  expressed  a  desire  that  "  a 
call  as  of  a  trumpet  should  go  forth  to  the  Church 
to  reconsider  the  moral  and  social  meaning  and 
bearings  of  its  faith,  and  having  estimated  afresh 
their  importance  in  the  full  presentation  of  the 
Christian  message  to  the  world,  to  be  prepared  to 
make  the  sacrifices  involved  in  acting  frankly  and 
fully  upon  the  principle  of  brotherhood  and  of  the 
equal  value  of  every  single  human  life."  x 

We  believe  that  this  Conference  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  organised  Christendom  in  Great  Britain 
to  sound  that  call  and  to  secure  an  effective  response 
to  it.  Other  Commissions  have  made  careful  and 
close  inquiry  into  the  "  moral  and  social  meaning 
and  bearings  of  the  Christian  faith."  The  business 
of  this  Commission  is  to  consider  how,  by  its  life, 
its  worship,  and  its  teaching,  the  Church  can  help 
to  interpret  and  translate  into  reality  the  social 
principles  which  are  here  found  to  be  contained  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

We  fully  recognise  that  some  who  do  not  care  to 
claim  membership  in  the  Church,  and  some  also 

1  Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems,  being  the  Report  of  the 
Archbishops'  Fifth  Committee  of  Inquiry*(p.  10),  S.P.C.K.  is.  6d. 
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who  would  not  call  themselves  Christians,  have 
given  and  are  giving  valuable  service  in  the  promotion 
of  a  better  social  order ;  but  we  are  sure  that  a 
special  responsibility  rests  on  the  Church  itself. 
Nor  is  this  assurance  shaken  by  the  arguments  of 
that  considerable  number  of  earnest  people  who 
doubt  the  capacity  of  the  Church  to  perform  such 
a  service,  and  are  indeed  inclined  to  question  whether 
there  is  any  need  for  a  Church  at  all.  It  is  hardly 
within  the  scope  of  this  report  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  Christ  intended  to  found  a  Church,  and 
whether  the  Church  of  to-day  is  capable — in  spite 
of  the  divided  state  of  Christendom — of  giving 
an  adequate  witness  and  of  offering  effective  service. 
It  is  perhaps  enough  to  point  out  that  the  very 
existence  of  this  Conference  proves  that  at  least 
a  large  portion  of  organised  Christendom  is  deter- 
mined to  make  a  strong  and  resolute  new  departure 
with  regard  to  the  social  application  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  its  labours  are  a  standing  evidence  that  in  the 
region  of  moral  and  social  questions  Christians  of 
all  denominations  are  ready  to  act  together,  as  if 
they  were  one  body,  in  visible  fellowship. 

We  passionately  desire,  we  of  all  men  pray  and 
work  for,  a  real  reunion — in  one  visible  fellowship — 
of  all  Christian  people  throughout  the  world.  But 
even  at  this  present  time  there  is  a  far  greater 
measure  of  agreement  among  us  than  ever  we  have 
made  manifest,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  noteworthy 
than  in  relation  to  the  social  duty  of  the  Church. 
Doubtless  there  are  important  questions  of  Church 
doctrine  and  Church  polity  concerning  which 
members  even  of  this  Commission  hold  divergent 
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views.  But  all  could  heartily  join  in  the  declaration, 
"  We  believe  that  God  walls  fellowship.  By  God's 
own  act  this  Fellowship  was  made  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  its  life  is  in  His  Spirit."  l  Almost 
without  exception  they  would  add,  "  We  believe 
that  it  is  God's  purpose  to  manifest  this  fellowship, 
so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  in  an  outward 
and  visible  and  united  society,  holding  one  faith, 
having  its  own  recognised  officers,  using  God-given 
means  of  grace,  and  inspiring  all  its  members  to  the 
world-wide  service  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  2 

i.  THE   CHURCH'S    FUNCTION    REGARDING   THE 
KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

In  this  Report  we  are  not  concerned  with  every 
aspect  of  the  Church's  work  and  ministry,  but  only 
with  its  function  of  transforming  the  social  life  of 
mankind.  From  this  point  of  view  we  think  of  the 
Church  as  the  Body  which  continues  in  the  world 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Society 
which  is  charged  to  manifest  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
and  to  express  His  mind  under  the  successive  con- 
ditions of  life  which  history  presents.  Its  purpose 
is  to  "  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness."  To  quote  the  noble  words  in  which 
Pope  Pius  XI  interpreted  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
'  Jesus  Christ  reigns  in  the  minds  of  individuals 
through  His  teachings ;  He  reigns  in  the  heart 
through  charity ;  He  reigns  in  the  whole  life  of  man 
through  obedience  to  His  law  and  imitation  of  His 
example."  We  cannot  make  Him  King.  He  is 

1  The  Re-port  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  1920.         2  Ibid. 
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King ;  He  reigns,  but  His  rule  as  yet  is  not  every- 
where accepted ;  the  social  function  of  the  Church 
is  to  co-operate  with  Him  in  establishing  His  King- 
dom over  all  human  relationships  and  every  depart- 
ment of  human  life. 

Not  only,  therefore,  must  it  speak  in  broad  terms 
of  God's  Fatherly  love  and  man's  need  of  repentance 
and  faith,  and  declare  His  Kingdom  "  at  hand  "  in 
every  generation ;  it  must  say  what  things  help  or 
hinder  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  own 
generation,  and  what  things  do  not.  Its  first  work 
must  always  be  one  of  encouragement  for  those  who 
are  seeking  the  Kingdom  ;  but  it  must  also  be  ready 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  things  said  and  done 
in  opposition  to  the  Kingdom  by  the  publicists  of 
its  age.  As  Jesus  had  His  word  for  Herod  and  Pilate, 
for  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees, 
so  ought  the  Church.  But  the  influence  which  it 
wields  when  it  passes  judgment  on  the  moral  issues 
of  its  day  must  largely  depend  upon  its  success  in 
first  embodying  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  lives  of 
its  own  members. 

To  a  world  divided  against  itself  and  at  variance 
with  God,  Christ  came  preaching  a  gospel  of 
reconciliation.  He  declared  men  brothers  by  virtue 
of  their  relation  to  a  common  Father.  He  indicated 
every  act  of  human  selfishness  as  treason  against  the 
God  of  love.  He  declared  God's  goodness  as 
sufficient  to  bring  peace  to  the  earth  if  men  would 
but  trust  it.  He  appealed  to  a  conscience  in  man 
which  would  not  let  him  have  peace  within  whilst 
he  loved  strife  without ;  and  to  a  law  which  would 
not  let  him  have  peace  without  whilst  he  loved 
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strife  within.  He  called  His  followers  to  the 
furtherance  of  a  society  in  which  men  would  always 
do  their  work  and  take  their  play  in  the  spirit  of 
faith  and  love.  Indeed  this  was  to  be  their  dominant 
earthly  aim.  For  example,  the  aim  of  the  Christian 
lan  in  business  is  not  mere  production,  or  even  the 
>roduction  of  good  articles,  but  production  on 
terms  which  elicit  the  good-will  of  everyone  con- 
:erned.  The  aim  of  the  Christian  in  politics  is 
not  merely  the  maintaining  of  public  order,  but  the 
idvancement  of  that  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation  which  are  the  only  sure  bases  of  order 
and  progress. 

With  this  belief  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  Church,  we  approach  our  task  with  penitence  and 
faith.  Penitence  for  past  failures  is  the  first  neces- 
sity, provided  that  each  member  of  the  Church 
makes  that  penitence  his  own.  We  hesitate  to 
speak  of  "  corporate  penitence,"  for  that  ambiguous 
phrase  often  conceals  the  readiness  to  blame  anyone 
and  everyone  except  ourselves.  Nor  do  we  think 
it  right  to  talk  of  the  "  failure  of  the  Church,"  for 
the  Church,  truly  regarded,  is  the  Body  of  Christ, 
informed  and  inspired  by  His  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  does  not  fail.  We  members  of  the  Church 
have  indeed  failed.  Yet  we  believe  that  the  study 
of  history  is  impressive  not  so  much  in  its  record  of 
human  failures  as  in  its  revelation  of  Divine  achieve- 
ment, its  evidence  of  the  moral  inspiration  and 
power  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  bestowed  upon 
men ;  and  this  not  only  upon  prophets,  saints  and 
heroes  in  every  period  of  the  Church's  life,  but 
also  upon  a  countless  multitude  of  faithful  men  and 
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women  of  whom  history  contains  no  individual 
record.  Doubtless  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
our  own  human  failures ;  we  have  even  more  to 
learn  from  the  Divine  success. 

But  if  we  have  need  to  look  back  with  thankful- 
ness and  penitence,  we  have  an  equal  need  to  look 
forward  with  determination  and  fajth.  For,  as  we 
shall  yet  see,  this  Report  is  an  attempt  to  show  how 
by  the  exercise  of  all  its  functions — by  resolutely 
pressing  in  through  every  door  of  thought  and  work 
which  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  answer  to  our  prayerful 
seeking,  may  open  to  us — the  Church  can  effectively 
co-operate  with  God  for  the  establishment  of  His 
Kingdom.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 
There  are  mountains  of  difficulty  to  be  removed. 
Only  by  faith,  by  our  self-surrender  to  the  God  of 
love  and  power,  can  the  mountains  be  cast  down  and 
the  road  of  God's  Kingdom  be  made  clear. 

2.  THE  DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  FACED 

Even  in  this  beginning  of  the  Report  it  may  be 
well  to  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties.  It  is  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  trouble,  the  anxiety  and  distress, 
of  this  present  time.  We  are  reaping  the  aftermath 
of  war.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  indeed  exhausted 
by  the  long  conflict,  but  the  spirit  of  war  is  not  cast 
out.  Still  there  are  hatreds  and  jealousies  born  of 
a  perverted  nationalism,  still  there  are  the  miserable 
suspicions  and  antagonisms  of  class  dissension, 
still  there  is  a  fatal  reluctance  to  accept  the  lesson 
which  we  ought  to  have  learnt  from  the  war,  that  a 
stable  civilisation  can  never  be  built  on  organised 
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self-interest  with  God  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 
More  dangerous  perhaps  than  the  spirit  of  unrest 
is  the  depression  and  despondency  to  which  many 
Christian  people  are  tempted  to  succumb.  "  There 
be  many  that  say,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  " 
Here  is  a  clear  challenge  to  the  Church,  on  the  one 
hand  to  reaffirm  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  against 
the  delusions  of  a  "  gospel  of  self-interest,"  on  the 
other  hand  to  rekindle  the  courage  and  hope  of  the 
nations  by  proclaiming  the  regenerating  power  of 
Christ.  It  is  an  old  message,  but  it  must  be  declared, 
it  must  be  lived  out,  with  a  new  intensity  of  con- 
viction, a  new  reality  of  prayer  and  witness,  and  a 
new  breadth  of  application. 

And  while  this  extraordinary  period  in  the  world's 
history  has  difficulties  which  are  all  its  own,  Christians 
are  now  feeling  with  special  urgency  the  trials 
inevitable  to  a  society  which  is  in  the  world  but  not 
of  the  world.  The  "  world  "  as  represented  by  our 
British  civilisation,  is  not  devoid  of  the  Christian 
leaven,  but  that  leaven  has  not  raised  the  whole 
mass ;  and  in  many  departments  of  life  and  action 
we  find  ourselves  bound  together  in  social  systems 
which  are  not  actuated  by  Christian  motives.  In 
relation  to  such  systems  the  Church  has  a  twofold 
function  to  perform.  First,  and  chiefly,  it  is  called 
on  to  uphold  Christian  ideals  and  to  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  hasten  their  realisation ;  secondly,  it 
is  bound  to  give  guidance  as  to  right  conduct  under 
our  present  imperfect  conditions.  This  latter 
portion  of  Christian  duty  cannot  be  overlooked. 
For  it  may  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  behave  as  though 
we  were  living  in  a  world  where  Christian  ideals 
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already  reigned  supreme.  When,  through  the 
present  imperfect  condition  of  society,  ideally 
perfect  conduct  is  not  possible  for  us,  we  may  be 
obliged  to  choose  the  better  of  two  unsatisfactory- 
courses  ;  such  a  choice  is  not  to  be  condemned  as 
"  compromise,"  if  it  is  an  honest  attempt  to  follow 
the  present  will  of  Gdd  in  a  world  which  is  out  of 
joint  through  disobedience  to  His  law.  In  business, 
or  as  members  of  a  State,  we  are  constrained  by- 
conventions  and  laws  of  association  founded  on 
principles  that  are  less  than  Christian,  and  we 
cannot  always  break  away  from  these  without 
unjustifiably  dislocating  the  affairs  of  our  associates. 
It  may  at  times  be  our  duty  to  do  this ;  and 
certainly  if  we  acquiesce  without  effort  in  con- 
ditions which  cause  us  to  be  confronted  with  such 
sorry  alternatives  we  are  guilty  of  compromise. 

For  it  is,  as  we  said,  the  supreme  duty  of  the 
Church  to  uphold  the  Christian  ideals  and  to  work 
for  their  realisation,  with  the  certainty  that  the 
conventions  and  customs  of  society  may  be  changed 
by  the  persistent  pressure  of  Christian  influences. 
For  society  is  plastic  and  it  is  the  Church's  very 
function  to  act  upon  it  as  leaven,  until  the  whole 
lump  be  leavened.  Each  generation  presents  its 
peculiar  opportunity  for  Christian  effort  to  enlarge 
the  spheres  of  life  in  which  men  act  towards  each 
other  in  the  spirit  of  good-will  and  understanding, 
rather  than  from  mere  constraint.  The  Church 
should  stimulate  its  members  to  seize  these  opportu- 
nities, and  should  thus  sustain  them  when  the  task 
is  difficult.  Difficult  it  must  often  be,  for  the  present 
order  of  the  world  is  so  far  based  upon  motives  of 
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greed,  or  pride  or  other  forms  of  selfishness,  that 
the  Christian  must  expect  at  times  to  have  to  stand 
out  against  these  non-Christian  elements  in  the 
social  order,  and  even  sometimes  to  risk  everything 
upon  his  refusal  to  compromise  the  ideal  for  which 
he  lives.  A  man's  membership  in  the  Church 
should  mean  amongst  other  things  that  he  con- 
stantly realises  himself  one  of  a  society  whose  object 
is  to  help  him,  as  he  should  aim  to  help  others,  to 
lay  out  his  life  most  effectively  for  the  transformation 
of  society. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  another  difficulty. 
We  are  speaking  as  if  the  Church  were  of  one  mind 
in  its  ideal  for  the  transformation  of  society.  But 
we  desire  to  face  realities  and  we  must  not  claim  a 
unanimity  which  does  not  exist.  Among  Christians 
themselves  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  opinion. 
We  are  not  thinking  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
relinquish  the  attempt  to  serve  both  God  and 
Mammon,  but  of  men  and  women,  who  while 
most  acutely  conscious  that  their  conduct  lags 
pitifully  behind  their  aspirations,  are  honestly 
seeking  after  righteousness  and  truth.  Even  amongst 
earnest  Christian  people  there  are  still  some  who 
cling  to  a  religion  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 
individual ;  yet  few  of  them  would  be  prepared  to 
deny  that  individual  conversion  implies  acceptance 
of  Christ  as  King,  and  that  His  sovereignty  must  be 
acknowledged  in  politics  and  industry,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  intimate  circle  of  the  home.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  even  among  those  whose  intention  is, 
not  to  fit  the  Gospel  into  their  economic  theories, 
but  to  square  their  economics  with  the  Gospel, 
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there  is  an  almost  endless  diversity  of  opinion  ;  and 
we  find  that  advocates  of  some  particular  socialist 
theory,  and  opponents  of  any  serious  change,  are 
equally  ready  to  claim  the  monopoly  of  Christian 
principles.  We  believe  that  there  is  room  within 
the  Church  for  people  of  varied  outlook ;  yet  it 
ought  to  be  possible  for  the  Christian  society  to 
advance  somewhat  further  than  the  reiteration  of 
vague  generalities.  The  whole  purpose  of  this 
Conference  is  to  come,  with  God's  help,  nearer  to 
determining  what  are  the  social  implications  of  the 
Gospel — what  we  are  to  do  if  we  really  accept  God's 
sovereignty  in  the  family,  in  education,  in  industry 
and  commerce,  in  the  nation  and  in  the  mutual 
relationships  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  this  immense  task  yet  another 
difficulty  has  to  be  surmounted.  It  is  the  difficulty 
of  combining  loyalty  to  old  and  well-tried  principles 
and  methods,  with  that  spirit  of  venture  which  is 
ready  to  make  new  departures  in  order  to  subdue 
the  evils,  and  to  satisfy  the  best  aspirations,  of  the 
new  age  in  which  we  live.  Here,  surely,  the  Church 
may  learn  a  lesson  from  its  Founder.  Our  Lord  was 
loyal  to  the  old  tradition.  He  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil.  The  Church  itself  which  He  founded 
is  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  "  people  of  God," 
purified,  renewed  and  enlarged.  On  the  other  hand, 
He  made  all  things  new.  The  new  wine  of  His 
teaching  could  not  be  contained  in  the  old  bottles 
of  a  narrow  traditionalism,  and  His  apostles,  as  they 
carried  His  Gospel  into  action,  were  truly  described 
as  "  those  who  turned  the  world  upside  down." 

It  is  for  Christians  to  learn  their  Master's  secret— 
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how  to  fulfil  and  not  destroy.  For  there  are 
truths  and  principles  which  are  eternal,  and  it  is 
folly  to  despise  the  inspiration  and  experience 
which  are  the  Church's  heritage  from  the  past. 
The  grace  and  power  and  vision  which  can  enable 
the  Church  to  re-express  for  its  own  time  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  its  faith,  cannot  be  created 
by  each  generation  out  of  nothing ;  they  must 
mainly  be  derived  from  the  traditions  of  the  past. 
But  granted  that  the  Church  of  the  present  time 
has  in  it  the  sap  which  flows  up  from  the  roots  of 
the  past,  it  has  in  each  generation  to  bring  forth 
fresh  fruits  after  its  kind,  i.  e.  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  In  each  generation  it  has  some  new 
shoot  to  put  forth,  some  new  growth  to  achieve, 
some  new  form  of  flowering  and  fruiting,  unlike 
anything  in  the  past.  Without  such  re-expression 
of  itself  in  new  forms,  a  living  organism  can  only 
waste  and  perish.  In  the  case  of  the  Church,  this 
re-expression  of  itself  may  be  required  in  more 
directions  than  one.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
is  only  its  re-expression  in  terms  of  social  action. 
In  each  succeeding  age  the  Church  must  inspire 
its  members  to  new  forms  of  social  conduct,  and 
new  social  and  political  ideals  freshly  and  distinct- 
ively embodying  the  Christian  reaction  to  the 
challenge  and  opportunities  of  the  social  circumstances 
of  the  time. 

3.  THE  CHURCH'S  USE  OF  ITS  RESOURCES 

The    difficulties    for    individual    discipleship    are 
great  indeed.     They  can  only  be  met  if  the  Church 
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will  accept  the  primary  duty  of  keeping  its  members 
true  to  Christ's  ideal  by  all  the  aids  an  organised 
society  can  give.  These  aids  are  Christian  worship, 
Christian  teaching,  and  the  opportunity  for  finding 
and  renewing  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ,  and 
fellowship  among  ourselves.  All  these  should  be 
so  ordered  that  they  magnify  the  function  of  the 
Church  to  transform  the  world,  and  link  that  thought 
with  the  most  intimate  spiritual  experiences  which 
they  foster.  Hence  the  social  hopes  and  purposes 
which  are  implicit  in  all  Christian  worship  should  be 
made  explicit  in  Christian  teaching  and  preaching. 
When  this  is  forgotten,  a  less  than  Christian  meaning 
steals  into  the  worship  of  the  Church,  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  this  is  partly  the  case  to-day.  The 
difficulties  are  great,  and  we  should  not  minimise 
them.  But  we  are  sure  that  more  must  be  done  than 
is  now  usually  done  in  our  public  preaching  to  show 
how  the  Church  is  concerned  with  the  progressive 
fulfilment  of  the  Christian  ideal  in  social  life ;  how 
Christian  men  and  women  have  sought  from  age  to 
age  to  express  the  Christian  spirit  in  social  conduct 
and  political  reform  ;  how  far  they  have  succeeded, 
and  where  their  efforts  still  await  success ;  the  form 
the  problem  presents  in  our  own  generation  and  the 
tasks  which  are  therefore  set  for  each  of  us  to-day. 

But  appropriate  Christian  fellowship  is  as  necessary 
as  explicit  Christian  teaching,  and  perhaps  the 
change  of  method  most  needed  in  practice  to  enable 
the  Church's  members  to  do  the  work  of  Christ  in 
the  world,  is  a  change  in -their  relations  with  each 
other.  They  ought  to  be  effectively  associated  with 
one  another,  not  merely  as  fellow-worshippers,  but 
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as  fellow-disciples,  fellow-learners  of  the  way  of 
Christ.  And  that  calls  in  question  the  methods  of 
most  Churches,  and  the  conceptions  of  Church 
membership  entertained  by  most  Christians.  Whilst 
a  minority  of  us  may  be  associated  interdenomina- 
tionally  for  social  study  and  service,  we  are  not 
usually  associated  with  our  fellow-Christians  in  our 
own  Christian  congregations  in  any  serious  effort 
to  understand  and  undertake  Christ's  work  in  the 
world  we  have  to  live  in.  But  is  this  satisfactory  ? 
In  an  age  when  societies  are  formed  for  mutual 
counsel  and  support  in  almost  every  branch  of  human 
thought  and  action,  should  not  one  of  the  Church's 
essential  functions  be  to  associate  its  members  along 
every  possible  line  which  would  help  them  to  lace 
the  difficulties  of  living  as  Christians  in  their  own 
special  spheres  and  callings,  and  to  follow  Christ 
in  situations  where  His  Spirit  is  at  odds  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world  ?  And  when  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
constrains  them  to  special  forms  of  action  in  His 
service,  should  they  not  find  support  within  the 
Christian  fellowship  in  doing  the  will  of  Christ  no 
less  than  in  seeking  it  ? 

So  far  as  the  Church  is  able,  by  thought  and  prayer 
and  consecrated  individual  experiment,  to  discover 
any  fresh  embodiment  of  the  Christian  ideal,  this 
becomes  part  of  the  full  Christian  message.  And 
for  its  day  it  may  be  quite  an  important  part,  since 
it  illustrates  the  meaning  of  Christianity  at  one  of 
the  particular  points  about  which  the  age  is  perplexed 
and  interested.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Church  can 
reach  the  hearts  of  their  contemporaries  all  the  better 
if  they  can  say,  "  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  in  which 
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the  Spirit  of  Christ  delights  to-day."  "  Blessed  are 
those  who  do  this  or  that."  And  though  such 
specific  applications  to  the  social  circumstances  of 
the  times  may  form  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  body  of  Christian  teaching  at  that 
time,  if  they  are  omitted  from  the  message  which  the 
Church  proclaims,  the  truth  is  thereby  distorted, 
its  efficacy  frustrated  for  many  hearers,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Church  for  that  age  is  thereby 
blunted  and  blurred. 

Witness,  worship,  teaching,  and  work,  and,  above 
all,  the  embodiment  of  Christian  love  and  righteous- 
ness in  its  members,  and  in  its  whole  corporate 
life — these  are  the  social  functions  of  the  Church. 
We  shall  deal  with  these  functions  separately.  It 
may  be  well  to  close  this  introduction  with  the 
assurance  that  while  we  shall  necessarily  treat  those 
functions  of  the  Church  mainly  on  their  human  side, 
we  are  not  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  Divine 
presence  and  power  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
all  progress,  in  society  as  well  as  in  the  individual 
person.  The  Church  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  the 
school  of  prayer  and  the  home  of  Divine  grace, 
and  many  of  us  find  in  the  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel, 
not  only  the  testimony  that  God  allows  no  divorce 
between  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  and  the 
assurance  that  where  He  gives  us  fellowship  with 
Himself,  He  draws  us  into  fellowship  with  our 
brethren  in  this  world  and  in  Paradise,  but  also  an 
unfailing  fountain  of  strength  to  enable  us  to  do 
our  duty  as  His  fellow-workers  in  establishing  His 
Kingdom  of  righteousness  and  love. 
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PREACHING   AND    TEACHING  :     THE   TRUTH    FOR    SOCIAL 

LIFE 

THE  primary  work  of  the  Church  is  to  witness  to 
the  Truth.  Our  mission  is  to  consider  how  this 
witness  may  best  be  given  in  relation  to  those 
human  duties  which  are  the  subject  of  this  Confer- 
ence. Doubtless  the  most  effective  witness  is  in 
life  and  character  and  action.  The  Church  in  all 
its  members  should  live  the  truth.  But  there  is 
need  for  those  special  functions  which  the  Church 
has  always  exercised  for  setting  forth  the  truth — 
preaching,  teaching,  personal  direction  and  discipline. 
We  must  inquire  how  our  present  conception  of 
those  functions  needs  revision  if  the  Church  is  to 
do  its  duty  in  declaring  the  truth  for  social  life 
contained  in  the  Gospel. 

It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  inquiry  without 
first  considering  what  is  this  truth  which  we  are  to 
preach  and  to  teach.  Other  commissions  have 
dealt  with  it  from  their  special  points  of  view.  We 
propose,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  attempt 
a  very  brief  statement  of  the  truth  for  social  life 
contained  in  the  Gospel — from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Christian  preacher  and  teacher.1 

1  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Nature  and  Purpose 
of  God  contains  a  more  comprehensive  statement  which  should 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  this. 
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Jesus  Christ  is  the  Truth,  in  all  its  fullness.  The 
Christian  preacher  and  teacher  desires — 

(1)  To  declare  the  truth  about  His  Person,  with 
all  that  it  implies  for  Christian  life. 

(2)  To  set  forth  the  principles  which  He  taught. 

(3)  To  examine  the  application  of  His  principles 
in  the  present  day. 

(4)  To  proclaim  Him  as  the  Living  Master  and 
King,  who  offers  to  each  generation  His  infinite 
resources  of  love  and  power. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  "  fullness  of  Christ " 
transcends  those  particular  aspects  of  character 
and  duty  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
Conference.  It  includes  all  the  Truth,  the  Beauty, 
and  the  Goodness  which  find  their  unity  in  God. 
The  following  paragraphs  have  the  limited  purpose 
of  showing  that  those  who  set  forth  Jesus  Christ 
must  do  full  justice  to  the  social  aspects  of  His 
Gospel. 

I.  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST 

The  fundamental  necessity  for  a  right  ordering 
of  human  society  is  that  men  should  have  true 
thoughts  about  God.  We  believe  that  God  has 
chosen  to  reveal  Himself  to  men — at  least  in  such 
measure  as  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  knowing 
Him — in  Jesus  Christ.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
He  spoke  "  in  many  parts  and  many  fashions "  to  wise 
and  pure-hearted  souls  in  many  nations,  and  with 
unique  clearness  to  the  prophets  of  Israel.  But  in 
the  fullness  of  time  He  spoke  through  His  Son.  This 
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is  not  the  occasion  to  expound — still  less  to  argue 
about — the  Christian  belief  that  in  the  historical 
Person,  whom  we  know  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  God 
Himself  was  incarnate.  Of  the  real  humanity  of 
Jesus  there  can  be  no  question :  the  Christian 
Church  (with  which  this  Report  is  concerned)  has 
no  doubt  about  His  real  Godhead.  It  believes  that 
God  has  indeed  visited  and  redeemed  His  people. 
Therefore  we  accept  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  He  that 
hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  We  find  in 
Him  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  We  learn  from 
Him  what  the  Love  of  God  is  like  :  it  is  a  love  which 
makes  penetrating,  even  stern,  demands  on  His 
children ;  it  is  a  love  which  in  its  highest  expression 
never  uses  force,  for  it  calls  for  the  free  response 
of  love  to  love.  It  is  a  love  which  hates  unrighteous- 
ness and  wrong,  for  it  is  strong,  keen  and  purposeful ; 
it  is  out  not  to  get  but  to  give,  not  to  dominate  but 
to  serve  ;  it  is  a  love  which  is  ready  for  the  uttermost 
self-sacrifice,  even  for  the  Cross.  But  the  Son  of 
God  became  incarnate  not  only  that  we  might 
know  the  Truth  about  the  Love  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  but  that  we  might  share  in 
it ;  the  Son  of  God  became  the  Son  of  Man  that  we 
sons  of  men  might  become  sons  of  God. 

But  the  Christian  teaching  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
lays  equal  stress  on  His  real  humanity.  In  Him 
we  see  the  true  human  nature.  Moral  evil  is  an  in- 
truder ;  lust,  covetousness,  pride,  and  all  other  forms 
of  selfishness,  are  perversions,  due  to  man's  self- 
will,  of  feelings  and  faculties  which  in  themselves  are 
good.  To  call  these  perversions  "  human  nature," 
as  though  they  were  inevitable,  is  intolerable  abuse 
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of  language.  Men  find  their  true  humanity  just 
in  so  far  as  the  Christ  character  is  formed  in  them. 

Further,  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  all-embracing. 
Because  it  comprehends  all  that  is  truly  human,  it 
transcends  the  distinctions  and  divisions  which  are 
a  fruitful  cause  of  strife ;  "  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female  :  for  we  are  all  one  man  in 
Christ  Jesus."  1  S.  Paul  does  not  suggest  the  aboli- 
tion of  nationality,  or  of  those  differences  of  capacity 
which  lead  to  differences  of  function.  But  just  as 
man  and  woman  are  complementary,  supplying 
gifts  and  qualities  which  are  of  equal  value  but  of 
different  character,  so  nations  are  to  bring  their 
varied  endowments  to  the  common  stock,  and 
"  classes  "  will  fulfil  their  varied  function  without 
any  fear  of  injustice  or  oppression.  All  are  to  find 
their  unity  in  the  one  perfect  Man,  without  false 
estimates  of  "  higher  "  or  of  "  lower  " 

Again,  the  perfect  humanity  of  Jesus  touches 
every  part  of  human  life.  He  who  is  the  "  living 
one  "  said,  "  I  am  come  that  they  may  have  life 
and  may  have  it  abundantly.'1  2  Life  at  its  highest 
is  the  knowledge  of  God.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  may  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God."  3  Those 
who  know  and  love  God  are  indeed  most  truly 
and  fully  alive.  But  all  the  different  levels  of  life 
belong  to  Him  who  took  our  entire  nature.  He 
cares  for  the  life  of  human  bodies.  When  He 
gave  the  Sacraments,  He  showed  us  that  God  does 
not  draw  a  hard  line  between  the  outward  and 
the  inward,  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual.  He  is 

1  Gal.  Hi.  28.  z  S.  John  x.  10.  3  S.  John  xvii.  3. 
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constantly  bringing  spiritual  gifts  through  bodily 
means.  And  every  reader  of  the  Gospels  knows 
that  our  Lord  treated  sickness  and  disease  as  inroads 
of  death  upon  life.  No  small  part  of  His  Ministry 
was  occupied  with  healing  the  ills  of  men's  bodies. 
So  with  higher  levels  of  life.  The  life  of  the 
intellect  is  surely  sacred  to  Him  who  is  the  Truth. 
The  life  of  the  affections  is  dear  to  the  Son  of  Mary, 
to  the  Master  who  called  His  disciples  "  friends," 
and  who,  on  the  Cross,  charged  "  the  disciple  whom 
He  loved  "  with  the  care  of  the  Mother  on  whose 
bosom  He  had  lain. 

And  is  not  the  manifold  "  business  "  of  men — 
their  labour  and  their  play — a  part  of  "  life  "  ?  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  should 
pass  it  by ;  indeed  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  His 
parables  shows  us  His  keen  and  penetrating  interest 
in  all  the  common  things  of  human  concern.  Only, 
at  every  point,  in  all  that  touches  the  life  of  the 
body,  or  the  intellect,  or  the  affections,  He  lifts  men 
up  to  that  knowledge  of  God  which  is  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  life. 

2.  THE  SOCIAL  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  CHRIST  TAUGHT 

A  full  belief  in  the  Deity  and  Humanity  of  Christ 
contains  a  social  Gospel :  "  the  Incarnation  is  a 
revelation  of  human  duty."  x  We  shall  only  be 
filling  in  some  details  of  the  picture  when  we  turn 
to  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Master. 

Our  Lord  began  His  ministry  with  the  proclama- 
tion, "  Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at 

1  Bishop  Westcott. 
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hand."  He  preached  the  "  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom." The  principles  of  that  Kingdom  were 
laid  down  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It 
is  a  constant  topic  of  His  teaching.  Even  after  He 
had  "  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death  and  opened 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers,"  He 
conversed  with  His  disciples  about  the  Kingdom  of 
God.1  Is  this  Kingdom  present  or  future  ?  Did 
our  Lord  intend  it  to  be  realised  now,  or  will  it 
only  "  come  "  in  the  "  day  of  the  Lord  "  when  all 
enemies  shall  be  put  under  His  feet  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  one  school  of  critics  lays  almost  exclusive 
stress  on  the  apocalyptic  element  in  Christ's  teach- 
ings :  all  His  moral  and  social  teaching  is,  they  tell 
us,  an  "  interim  ethic  "  to  which  no  great  importance 
is  attached.  Others  are  disposed  to  minimise  the 
promise  of  the  future  :  the  Kingdom,  they  believe, 
is  to  be  advanced  by  gradual  progress,  until  per- 
fection is  attained,  and  we  are  not  to  anticipate 
the  "  regeneration  "  at  the  Second  Coming  as  an 
actual  event  in  the  time-process.  Space  forbids  a 
discussion  of  this  great  question.  There  is  no 
inconsistency  in  believing  that  there  is  "  one  far-off 
divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves," 
the  ultimate  bourne  of  all  our  hopes,  when  Christ's 
victory  shall  be  complete ;  and  also  that  it  is  His 
intention  that  we  should  work  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Kingdom 
here  and  now,  even  as  we  pray,  "  Thy  Kingdom 
come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  We  can  carry 
on  that  work  in  confident  hope.  We  are  not  as 
men  groping  in  the  darkness.  The  Kingdom  of 

1  Acts  i.  3. 
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Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  even  now  the 
darkness  cannot  prevail  against  it.  We  are  certain 
that  in  the  last  issue  the  truth  and  beauty  of  God 
will  shine  forth  in  perfect  splendour,  and  His  love 
and  goodness  will  triumph  over  every  enemy. 

There  are  two  dangers  which  we  must   guard 
against,   dangers  which  lie  in   opposite   directions. 
There  is  the  danger  of  a  false  other-worldliness,  or 
next-worldliness.     It   is   commonly  supposed   even 
now   that   Christian   preachers   so   enlarge   on   the 
glories  and  happiness  of  the  next  world  as  to  lead 
men  to  disregard  the  injustice  and  miseries  of  the 
world  that  now  is  :   we  are  informed  that  there  are 
some  so-called  Christians  now  in  existence  who  do 
not  mind  how  much  like  hell  this  world  is,  provided 
they  are  selfishly  secure  of  a  mansion  in  the  skies. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  fairly  warned  of  the 
danger  of  a  "  perverted  apocalyptism,"  which  rests 
contented    with    a    world    where    inequalities    are 
abolished   and  everyone  is   comfortable.     There  is 
certainly  a  class  of  idealists  (though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  many  of  them   are  to  be  found  in  the 
Christian  Church)  who  are  obsessed  with  the  merely 
economic   conception   of  progress,    and   who   hold 
that,  if  outward   conditions    are   universally  satis- 
factory,  all  evil  will  disappear  from   human  life. 
We  profoundly  dissent  from  their  belief.     A  kingdom 
of  garden  cities  might  be  very  far  from  the  Kingdom 
of  God.   WTiat  is  wrong  with  our  present  order  is  not 
so  much  its  discomforts,  as  the  injustice  and  other 
moral  evils  which  are  bound  up  with  it  :  excessive 
poverty  and  excessive  wealth  are  evil  because,  in 
different  ways,  they  depress  the  spiritual  life  and 
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blind  men  to  the  true  values.  Our  duty  is  perfectly 
clear  :  it  is  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  this  world 
more  like  a  province  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  by 
striving  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  which  the 
Lord  of  the  Kingdom  laid  down,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  look  forward  in  confident  hope  to  His 
ultimate  victory,  and  the  bringing  in  of  that  new 
heaven  and  new  earth  where  fellowship  shall  be 
universal,  and  where  love  shall  issue  in  perfect 
service.1 

What  then  are  the  principles  of  the  Kingdom 
which  we  must  try  to  realise  here  and  now  ?  First 
of  all,  the  Kingdom  obviously  connotes  the  sover- 
eignty of  God — the  God  perfectly  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  That  sovereignty  claims  the  whole 
universe  as  its  own — not  only  the  men  and  women 
now  in  this  world  and  the  larger  number  who 
have  passed  through  death  to  the  life  beyond,  but 
all  created  beings.  The  King  Himself  is  perfect 
righteousness  and  love,  but  righteousness  and  love 
are  not  supreme  in  the  world  as  we  know  it.  We 
are  not  here  concerned  in  explaining  the  presence 
of  evil :  we  are  concerned  in  fighting  it.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  that  God  trusts  us  to  be  His  fellow- 
workers  in  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom  ;  and 
because  our  Lord  intended  His  fellow-workers  to 
be  in  fellowship  with  one  another,  He  founded  a 
Society,  called  the  Church,  which  is  His  Body  2— 
that  is,  the  instrument  through  which  He  desires  to 
act  in  bringing  the  whole  world  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  God. 

1  Rev.  xiii.  3.  2  Eph.  i.  22,  23. 
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But  God  our  Sovereign  is  also  our  Father ;  God's 
subjects  are  also  His  sons,  and  therefore  the  Kingdom 
implies  a  family  fellowship  ;  in  the  Kingdom  there 
is  sonship  and  brotherhood  :  love  of  God  and  love 
of  our  brethren  are  inseparable.  Thus  the  Kingdom 
has  been  well  defined  as  "  a  social  order  in  which  all 
men,  conscious  of  their  sonship  to  God,  will  live 
with  their  fellows  as  brothers  and  seek  the  common 
good."  i 

Thus  certain  principles  of  the  Kingdom  clearly 
emerge. 

(1)  All  men   and  women  are   of  infinite  value. 
Each  is  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  one  Father  :    for 
each  Christ  died  :    each  should  be  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     It  can  never  be  right  to  use  a  child  of 
God  as  a  mere  instrument  of  wealth-production,  or 
of  pleasure,    or   the   satisfaction   of  animal   desire. 
Personality  is  the  only  sufficient  aim  for  Christian 
conduct  in  any  social  relationship  whatever.2 

(2)  All  children  of  God  are  brothers  and  sisters 
in  one  family.     Therefore  the  principle  of  fellow- 
ship in  working  together  for  the  common  good  must 
prevail  over  the  assertion  of  mere  self-interest,  with 
the  inevitable   antagonisms   which   arise   from   the 
pursuit  of  private  or  sectional  advantage.     Mutual 
service  for  the  common  good  is  the  rule  of  brotherly 
love. 

(3)  God  trusts  His  children  and  they  are  responsi- 
ble to  Him.     Each  one  is  his  brother's  keeper,  and 

1  The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction,  p.  213 ;   a  report 
issued  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  American  Churches. 

2  See  the  essay  on  "  Property  and  Personality,"  by  H.  Scott 
Holland,  in  Property  :  its  Duties  and  Rights. 
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each  is  responsible  for  the  gifts  and  endowments, 
material,  mental,  spiritual,  which  he  has  received 
from  God. 


3.  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHRIST'S  PRINCIPLES 

In  the  application  of  these  principles,  several 
points  have  to  be  considered — the  relationships  of 
life  which  they  must  govern,  the  estimate  of  values 
which  they  imply,  and  the  enemies  to  their  realisation 
which  must  be  overcome. 

(a)  Broadly    speaking,    the    relationships    of  life, 
which   must   be  guided   by   the   principles   of  the 
Kingdom,  are  those  which  the  present  Conference 
seeks  to  cover.     It  is  enough  to  name  them,  other 
reports    deal    with    them    fully.     There    are    the 
relationships  of  the  home,  and  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  sexes ;    the  relations  which  arise  out  of  any 
organisation  of  industrial  life  ;  the  relations  of  fellow- 
citizens  in  one  country ;    the  relations  between  the 
nations  of  the  world.     All  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,   and  all  form   a   proper 
subject  for  the  preacher. 

(b)  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  than  its  "  transvaluation  of  values" 
First  and  foremost,  material  things  are  put  in  their 
right  place.     They  are  necessary  means :    they  are 
never  ends.    The  locus  classicus  is  our  Lord's  answer 
to  the  man  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  brother 
about  an  inheritance.     Our  Lord's  answer,  of  course, 
does   not   mean   that   He   is   indifferent    to   social 
justice ;    it  means  that  He  is  not  interested  in  a 
selfish   game   of  grab.     "  Man,   who   made   me   a 
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judge  or  a  divider  among  you  !  Take  heed  and 
beware  of  covetousness,  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  possesseth."  1 
Life  and  the  means  of  living  are  totally  different 
things.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Christian 
preachers  have  been  clear  enough  in  their  warnings 
against  avarice.  Our  Lord's  words  about  the 
service  of  mammon  and  the  danger  of  riches  are 
terribly  strong.2 

Again,  there  is  nothing  which  the  worldly  world 
values  so  much  as  power  and  domination.  Here 
again  our  Lord's  teaching  is  luminously  clear.  The 
great  ones  of  the  world  seek  to  exercise  authority ; 
among  His  disciples  the  greatest  is  he  who  render 
service  :  "  I  am  among  you  as  He  that  serveth."  3 

In  a  word,  the  values  of  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  are  wealth,  comfort,  dominance ;  the  values 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  are  love,  joy,  peace. 

(c)  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  establishment 
of  the  true  values  is  no  easy  matter,  either  for  the 
individual  or  for  society  at  large.  Indeed  every- 
one of  the  principles  of  the  Kingdom  is  certain  to 
meet  with  bitter  opposition. 

As  to  the  external  enemies  to  the  realisation  of  the 
fullness  of  life,  space  will  not  allow  of  more  than  a 
bare  list,  and  an  ugly  list  it  is :  overcrowding, 
insanitary  houses,  unnecessary  dangers  to  life  and 
health  in  industry,  vested  interests  such  as  those  in 
the  liquor  traffic,  sweating,  uncertainty  of  employ- 
ment, etc.  The  Christian  conscience  should  be 

1  S.  Luke  xii.  15. 

*  See  Appendix  No.  4  (b)  for  a  statement  on  this  subject. 

*  S.  Luke  mi.  24-27. 
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especially  alive  to  the  scandal  of  conditions  which 
endanger  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  children. 
"  Take  heed  that  ye  offend  not  one  of  these  little 
ones."  1 

From  the  Christian  point  of  view  the  stress  should 
be  laid  chiefly  on  the  disastrous  moral  and  spiritual 
results  of  these  "  offences  "  and  on  the  moral  evils 
which  give  rise  to  them.  Of  overcrowding,  for 
example,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  said  that  "  it  is  the 
most  fruitful  cause  of  drunkenness  and  vice."  Again, 
who  can  estimate  the  paralysing  result  of  grinding 
anxiety  on  the  spiritual  life  of  men  and  women  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  unemployment  ?  The  poverty 
which  the  New  Testament  commends  is  miles 
removed  from  the  grinding  destitution  of  a  modern 
slum.2 

As  to  the  moral  evils  which  are  at  least  a  contri- 
butory cause  to  outward  miseries,  Christian  preachers 
and  teachers  can  hardly  be  accused  of  forgetting  to 
utter  warnings  against  drunkenness  and  impure 
lust,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  made 
it  clear  to  ah1  people  that  Christ's  love  of  purity 
is  equally  binding  on  men  and  women.  And  in 
these  days  when  a  revived  Paganism  poses  as  the  last 

1  S.  Matt,  xviii.  6-10. 

2  Dr.  Scott  Lidgett  writes  (in  Christ  and  Civilisation,  pp.    28, 
29) :  "  The  New  Testament  insists  much  more  constantly  upon 
the  inevitable  passion  and  suffering  of  those  who  would  be  the 
agents  of  God  in  redeeming  their  fellows,  than  upon  the  necessary 
sufferings  of  those  they  seek  to  redeem.     Modern  Christianity 
has  lightly  transferred  this  burden,  assuming  for  the  most  part 
that  the  representatives  of  Christ  are  to  be  protected  from  the 
suffering  of  a  Christ-like  passion,  while  '  the  masses '  are  to  feel  its 
full  force." 
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word  of  modern  wisdom,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
insistence  on  our  Lord's  teaching  about  the  sacred- 
ness  of  marriage,  and  His  call  to  purity  of  life. 

But  we  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that  our 
Lord's  severest  judgments  were  pronounced  on  the 
sins  of  respectable  people — covet  ousness,  indifference, 
hardness  of  heart,  self-complacency.  In  particular, 
the  parables  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  1  and  of  the  sheep 
and  goats 2  are  a  constant  warning  against  the 
selfish  indifference  which  is  blind  to  a  neighbour's 
trouble,  and  is  equally  reckless  both  of  the  healing 
of  human  ills  and  of  their  prevention.  Moreover, 
our  Lord's  example,  as  well  as  His  teaching,  is  a 
condemnation  of  wilful  idleness,  whatever  the 
idler's  station  in  life  may  be. 

4.  THE    RESOURCES    OF    THE    GOSPEL    FOR    SOCIAL 
RENEWAL 

We  come  now  to  a  matter  of  supreme  importance 
for  our  purpose.  It  is  certain  that  denunciation  of 
sin  is  never  so  effective  as  the  faithful  presentation 
of  the  beauty  of  goodness.  Sin,  as  we  have  observed 
already,  is  always  the  perversion  of  some  feeling  or 
faculty  which  in  itself  is  good.  Wrongly  directed 
impulses  need  to  be  sublimated  :  evil  passions  to  be 
overcome  by  the  overmastering  power  of  some  true 
and  high  affection.  It  is  from  the  heart  that  evil 
affections  spring  :  it  is  to  the  heart  that  Christ 
supplies  the  motives  which  alone  can  bring  about  a 
better  order  of  human  life.  That  motive  is,  in  a 
word,  the  saving  goodness  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  goodness 

1  S.  Luke  rvi.  19.  2  S.  Matt.  xxv.  31. 
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which  both  wins  us  to  desire  it  and  empowers  us  to 
reproduce  it. 

In  season  and  out  of  season  we  must  proclaim  the 
spiritual  resources  of  life  and  power  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Without  this  life  and  power  our 
ideals  will  never  be  realised  and  our  principles 
(however  greatly  admired)  will  never  come  into 
action.  A  "  Social  Gospel  "  will  be  hopelessly  futile 
if  it  neglects  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,  not  only  as 
the  supreme  proof  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
perfect  example  of  the  fruitfulness  of  self-sacrifice, 
but  also  as  the  indispensable  means  of  our  redemption. 
That  redemption  is  for  each  individual  child  of 
God ;  but  it  is  also  social :  He  died  that  "  He 
might  gather  into  one  all  the  children  of  God  that 
are  scattered  abroad."  He  who  was  dead  is  "  the 
Living  One,"  "  alive  for  evermore,"  and  His  Spirit 
supplies  the  love  and  power  for  the  realising  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Once  again  the  subject  is  too 
large  to  be  treated  here.  Let  us  content  ourselves 
with  three  points. 

(i)  The  chief  need  for  the  transformation  of 
any  part  of  our  social  life,  for  example  our  industrial 
order,  is  a  new  motive,  an  overpowering  moral 
urgency.  We  are  told  by  some  that  industry  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  the  motive  of  desire  for  gain 
on  the  one  hand,  and  fear  of  want  on  the  other. 
Christians  can  hardly  accept  the  psychology  on 
which  such  a  statement  rests.  Others  assure  us  that 
if  industry  were  "  socialised,"  either  by  nationalisa- 
tion or  by  guild  socialism,  or  by  thoroughgoing 
Communism,  all  would  be  well.  But  here  again 
the  question  of  motive  is  paramount.  No  doubt 
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co-operation  is  more  likely  than  competition  to 
be  in  harmony  with  Christian  principle.  Yet  even 
co-operation  may  have  an  unworthy  motive  behind 
it,  and  if  any  socialisation  of  industry  is  based  on  mere 
material  self-interest,  whether  of  persons  or  classes, 
it  will  fail  disastrously.  The  only  motives  which 
will  work  are  brotherly  love  and  desire  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  self-respect  which  takes  a  pride 
in  doing  good  work.  We  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Living  Christ  can  supply  these  motives.  He 
can  transform  human  nature.  Through  His  inspira- 
tion the  muddy  pools  of  class  selfishness  can  be 
cleansed,  and  men  can  give  themselves  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  Only  -we  must 
show  that  we  believe  this  by  acting  more  constantly 
as  though  it  were  true.  We  must  appeal  to  the 
higher  motives  not  only  by  sermons  from  pulpits 
but  by  changes  of  method  in  factories  and  in  works. 
(2)  The  main  responsibility  must  rest  with  the 
Christian  Church.  Its  members  must  lead  the  way, 
for  they  at  least  know  where  the  sources  of  life  and 
power  can  be  found.  The  difficulties  are  great 
indeed.  They  can  only  be  met  by  the  Divine 
resources,  and  in  order  that  it  may  receive  and  use 
these  resources,  the  Church  must  yield  itself  with  a 
fresh  surrender  of  self-consecration  to  the  God  who 
created  and  redeemed  it.  It  is  certain  that  any 
conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  in  this  Conference 
concerning  the  application  of  our  Christianity  will 
call  for  sustained  effort  and  for  courageous  sacrifice. 
The  first  business  of  the  whole  Christian  society, 
and  especially  of  its  leaders  and  teachers,  is  to  help 
its  members  to  attain  such  close  fellowship  with  the 
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spirit  of  Christ,  that  in  fellowship  one  with  another 
they  may  give  themselves  effectively  to  worship  and 
work,  to  prayer  and  witness,  in  order  that  Christ's 
sovereignty  may  everywhere  be  recognised  and 
obeyed.  The  resources  of  the  Church  must  be 
offered  to  men  not  only  for  their  individual  cleansing 
but  for  the  renewal  of  their  social  effort  and  the 
inspiration  of  their  ventures  for  the  common  weal. 

(3)  As  it  is,  even  those  Christians  who  are  earnestly 
striving  for  a  better  social  order  are,  for  the  most 
part,  strangely  ineffective.     Is  it  because  they  are 
neglecting  that  inner  life  of  prayer  and  meditation 
and  sacrament  which  alone  can  make  them  strong 
and  efficient  in    active  service  ?     In  the  busy  work 
of  Martha  have  they  failed  to  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  Mary?     Certainly  those  who  have  done  most  to 
regenerate  humanity  have  sought  diligently  for  the 
inner  light  :    S.  Paul,   S.   Benedict,   S.   Francis  of 
Assisi,    the   two   Catherines,   Elizabeth   Fry,   John 
Wesley  are  among  the  great  names   that    leap  to 
memory.     Theirs  was  no  self-centred  pietism,  but 
the  constant  contact  with  the  living  Christ  which 
made  them  Christ-like  in  their  work  for  His  brethren. 
The  truth  here  is,  in  fact,  two-edged.     On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  plain  that  those  who  have  apprehended 
or  been  apprehended  by  Christian  truth  will  be 
real  servants  of  the  community,  inspirers  of  a  better 
order ;   on  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  that  those 
who  desire  to  serve  their  fellows  effectively  should 
be  careful  of  that  inner  life,  by  which  they  keep  in 
touch  with  the  source  of  all  life  and  love  and  power. 
Nor  can  the  two  aspects  of  the  matter  properly 
be  kept  apart.     For  there  is  no  true  understanding 
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of  Christianity  that  does  not  issue  in  social  service, 
nor  any  great  service  of  humanity  that  does  not 
spring  from  religious  passion.  What  we  most  desire 
to  emphasise  is  the  necessity  of  seeking  both  earnestly 
and  both  together. 
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PREACHING      AND      TEACHING  :       THE      CHURCH      AND 
"  POLITICS  " 

BEFORE  we  turn  from  this  brief  statement  of  the 
"  Social  Gospel  "  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  functions  of  the  preacher  and  teacher,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  a  difficulty  which  perplexes 
many  minds,  and  arouses  much  difference  of  opinion  ; 
when,  if  ever,  should  the  Church  enter  the  political 
arena  ?  how  far  is  it  right  for  the  Church,  especially 
through  its  preachers,  to  express  its  judgment  on 
political  and  economic  questions  ?  in  what  circum- 
stances is  it  justified  in  using  political  weapons  on 
behalf  of  what  it  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness ?  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
individual  Christians,  or  groups  of  Christians,  have 
the  right — or  rather  the  duty — to  take  part  in 
politics.  The  present  question  concerns  only  action 
taken  by  the  Church  corporately,  or  through  its 
official  leaders. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  is  notoriously  difficult.  Adequate 
discussion  of  it  would  require  an  explanation  of 
historical  and  philosophical  fields  which  lie  beyond 
the  territory  of  this  Report.1  We  must  be  content 
with  (i)  a  brief  indication  of  the  general  problem ; 

1  See  the  separate  Report  dealing  with  "  Christian  Politics." 
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(2)  a  statement  of,  and  an  attempt  to  answer,  the 
principal  objections  against  Church  political  activity ; 

(3)  a  suggestion  of  some  principles  for  guidance. 
First  of  all  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 

question  of  the  right  attitude  of  the  Church  towards 
politics  is  wholly  independent  of  the  question 
whether  it  is  desirable  for  any  Christian  body  to 
have  that  connection  with  the  State  that  is  called 
"  establishment."  On  this  subject  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  while  there  is  difference  of  opinion  in 
this  Commission  with  regard  to  the  desirability 
of  any  Church  being  "  established,"  there  is  general 
agreement  that  no  Christian  body  fully  alive  to 
its  distinctive  nature  and  divine  commission  can 
submit  to  the  control  of  its  spiritual  policy,  and  the 
tuning  of  its  pulpits,  by  the  civil  authority.  In  any 
case  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  political  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  is  a  question  which  touches 
"  free  churches  "  as  well  as  "  established  churches."  l 

I.  THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM  is  well  stated  in  a 
memorandum  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
which  asks  :  "  Is  there  a  division  of  labour  as  between 
the  Church  and  Society  (State),  or  is  one  an  organ  of 
the  other  ?  " 

(a)  Is  the  Church  to  be  an  organ  of  the  State  ? 
Where  the  State  is  ruled  by  an  autocracy,  there  has 
always  been  the  utmost  jealousy  of  any  association, 
religious  or  secular,  which  might  seem  likely  to 
become  "  imperium  in  imperio."  It  was  not  so 
much  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  early  Church 
which  caused  its  persecution  by  the  Roman  Empire, 
as  its  resolute  determination  to  maintain  its  character 

1  See  Figgis,  Churches  in  the  Modern  State,  p.  158. 
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as  a  society,  with  meetings  for  worship,  and  with 
rules  and  officers  of  its  own.  Even  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  school  of  political  and  legal  thought 
which  maintains  the  unity  of  the  sovereign  power, 
and  the  complete  non-existence  of  all  other  real 
authorities,  so  that  every  association  within  the 
State — whether  it  be  a  Church  or  a  Trade  Union — 
would  be  restricted  almost  to.the  point  of  annihilation. 

Quite  apart  from  the  international  character  of 
the  united  Church  for  which  we  pray,  and  of  many 
Churches  which  exist  to-day,  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  very  few  Christians  would  tolerate  this 
entire  subordination  of  the  Christian  Society  to  the 
civil  power.  Even  if  the  whole  nation  were 
genuinely  Christian,  yet  a  society  which  believes 
itself  to  be  of  Divine  foundation  must  be  free  to 
live  its  own  life,  do  its  own  work,  and  give  its  own 
moral  witness.  Erastianism  is  not  tolerable. 

(b)  Is  the  State  to  be  an  organ  of  the  Church  ? 
This  question  may  seem  to  be  merely  academic ; 
in  our  country  at  least  such  a  relationship  is  obviously 
impossible  in  view  of  the  present  divisions  in 
Christendom.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  great  conception  of  Augustine's  Civitas  Dei 
dominated  Western  thought  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  and  during  the  200  years  from  Gregory  VII 
to  Gregory  X  the  Church  was  virtually  supreme. 
\\  e  will  not  trespass  into  the  region  of  the  historical 
report  further  than  to  say  that,  whatever  the  faults 
of  the  mediaeval  Church  may  have  been,  under  its 
aegis  the  principles  of  Christendom  were,  in  general 
theory,  accepted  in  political  and  industrial  life,  and 
the  whole  life  of  the  people  was  taken  up  into  the 
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life  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  Surely  all  Christians 
would  rejoice  if,  under  whatever  different  conditions, 
the  principles  and  the  life  for  which  we  stand  could 
have  a  similar  influence  to-day  on  the  common  life 
of  men. 

Yet  splendid  as  were  the  achievements  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  whether  its  domination  was  or 
was  not  then  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  a 
disordered  world,  there  are  few  who  would  accept 
the  ideal  of  a  Church  omnipotent  over  the  State. 
The  impact  of  Christendom  on  the  political  and 
industrial  life  cannot  be  achieved  to-day  by 
ecclesiastical  domination. 

Are  we  then  to  fall  back  on  the  theory  of  a  division 
of  labour  ?  In  other  words  : — 

(c)  Can  there  be  an  apportionment  between  the 
social  functions  of  Church  and  State  ?  In  a  measure 
we  believe  there  can.  The  State  is  not  an  unholy 
thing.  If  S.  Paul  could  truly  say  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God," 
a  fortiori  the  statement  must  be  true  of  a  govern- 
ment which  is  democratic,  in  a  country  which  is 
at  least  partially  Christian.  The  State,  no  less  than 
the  Church,  can  co-operate  with  God  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  His  purpose.  There  are  some  functions 
which  clearly  belong  to  the  State,  e.  g.  to  preserve 
(without  aggression)  the  national  safety,  to  secure 
liberty  and  justice  to  each  citizen,  to  control 
property,  and  to  protect  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  the  victims  of  evil-doers.  Most  people  would 
further  assert  that  the  State  ought,  in  every  possible 
way,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Some  of  these  functions  of  the  State  are  also 
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obviously  functions  of  the  Church,  though  Church 
and  State  may  work  for  them  in  different  ways. 
In  some  cases  their  activities  will  be  harmoniously 
supplementary  (e.  g.  in  the  promotion  of  public 
morals),  in  others  (e.  g.  the  marriage  law)  there  is 
danger  of  definite  collision.  No  simple  "  division 
of  labour  "  theory  will  obviate  these  difficulties, 
which  can  only  be  met  by  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  different  planes  on  which  Church  and  State 
respectively  should  do  their  work,  and  the  difference 
between  their  characteristic  methods  and  outlook. 

Whereas,  then,  the  State  is  concerned  to  insist 
upon  a  certain  minimum  code  of  morality  being 
observed  by  all  citizens,  and  if  need  be  to  restrain 
offenders,  the  Church  is  concerned  to  advocate  a 
far  higher  standard  of  morality,  to  which  it  seeks 
by  persuasion  to  win  a  free  consent.  In  influencing 
its  members  to  engage  in  political  activity  the  Church 
has  therefore  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  necessary 
inadequacy  and  incompleteness  of  anything  that  the 
State  can  do  to  serve  the  cause  of  an  ideal  social 
righteousness,  and  even  of  its  natural  tendency  to 
employ  means  which  do  violence  to  the  ideal  freedom 
of  moral  personality.  State  action  will  sometimes 
tend  to  use  coercion  where  persuasion  would  be 
better  employed.  Political  parties  too  are  tempted 
to  win  their  way  in  legislation  by  injustice  to  their 
opponents  and  indifference  to  the  minorities  who 
would  suffer  by  their  success. 

The  Church,  therefore,  is  bound  to  approach 
political  activity  with  caution  and  reserve.  In 
encouraging  its  members  to  take  part  in  political 
activity  and  Government  administration  it  should 
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always  be  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  make  it 
their  aim  to  minimise  the  coercive  and  merely 
forceful  elements  in  political  action  and  to  magnify 
the  educative  and  friendly  elements  which  are 
happily  on  the  increase.  The  Church  must  also 
beware  of  so  relying  on  the  State  to  regulate  moral 
evils  through  the  influence  of  the  prison  and  the 
police  court  as  to  neglect  its  own  distinctive  responsi- 
bility for  renewing  the  mind  and  will  of  the  nation 
by  moral  and  spiritual  influences  :  there  is  surely 
some  ground  for  the  accusation  that  the  Church's 
resort  to  legislation  against  the  evils  of  intemperance 
and  gambling  is  the  measure  of  its  own  lack  of  moral 
influence  and  spiritual  power  in  the  nation  at  large. 
State  action  can  never  make  good  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Church. 

The  extreme  views  on  this  matter  may  then  at 
once  be  rejected ;  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
urge  the  Church  incontinently  to  throw  itself  into 
the  arms  of  some  political  party,  and  are  ready  to 
accuse  Church  leaders  of  "  sitting  on  the  fence  " 
because  they  do  not  settle  down  on  the  party  plat- 
form which  those  partisans  commend.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  again  repeat  our  repudiation  of  the 
theory  that  Christianity  has  no  message  except  for 
the  individual.  "  The  evil  tradition,  which  is 
not  yet  abandoned,  that  Christianity  has  nothing  to 
do  with  politics  and  economics,  has  banished  God 
from  95  per  cent,  of  the  life  of  man.  For  politics 
and  economics  regulate  homes,  housing,  schools, 
education,  wages,  sanitation,  industry  and  commerce, 
with  all  the  relationships  which  these  involve.  If 
this  95  per  cent,  of  the  life  of  the  people  is  dis- 
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associated  from  God  and  from  religion,  what  wonder 
is  it  if  they  feel  that  God  does  not  count  in  the  battle 
of  life."1 

2.  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED.  Probably  at  this  point 
we  can  best  indicate  the  true  via  media  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  objections  which  are  commonly  offered 
to  any  political  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
and  by  an  attempt  to  answer  them. 

(a)  Appeal  is  sometimes  made  to  the  New  Testament 
as  implicitly  condemning  political  action. — We  are 
told  that  our  Lord  never  entered  into  the  political 
questions  of  His  time,  that  He  simply  laid  down 
great  principles,  which  were  to  change  human 
society  only  through  the  change  of  men's  hearts,  and 
that  the  Church  which  He  founded  was  a  society 
"  not  of  this  world."  S.  Paul,  again,  while  he  gave 
clear  teaching  about  human  relationships,  never 
actually  condemned  the  institution  of  slavery, 
though  the  principles  which  he  declared  were  bound 
ultimately  to  abolish  it. 

To  this  we  reply  that  the  social  teaching  and 
action  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  (who  entered 
very  definitely  into  the  political  arena)  lay  at  the 
background  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  that  He 
Himself  took  a  decided  attitude  to  the  chief  political 
problem  of  Judaea  in  His  day — the  problem  of  the 
political  attitude  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman  power 
which  stood  between  them  and  the  realisation  of 
their  national  ideal.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
change  of  men's  hearts  is  the  primary  work  of  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ.  It  is  the  primary 
function,  but  is  it  the  exclusive  function  ?  We  can 

1  P.  B.  Bull  in  The  Return  of  Christendom,  p.  224. 
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hardly  argue  from  the  attitude  actually  taken  towards 
the  Roman  Imperial  Government  by  Christ  and  S. 
Paul  to  the  attitude  which  they  would  have  us  take 
in  a  democratic  country  to-day.  For  we  live  not 
under  a  pagan  despotism,  but  in  a  free  nation,  where 
each  citizen  shares  the  responsibility,  and  in  a  country 
at  least  nominally  Christian. 

(£)  But  is  the  nation  really  Christian  ?  Here  we 
meet  with  the  second  objection.  It  is  asserted  that 
as  the  nation  is  not  Christian,  or  at  least  only  partially 
so,  the  Church  has  no  right  to  promote  legislation  on  a 
specifically  Christian  basis.  This  objection  deserves 
serious  consideration.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  Britain  can  be  called  a  "  Christian 
country."  It  is  at  least  palpably  untrue  that 
Church  and  State  consist  of  the  same  persons 
organised  for  different  functions.  Dr.  Figgis  has 
forcibly  stated  the  case  for  non-interference.  "  We 
cannot  claim  liberty  for  ourselves  while  at  the  same 
time  proposing  to  deny  it  to  others.  If  we  are  to 
cry  '  hands  off  '  to  the  civil  power  in  regard  to  such 
matters  as  marriage,  doctrine,  ritual,  or  the  conditions 
of  communion  inside  the  Church — and  it  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  a  free  religious  society  that 
it  should  regulate  these  matters — then  we  must 
give  up  attempting  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  the  whole  mass  of  citizens."  .  .  . 
"  As  citizens  we  have  no  right  to  claim  to  appeal 
to  motives  or  ideals  specifically  Christian."  The 
crucial  example  is  the  marriage  law.  Of  those 
Christians  who  are  totally  opposed  to  divorce,  Dr. 
Figgis  says,  "  they  are  demanding  quite  plainly 
that  the  morality  of  the  Church  as  such  shall  be 
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imposed  against  their  will  on  those  who  owe  her  no 
allegiance." 

Certainly  the  Church  has  no  business  to  dictate 
to  the  State,  and  if  on  the  question  of  marriage  or 
any  other  subject  we  try  to  impose  "  the  morality 
of  the  Church  as  such  "  on  the  whole  body  politic, 
we  are  guilty  of  the  gravest  folly.  But  it  is  quite 
another  matter  if  that  body  of  citizens  which  forms 
"  the  Church  "  is  convinced  that  obedience  to  a 
moral  principle  which  they  believe  to  be  essentially 
Christian  leads  to  the  promotion  of  measures  which 
can  be  fully  justified  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
on  the  sole  ground  of  their  importance  for  the 
national  welfare.  The  Church  is  not  then  using  its 
influence  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  nation  by  power 
of  numbers,  it  is  offering  its  light  to  guide  the 
thought  of  those  who  desire  to  profit  by  it.  Nor 
would  we  wish  to  force  upon  the  nation  a  measure 
which  does  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  conscience 
of  the  country  that  it  is  able  to  range  the  force  of 
enlightened  public  opinion  generally  on  its  side. 

Other  instances  may  be  given.  Could  it  be 
argued  that  because  certain  members  of  the  nation 
are  interested  in  commercialised  vice,  therefore  the 
Church  should  not  use  its  influence  on  the  side  of 
the  abolition  of  the  white  slave  traffic  ?  Can  anyone 
reproach  the  Bishop  of  London  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  because  they,  as  Christians,  pro- 
moted legislation  for  "  raising  the  age  of  consent." 
Again,  it  was  undeniably  discreditable  to  the  Church 
that,  for  the  most  part,  it  failed  to  support  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  his  political  efforts  for  the  protection 
of  factory  workers. 
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At  this  present  time  the  League  of  Nations 
Union  is  loud  in  its  appeal  to  the  Church  to  promote 
international  righteousness  and  peace — a  clearly  cut 
political  issue — and  only  the  most  fire-eating  mili- 
tarist would  condemn  the  Church  for  responding  to 
the  call.  Nor  would  the  bulk  of  British  citizens 
censure  the  efforts  of  the  "  Temperance  Council 
of  the  Churches "  to  promote  legislation  for  a 
better  control  of  the  drink  traffic. 

In  all  these  and  in  many  similar  matters  the  Church 
has  no  wish  to  "  dictate  "  to  the  State,  or  to  impose 
its  own  laws  on  the  whole  community.  But  it  would 
be  false  to  a  clear  duty  if  it  did  not  throw  its  influence 
on  to  the  side  of  the  Christian  solution  of  national 
problems,  when  that  solution  can  be  properly  sought 
by  legislation  and  conscientious  administration. 

(c)  But  is  not  this  legislative  and  administrative 
business  guided  by  a  science  with  which  Christianity 
as  such  has  nothing  to  do  ?  This  is  the  third 
objection  which  we  have  to  face.  "  Political  and 
economic  science,  it  is  said,  simply  deals  with  ascer- 
tained facts  ;  it  is  as  absurd  to  talk  of  Christian 
politics  or  economics  as  of  Christian  astronomy  or 
Christian  chemistry" 

To  this  it  must  be  answered,  first,  that  politics 
is  not  an  exact  science  like  chemistry ;  its  data  are 
shifting  and  uncertain ;  there  are  differences  of 
opinions  among  chemists,  but  chemists  are  an  united 
family  as  compared  with  the  conflicting  and  dis- 
cordant schools  of  politicians  and  economists. 
Secondly,  the  data  of  these  latter  scientists  consist, 
to  a  large  degree,  of  generalisations  about  human 
nature.  Behind  the  facts  of  politics  and  economics 
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lie  human  wills ;  behind  their  laws  is  the  moral 
standard  of  the  day,  which  is  a  variable  standard ; 
and  supreme  over  that  standard  are  the  ultimate 
principles  of  right  which  alone  can  claim  finality  in 
human  affairs.  The  assumption  that  human  nature 
is  a  fixed  and  unchanging  datum  is  entirely  contra- 
dicted by  Christian  experience ;  we  know  that 
Christ  has  changed  and  does  change  human  nature. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  a  political 
and  economic  science  which  is  good  with  a  philosophy 
which  is  entirely  bad ;  we  are  not  disrespectful  to 
the  science  because  we  repudiate  the  bad  philosophy 
with  which  it  has  sometimes  allied  itself. 

We  are  not  denying  the  value  of  political  and 
economic  science,  so  far  as  it  is  really  science.  Nor 
do  we  claim  for  the  Christian  Church  authority  to 
speak  on  all  political  questions.  Such  authority 
depends  upon  a  combination  of  moral  insight  with 
power  of  political  analysis  which  Christian  spokesmen 
at  the  present  time  do  not  generally  possess.  There 
are  many  cases  where,  at  the  present  level  of  political 
knowledge  and  judgment,  moral  issues  are  not 
patent,  or  where  they  are  so  doubtful  that  good  men 
may  legitimately  differ ;  for  example,  the  question 
of  a  capital  levy  or  a  graduated  income-tax.  Again, 
there  are  occasions  when  intricate  matters  of  foreign 
policy  are  at  stake,  and  when,  however  open  our 
diplomacy  may  succeed  in  becoming,  the  statesmen 
at  the  head  of  affairs  possess  knowledge  to  which 
even  the  most  enlightened  leaders  of  the  Christian 
Church  can  lay  no  claim.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
large  field  of  political  and  economic  action  where 
moral  considerations  are  perfectly  clear  to  those 
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who  bring  the  matter  to  the  touchstone  of  the 
character  of  Christ.  Here  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
Church  to  speak  out.  It  will  not  pronounce  its 
judgments  without  being  sure  of  its  facts  and  careful 
of  the  judgment  of  competent  students  of  politics 
and  economics ;  but  the  danger  of  cowardly 
acquiescence  in  an  inhuman  policy  is  at  least  as 
great  as  the  danger  of  rash  intrusion  into  difficult 
territory  which  has  not  been  properly  explored. 

(d)  But  if  the  Church  expresses  its  corporate  judg- 
ment on  political  issues,  it  will  inevitably  be  drawn 
into  party  politics.  Such  intrusion  is  more  likely  to 
degrade  the  Church  than  to  promote  a  really  Christian 
policy. — This  objection  certainly  deserves  to  be 
carefully  weighed.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  any 
party  has  a  monopoly  of  Christian  principle.  At  the 
present  time,  each  of  the  great  British  political 
parties  has  its  share  of  Christian  men  who  certainly 
intend  and  endeavour  to  apply  their  Christianity 
to  legislative  and  administrative  work.  Thus  the 
objection  is  of  practical  importance. 

"  Honest  and  independent  men  see  (or  think  they  see)  that  the 
Church  may  be  tempted  to  preach  a  Gospel  agreeable  to  the 
multitude.  They  resent  this,  and  their  resentment  is  justified. 
It  is  as  wrong  to  flatter  Caesar  when  Caesar  is  a  democracy  as  when 
he  is  a  king  or  an  aristocracy  (though  hitherto  the  Church  has 
flattered  the  last  two  more  often  than  the  first).  No  self-respecting 
teacher  will  stop  to  consider  whether  what  he  says  will  be  popular. 

"  But  those  who  urge  that  Christianity  has  a  social  Gospel  which 
the  Church  should  preach  are  not  actuated  by  any  desire  that  it 
should  say  what  is  agreeable.  They  desire  it  to  say  what  is  right. 
They  desire  it  to  say  what  is  right  in  all  circumstances  and  relations 
of  life,  not  omitting  those  to  which  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are 
regarded  by  custom  as  having  little  application.  If  the  result  is 
that  one  group  of  men  approves  and  another  disapproves,  that  is 
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not  any  imputation  on  the  independence  of  the  Church.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Christ  was  accused  of  courting  the  mob 
because  His  teaching  was  accepted  by  the  people  more  readily  than 
by  the  powers  of  this  world.  His  followers  must  run  the  same  risk. 
They  must  rebuke  what  is  wrong  and  uphold  what  is  right,  and  let 
men  approve  or  disapprove  as  they  please.  Their  safeguard  is  that 
their  message  is  too  broad  and  deep  permanently  to  divide  or  unite 
men  on  lines  of  class.  The  proper  attitude  for  the  Church  is,  not 
to  consider  what  kind  of  teaching  is  popular  or  unpopular,  but  to 
teach  what  is  right,  irrespective  of  consequences.  Nor  does  it 
escape  the  charge  of  '  tuning  its  pulpits  '  merely  by  silence.  Just 
as  there  are  circumstances  in  which  inaction  is  a  kind,  perhaps  a 
wrong  kind  of  action,  so  there  are  circumstances  in  which  silence  is 
a  kind,  perhaps  a  wrong  kind  of  teaching.  It  is  no  more '  unbiassed ' 
to  support  a  status  quo  than  it  is  to  work  for  a  revolution.  To  ignore 
what  is  wicked  in  industrial  life  is  not  to  be  impartial.  It  is  to  con 
done  wickedness"  (Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems,  pp.  24-5). 

As  a  rule,  then,  the  Church  wall  seek  to  keep  clear 
of  party  politics  as  such,  whilst  remembering  that  it 
is  as  possible  to  "  take  sides  "  by  inaction  or  by 
silence  as  by  speaking  or  working  for  the  promotion 
of  some  policy  which  (owing  to  our  present  system) 
has  become  identified  with  some  party.  Critics 
of  the  Church  are  not  slow  to  ask  why  it  is  that  this 
or  that  denomination  is  ready  to  support  a  party 
which  (it  supposes)  is  likely  to  protect  its  own 
ecclesiastical  interests  ;  and  yet  is  prevented  from 
fear  of  partisanship  from  supporting  some  public 
policy  which  it  believes  to  be  righteous  ! 

The  question  is  not  easy.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
support  of  a  "  party  "  may  be  inevitable,  but  such 
occasions  will  be  rare.  Dr.  Scott  Lidgett  is  certainly 
right  in  saying  that  "  typically  Christian  action  will 
always  be  reconciling  rather  than  controversial."  1 
Its-  appeal  will  be  to  the  highest  and  most  universal 

1  Christ  and  Civilisation,  p.  37. 
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interests.  In  presenting  these  it  will  mediate 
rather  than  aggravate  strife.  It  will  enable  spiritual 
and  moral  interests  to  make  themselves  heard 
above  the  clamour  of  interested  factions."  1 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS. — We  may  now  attempt  the 
difficult  task  of  briefly  stating  some  principles  of 
guidance  on  this  difficult  question.  Let  us  again 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  alluding  not  to  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  individual  Christians  or  groups 
of  Christians,  but  to  official  action  taken  by  the 
Church  corporately  or  through  its  accredited  leaders. 
In  speaking  of"  The  Church  "  we  include  corporate 
action  taken  not  only  by  the  denominations  acting 
together  (as  in  the  Temperance  Council),  but  by 
any  given  denomination. 

(i)  The  primary  business  of  the  Church  is  to 
inspire,  to  supply  the  highest  motive  power,  to  take 
care  that  God  is  not  forgotten,  especially  not  for- 
gotten by  those  who  ought  as  Christians  to  judge 
all  things  in  the  Christian  light,  and  to  allow  no 
field  of  collective  action  whatsoever  to  be  excluded 
from  the  rule  of  Christian  principles. 

(ii)  The  Church  is  sometimes  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  questions  of  acute  controversy 
— e.  g.  industrial  disputes.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
the  facts  should  be  clear  and  the  moral  issue 
unmistakable. 

(iii)  A  Christian  preacher,  as  representing  the 
Church  and  not  himself  only,  will  hesitate  to  express 
judgment  from  his  point  of  vantage  in  the  pulpit 
on  matters  where  good  men  may  legitimately  hold 
different  opinions.  If  he  does  give  such  judgments, 

1  Christ  and  Civilisation,  p.  37. 
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he  should  make  it  clear  that  he  speaks  only  upon  his 
own  authority  and  should  provide  subsequent 
opportunity  for  question  and  discussion. 

(iv)  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  these  exceptions  more  and  more 
by  assisting  its  members  and  ministers  to  know  far 
more  of  the  facts  of  social  life  and  of  the  underlying 
relations  and  maladjustments  from  which  disputes 
and  troubles  spring,  and  far  more  of  the  judgments 
which  instructed  Christian  consciences  are  reaching 
with  regard  to  them. 

(v)  We  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  a  grievous  thing 
for  any  denomination  to  use  political  weapons  more 
readily  where  its  own  institutional  rights  and  wrongs 
are  concerned  than  where  the  rights  and  wrongs  at 
stake  are  those  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 

(vi)  Where  Christians  differ  and  there  is  no 
indisputably  Christian  conclusion  as  to  the  Christian 
course  in  a  political  issue,  it  may  often  be  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  bring  the  representatives  of  opposing 
views  together,  to  see  if  their  differences  cannot  be 
removed  by  mutual  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
opinion  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  trust  and 
sympathy. 

(vii)  Christian  people  should  be  a  united  force 
in  the  endeavour  to  carry  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  into  the  methods  of  political  action 
and  government  (both  central  and  local). 

(viii)  The  most  powerful  impact  which  the  Church 
can  make  on  politics  and  industry  is  by  the  strong 
and  unmistakable  witness  of  its  own  Christ-ordered 
life — corporately  and  among  its  members.  The  ideal 
is  that  the  Church  should  be  as  soul  to  the  nation. 
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SECTION  IV 

PREACHING  AND  TEACHING  :    AIM,  SCOPE  AND  METHOD 

WE  have  given  a  brief  summary  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  social  message  of  the  Gospel.  We  have 
tried  to  face  some  difficult  problems  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  the  political  world ;  we  now  turn 
to  some  of  the  methods  which  the  Church  must 
use  in  giving  its  witness  and  declaring  its  message. 

One  of  the  most  time-honoured  methods  is 
preaching  and  teaching.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  these  two  functions.  Speaking  generally, 
the  preacher  gives  a  challenge  to  the  conscience 
and  tries  to  stir  the  heart ;  the  teacher  seeks  to 
develop  that  intellectual  grasp  of  truth  which  is 
indispensable  to  free  and  serviceable  action ;  both 
have  in  view  the  right  activity  of  the  will.  But  it 
is  bad  psychology  to  separate  these  "  faculties  " 
of  the  soul.  A  preacher  who  merely  appeals  to  the 
emotions  will  be  vapid  ;  a  teacher  who  is  wholly 
intellectual  will  be  ineffective.  Our  best  course 
will  be  to  consider  some  of  the  questions  which 
affect  the  preacher  and  the  teacher  alike,  and  then 
to  give  special  attention  to  some  methods  and 
opportunities  of  instruction. 

i.  THE  PREACHERS  AND  THE  TEACHERS 

Who  are  the  preachers  and  teachers  to  be  ?  This 
is  a  question  to  which  widely  different  answers 
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are  given.  One  large  body  of  Christian  thinkers 
distinguishes  between  the  "  ecclesia  docens  "  and 
the  "  ecclesia  discens."  On  the  other  hand,  an 
acute  critic  disputes  "  the  assumption  behind  the 
institution  of  the  pulpit,  that  there  is  an  official 
class  of  people  who  have  authority  to  teach  the 
multitude  who  do  not  know "  ;  "  there  is,"  he 
says,  "  no  adequate  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  community  is  a  fellowship  of  disciples, 
and  that  one  is  the  Teacher,  even  Christ."  This 
is  hardly  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
origin,  character  and  authority  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Nor  is  such  a  discussion  necessary. 
While  there  are  many  Christians  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  duly  constituted  "  Ministry  of  the  Word  " 
which  has  authority  to  expound  the  Divine  revela- 
tion, there  is  no  denomination  which  would  claim 
that  the  details  of"  the  daily  practice  of  the  Christian 
Life  "  are  "  a  matter  revealed  to  a  privileged  and 
official  class."  The  New  Testament  clearly  exhibits 
an  authorised  teaching  ministry  side  by  side  with 
(or  rather  acting  in  and  through)  a  Spirit-bearing 
community.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  modern  life  to  invalidate 
a  similar  combination.  The  Christian  Community 
is  a  Body,  and  in  that  Body  different  limbs  have 
different  functions.  Moreover,  quite  apart  from 
the  function  of  an  ordained  Ministry  of  the  Word, 
there  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  not  only  of  Christian 
congregations,  but  of  a  great  multitude  of  non- 
worshipping  people,  to  listen  to  any  speaker  who 
has  a  clear  Christian  message  to  give.  The  Church 
has  never  been  without  its  prophets  :  they  may  be 
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persecuted,  but  they  never  fail  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
Men  like  Robert  Hall,  Charles  Kingsley,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  R.  W.  Dale, 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  Henry  Scott  Holland,  are 
outstanding  examples  of  the  large,  courageous 
spirit  and  a  heart  overflowing  with  charity  which  are 
the  possessions  of  a  true  prophet.  Prophets,  indeed, 
whether  in  the  ministry  or  among  the  laity,  have 
never  been  lacking  in  the  Church. 

It  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question  that  every 
minister  should  be  an  authority  on  the  practical 
application  of  the  Christian  religion  to  all  the  various 
phases  of  modern  life.     Yet  the  Church  has  a  message 
on  all  these  matters,  and  all  of  them  raise  issues  which 
can  only  be  settled  aright  by  the  combination  of 
Christian   truth   with   technical   knowledge.     Is   it 
too  much  to  ask  that  every  Christian  minister  and 
every  candidate  for  the  ministry  shall  make  a  serious 
study  of  one  or  two  of  the  questions  covered  by 
so  wide   a   range   of  subjects,   and   qualify  himself 
to  be  heard  with  respect  even  by  those  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  such  a  study  ?     Is  it  not  possible  also 
to  welcome  and  invite  into  the  ministry  men  in 
middle  life,  who  have  gained  special  knowledge  by 
experience,  and  whose  life  and  theology  are  equal 
to  the  requisite  tests,  without  requiring  of  necessity 
a  classical  education  ?     We  need  not  abandon  the 
traditions  of  scholarship  in  the  ministry,  but  scholar- 
ship, valuable  and  generally  desirable  as  it  is,  is 
not  a  sine  qua  non  even  for  leadership  in  the  Church. 
Such  a  diversity  of  gifts  and  training  would  make 
it  possible  to  meet  many  difficulties  by  a  systematic 
interchange    of   pulpits.     The    diocese,    the    rural 
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deanery,  and  the  Methodist  circuit  occur  as  examples 
of  areas  in  which  a  regular  interchange  would  not 
be  either  physically  or  financially  beyond  compass. 
It  might  be  an  additional  advantage  to  have  corps 
of  special  messengers  with  wider  qualifications, 
relieved  from  the  calls  of  regular  pastoral  work 
and  carrying  their  message  over  a  larger  area. 

Incidentally  we  are  impressed  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  lack  of  doctrinal  and  institutional  unity 
restricts  the  Church  in  such  developments ;  we 
think  the  possibilities  of  interdenominational  action 
in  some  of  these  directions  may  well  be  explored. 
On  such  questions  as  those  of  temperance  and  social 
purity,  in  their  conventionally  restricted  sense, 
some  kind  of  beginning  has  been  made,  and  few 
social  problems  are  really  more  difficult  than  these. 

Further,  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  much  better 
use  might  be  made  of  the  services  of  lay  men  and 
women  than  is  at  present  generally  the  case.  In 
some  communions  laymen  are  quite  regularly 
entrusted  with  the  function  of  preaching,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  as  a  rule  they  are  regarded,  or  encouraged 
to  regard  themselves,  as  specialists  on  the  particular 
questions  concerning  which  their  daily  pursuits 
ought  to  qualify  them  to  speak  with  authority, 
or  that  they  are  usually  expected  to  take  up  any 
branch  of  social  study  in  the  light  of  such  theological 
training  as  is  afforded  them.  The  possible  value 
of  the  laity  as  teachers  will,  we  think,  only  be  fully 
realised  if  they  are  regarded  not  as  substitutes  for 
a  regular  ministry  which  is  for  any  reason  not  avail- 
able, but  as  auxiliaries  to  the  regular  ministry, 
making  good  not  a  shortage  of  man-power  but 
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an  inevitable  deficiency  of  specialised  knowledge. 
We  scarcely  need  to  add  that  if  such  a  body  of  lay 
teachers  is  to  carry  the  weight  we  suggest,  the 
process  of  selection,  though  not  the  same  as  for  the 
regular  ministry,  must  be  not  less  careful. 


2.    To    WHOM    IS    THE    PREACHING    AND    TEACHING 
TO    BE    ADDRESSED  ? 

Clearly  the  message  of  the  Gospel  is  for  all. 
The  duty  of  "  evangelising  "  is  not  out  of  date. 
The  evangelist  must  preach  the  whole  Gospel. 
It  will  include,  probably  it  will  begin  with,  the  call 
of  God  to  the  individual  soul ;  but  there  will  be 
less  appeal  than  in  past  times  to  merely  self-regarding 
motives.  While  there  is  as  much  need  as  ever  for 
conversion,  it  will  be  made  clear  that  the  converted 
man  not  only  accepts  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  but  is 
resolved  to  obey  Him  as  his  King,  and  is  prepared 
to  try  his  best  to  bring  every  department  of  life 
under  His  sovereignty.  There  will  be  less  of 
"  glory  for  me  "  and  more  of  "  glory  to  God." 
The  American  Report  on  the  Church  and  Industrial 
Reconstruction  puts  the  matter  well  : 

"  The  need  is  urgent  for  what  has  been  called  '  social  evangelism.' 
For  evangelistic  and  social  sen-ice  are  interdependent,  each  being 
the  complement  of  the  other.  We  must  have  evangelists  because 
we  must  win  men  and  women  to  Christianity.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  Christian  Social  Order  except  as  the  men  and  women 
who  live  in  it  are  Christian.  And  we  must  have  social  evangelism 
both  because  the  individual  whom  we  are  to  reach  is  himself  a 
social  being,  placed  in  a  social  setting,  and  because  the  Christianity 
to  which  we  seek  to  win  him  has  a  definite  social  goal. 

"  This  means,  in  a  word,  that  men  must  be  evangelised  as  social 
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beings.  For  that  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  man.  The  bare  individual 
as  such  is  an  abstraction  ;  he  exists  only  in  relationships.  Hence  to 
win  men  to  discipleship  to  Christ  must  mean  to  win  them  to  follow- 
ing Him  in  their  social  relationships — in  the  family,  in  their  political 
and  in  their  industrial  life.  '  To  accept  Christ '  must  be  definitely 
made  to  mean  to  accept  Him  as  one's  Master  in  all  one's  social 
life.  '  To  get  right  with  God '  must  mean  to  square  oneself  with 
His  purpose,  which  is  a  social  purpose  for  mankind.  We  are  not 
proclaiming  the  whole  Gospel  if  we  allow  its  social  content  to  be 
separated  from  its  message  to  the  individual  soul. 

"  And  men  must  be  evangelised  not  only  as  social  beings,  but  as 
social  beings  with  specific  functions  in  society.  If  they  are  to  be 
won  to  discipleship  to  Christ  in  their  industrial  life,  they  must  be 
shown  what  it  means  to  follow  Him  in  the  particular  work  which 
they  themselves  have  to  do.  We  must  therefore  present  the 
challenge  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  not  simply  to  men  engaged  in 
industry,  but  to  men  as  employers,  as  investors,  as  merchants,  as 
employees,  in  each  case  interpreting  the  significance  of  the  Gospel 
for  their  own  functions  in  the  social  order."  1 

The  preacher  will  not  proclaim  this  complete 
message,  with  the  claim  for  strict  justice  which  it 
contains,  merely  to  attract  attention.  His  aim  is 
to  set  forth  the  whole  truth — the  full  Gospel  with 
all  that  it  implies  of  Christian  duty.  The  preaching 
of  the  whole  Gospel,  which  has  far  more  to  say 
about  duties  than  about  rights,  more  about  God 
than  about  self,  is  not  likely  to  make  the  preacher 
popular.  But  it  is  more  likely  to  evangelise,  rally 
and  win  men  for  God  than  a  partial  and  self- 
centred  message. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  in  this  connec- 
tion the  special  "  crusades  "  organised  by  the  Indus- 
trial Christian  Fellowship,  or  other  agencies,  in 
big  centres  of  population.  After  long  and  careful 
preparation  by  organisation,  and  still  more  by 

1  The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction,  pp.  216-17. 
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prayer,  a  considerable  number  of  experienced 
speakers  and  workers,  clerical  and  lay  (of  course  in 
full  co-operation  with  the  Churches  which  are 
ready  to  take  part),  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
the  district  chosen  for  the  crusade.  The  message 
is  given  not  only  in  the  churches,  but  anywhere 
and  everywhere  where  people  will  listen.  Much 
of  the  work  is  done  in  factories,  when  a  welcome  is 
almost  always  given  both  by  the  employers  and  the 
works  committees.  The  preachers  make  use  of  open- 
air  "  pitches,"  public  halls,  theatres — any  place  which 
offers  opportunity  for  the  message.  Questions 
and  discussions  are  welcomed.  Often  lay  speakers, 
men  and  women,  of  different  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, are  the  most  effective  messengers.  Other 
agencies — e.  g.  The  Salvation  Army,  The  Church 
Army,  and  many  more — have  other  aggressive 
evangelistic  work  :  we  only  mention  these  crusades 
(which  have  mainly  been  organised  by  the  Church 
of  England,  but  might  be  interdenominational) 
because  they  preach  Christ  not  only  as  the  Saviour 
of  individual  souls,  but  also  as  thepower  for  righteous- 
ness, truth,  and  love  in  the  whole  community. 

Clearly  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  all  as 
opportunity  offers.  Yet  the  first  duty  of  the 
preacher  and  teacher  is  towards  the  members  of 
the  Church.  If  the  Church  as  a  body  were  what 
it  ought  to  be,  a  glowing  example  of  mutual  fellow- 
ship, a  warm-hearted  loving  brotherhood,  a  never- 
failing  fountain  of  self-sacrifice,  the  preacher  would 
have  little  left  to  do ;  the  Church  by  its  very  char- 
acter would  evangelise  the  world.  If  the  Church 
is  to  realise  this  ideal,  there  is  need  not  only  for  the 
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ministry  of  the  Sacraments,  but  also  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Word.  The  preacher  is  called,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  to  set  before  his  congregation 
the  glorious  ideal  of  the  union  of  all  Christians 
everywhere  in  the  visible  fellowship  of  one  Holy 
Catholic  Church ;  he  must  warn  them  against  partial 
aims  and  sectional  ambitions,  against  petty  paro- 
chialism and  jealousy,  against  the  antagonisms  which 
arise  from  the  mischievous  leaven  in  any  class  of 
selfish  class-consciousness.  He  must  remind  them 
that  the  Church,  as  Church,  is  not  a  corporation 
jealous  of  its  rights,  but  the  self-forgetting  instru- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Further,  he  must  never  allow  his  hearers  to  forget 
that  members  of  the  Church  ought  to  lead  the  way 
in  applied  Christianity.  It  is  only  too  probable 
that  the  failure  of  the  Christian  Church  in  these 
days  to  arouse  and  retain  the  enthusiasm  of  large 
numbers  of  not  wholly  irreligious  people,  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  its  apparent  acquiescence  in  political 
expedients,  industrial  practices  and  social  conditions 
which  contradict  its  theological  assumptions  and 
violate  the  principles  of  conduct  taught  by  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles.  This  constitutes  a  challenge 
to  all  members  of  the  Church.  Whatever  class 
they  belong  to,  they  should  be  shining  examples 
of  social  righteousness  and  self-sacrificing  centres 
of  social  service. 

The  criticism  may  be  offered  that  in  appealing 
for  the  presentation  of  this  full  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom, with  all  its  implications  for  human  relation- 
ships in  our  modern  life,  we  are  forgetting  the  neces- 
sary limitations  imposed  by  time  and  circumstance. 
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It  is  obvious  that  such  an  extension  of  the  scope 
of  Church  teaching  as  we  contemplate  cannot  be 
compassed  on  the  basis  of  two  sermons  weekly. 
The  teaching  of  theology,  exegesis  and  morals, 
which  is  now  commonly  given  from  the  pulpit 
may  be  susceptible  of  improvement  in  quality ; 
but  we  do  not  suggest  that  it  should  be  reduced 
in  quantity.  Our  suggestion  is  that  a  living  Church 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  two  services  every  Sunday 
and  a  silent  and  empty  temple  throughout  the  week ; 
and  if  the  laity  are  called  into  active  co-operation 
far  more  is  possible. 

The  established  meetings  for  worship,  for  prayer, 
and  for  the  ministry  of  the  Sacraments  should  be 
supplemented  (and,  to  use  a  Scottish  term,  imple- 
mented) by  professedly  teaching  services,  and  these 
need  not  be  confined  to  Sunday ;  such  meetings 
are  already  held  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days 
in  many  places  on  a  more  or  less  adequate  scale. 
Their  precise  character  would,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  special  needs  of  the  time,  the  locality, 
and  the  particular  communion  or  communions 
responsible  for  their  organisation.  We  suggest 
that  some  of  them  at  least  might  well  be  carried  on 
by  a  combination  of  local  churches. 

3.  SUBJECTS  FOR  PREACHING  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Although  the  previous  statement  of  the  social 
message  of  the  Gospel  has  indicated  the  line  which, 
as  we  believe,  the  preacher  and  teacher  can  wisely 
follow,  it  may  be  useful  to  add  a  short  syllabus  of 
possible  subjects.  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  we 
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repeat  the  reminder  that  the  Christian  message  is 
large  and  inclusive,  and  that  we  are  only  dealing 
with  one  important  aspect  of  it. 

1 .  The  Old  Testament  prophets  as  the  background 
of  New  Testament  teaching  :  the  unique  significance 
of  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Jews  in  their 
testimony  to  the  progressive  development  of  God's 
purpose  for  the  world  as   the  scene  of  a  Divine 
Order. 

2.  The  social  implications  of  Christian  doctrine, 
including  (a)   the   Incarnation  as    a    revelation   of 
human    duty   (cf.   p.    23) ;     (b)    the    Kingdom    of 
God  as  an  ideal  of  human  society  (cf.  pp.  25  ff.) ; 
(c)  the  Cross  as  God's  revealed  method  of  over- 
coming evil  by  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

3.  Other   great   ideas    of  the   New   Testament, 
e.  g.  (a)  "  Life,"  which  at  its  highest  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  which  includes  the 
life   of  the   body   (ministries    of  healing),    of  the 
intellect  (the  work  of  education),  of  the  affections, 
and  of  the  common  activities  of  men.1    (V)  Peace — 
inward  and  outward,     (c)  Service,     (d)  The  Sacra- 
ments  as   indicating  that   material  things  have   a 
spiritual  value  and  significance,  and  that  the  most 
solemn  religious  acts  have  a  deeply  social  character. 

4.  The  upholding  of  those  virtues  which  specially 
contribute   to   the  well-being  of  society — such   as 
justice,  willingness  for  unselfish  service,  temperance, 
purity,   the    right    alternation    of  work   and    rest, 

1  The  conception  of  Christendom  is  described  as  "  the  clear 
vision  of  a  society  in  which  the  free  activities  of  men  are  gathered 
together  to  create  a  social  order  which  can  be  offered  as  a  gift  to 
the  glory  of  God  "  (M.  B.  Reckitt,  Return  of  Christendom). 
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unselfish  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  kindness, 
(the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked) ;  the  suppression  of  the  contrary  vices — 
such  as  covetousness  or  avarice,  gambling,  intem- 
perance, impurity,  etc. 

5.  What  love  to  our  neighbours  must  include; 
e.  g.  the  duty  of  diligent  work  (when  it  is  available)  ; 
attention  to  every  kind  of  social  need  and  every 
instance  of  social  injustice  ;   avoidance  of  prejudice, 
indifference,    and   wilful   ignorance ;     the   duty   of 
thought   and  study  and  respect  for  the  reasoned 
opinions  of  others  ;  faith  in  the  possibility  of  bringing 
the  organisation  of  society  ever  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  Christian  ideal. 

6.  The  duties  of  societies  to  societies,  as  some- 
thing beyond  the  duties  of  their  individual  members 
to  one  another.     The  duties,  e.  g.,  of  nations  to 
nations ;    and  of  trade  unions,  masters'  federations 
and  commercial  corporations  to  one  another.     The 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  importance  of  this. 

7.  The  success  and  failure  of  Christian  effort  in 
the  past,  the  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  cur- 
rent effort    to   find   the   Christian  way   of  life   in 
modern  society,  the  moral  and  spiritual  issues  in  out- 
standing modern  questions,  and    the    new    oppor- 
tunities   for    Christian    social  action  which  consti- 
tute the  distinctive  call  of  God  to  the  Church  of 
this  generation. 

8.  The  resources  of  redemption,  inspiration  and 
enabling,    available   through   the   Church   and   the 
Gospel  for  the  solution  of  social  questions.     "  The 
work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  reproduce  in  human  person- 
ality not  certain  virtues  of  Christ,  but  the  very  life 
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of  Christ  Himself"  :  "  the  infused  life  is  a  crucified 
life  which  reproduces  the  mark  of  the  Cross  on  human 
personality,  making  it  flexible  and  capable  of  fellow- 
ship through  self-surrender."  1 

We  now  turn  to  consider  the  various  oppor- 
tunities which  lie  open  to  the  Church  for  the  system- 
atic instruction  of  Christian  people  with  regard 
to  the  social  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  facts  of 
the  social  problems  of  to-day,  and  the  contribution 
which  Christian  faith  and  practice  may  make  to 
their  solution. 


4.  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  IN  CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL  DUTY 

It  is  significant  that  the  American  Report  on 
Christianity  and  Social  Reconstruction  in  discussing 
the  social  function  of  the  Church  lays  great  stress 
on  the  need  that  the  education  given  in  the  day 
schools  should  be  of  a  religious  character. 

"  Education,"  it  says,  "  is  not  in  itself  a  solvent  for  our  social 
ills.  Everything  depends  on  the  type  of  character  at  which  the 
educational  process  aims.  Unless  it  has  a  vision  of  the  Christian 
ideal  and  is  directed  to  Christian  ends,  we  may  be  far  worse  off 
than  before.  Our  State  system  of  education  gives  no  place  to 
training  in  religion,  and  the  almost  inevitable  effect  is  that  to  the 
youth,  who  are  thus  being  trained  under  the  direction  of  the 
State,  religion  does  not  seem  an  integral  part  of  education.  Upon 
the  Church,  therefore,  rests  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  supply- 
ing the  vital  elements  of  education  that  our  general  educational 
system  does  not  provide.  It  must  interpret  life  in  terms  of  a 
Divine  purpose,  must  develop  personalities  with  Christian  social 
vision  and  wills  directed  to  Christian  social  ends,  ready  to  act  from 

1  Return  of  Christendom,  pp.  80,  82. 
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the  Christian  motive  of  seeking  the  common  good.  In  thus  pro- 
viding religious  education,  therefore,  the  Church  is  not  simply 
supplying  a  means  for  its  own  perpetuation.  It  is  rendering  a 
fundamental  community  service,  doing  what  secular  education 
cannot  do  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  better  social  order."  1 

We  are  more  fortunate  than  America,  in  so  far 
as  very  few  of  our  schools  deliberately  exclude 
Christian  teaching  from  their  scheme  of  education. 
Yet  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  given  e.  g. 
in  The  Army  and  Religion,  goes  to  prove  that  the 
average  man  has  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  He  is  apt  to  think  of  the  "  religious 
man  "  as  one  who  has  a  self-centred  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  own  soul.  The  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  has  hardly  dawned  on  him.  He  does  not 
know  that  the  Church  has  a  social  Gospel  and  a 
social  mission. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  censure  the  teachers  in  our 
day  schools.  It  is  little  enough  that  they  can  do 
in  the  time  at  their  disposal;  for  the  scholars  in 
the  elementary  schools  pass  out  of  their  hands 
before  they  reach  their  fifteenth  year.  We  would 
only  say  that  the  majority  of  teachers  would  agree 
with  us,  that  real  religious  teaching  (not  merely 
instruction  in  Jewish  history  and  literature)  ought 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  school  curriculum  : 
at  present,  especially  in  the  secondary  schools,  there 
is  still  a  danger  of  religious  teaching  being  crowded 
out  by  the  large  number  of  subjects  which  claim 
attention,  and  the  insistent  demands  of  multifarious 
examinations.  Where  the  children  are  failing  to 
learn  anything  about  the  Christian  Faith  in  the 

1  Christianity  and  Social  Reconstruction,  p.  219. 
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day  school,  it  is  more  than  ever  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  teach  them  what  Christianity- 
means.  In  any  case  there  is  a  clear  call  to  the  Church 
to  supply,  through  its  influence  on  the  home  and 
its  own  special  agencies,  an  inspiration  and  an 
appeal  to  the  affections  which  the  day  schools  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  offer. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  this  general  reference 
to  religious  education,  because  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  teach  the  social  aspects  of  the  Gospel 
apart  from  the  presentation  of  the  groundwork  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  which  is  revelation  of  God 
in  the  Person,  the  character,  and  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  truth  concerning  Him  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  and  His  abiding  presence  and  power  in 
the  world  to-day.  This  is  the  foundation;  social 
duty  is  the  superstructure.  If  the  children  have 
learnt  to  look  upon  Jesus  as  the  hero  of  heroes, 
if  they  have  come  to  understand  something  of  His 
courage,  His  unselfish  love,  His  spirit  of  service, 
the  way  will  be  open  for  further  lessons  in  the  social 
Gospel  as  they  grow  older.  At  the  next  stage  they 
will  be  prepared  to  respond  to  His  call  for  fellow- 
workers  in  the  venture  of  His  Kingdom  and  to 
accept  the  enabling  Grace  which  He  offers ;  they 
will  be  taught  the  necessity  of  conquering  selfishness, 
and  of  growing  into  His  likeness,  not  merely  as  a 
means  to  their  own  happiness  here  or  hereafter, 
but  as  the  indispensable  preparation  for  becoming 
His  soldiers  and  servants,  and  for  serving  their 
generation  by  the  Will  of  God. 

The  Sunday  Schools,  which  (happily)  are  learning 
the  need  of  reformed  methods,  offer  great  oppor- 
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tunity  for  training  the  young  people  in  social 
Christianity.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to 
inculcate  any  social  or  economic  programme.  The 
Proletarian  Sunday  Schools  *  offer  a  striking  example 
of  what  should  not  be  done  :  a  perusal  of  the 
proletarian  catechism  suggests  that  the  chief  result 
of  that  curious  document  will  be  to  make  thorough- 
going individualists  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
obliged  to  learn  it !  The  scheme  of  instruction 
followed  in  the  Sunday  School  is  important,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  average  syllabus, 
or  outline  of  lessons,  lays  sufficient  stress  on  the 
ideas  of  fellowship  and  of  service,  though  happily 
the  need  is  being  increasingly  recognised.  Even 
from  the  beginning  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
connect  the  teaching  about  sympathy  and  love 
with  the  needs  of  mankind,  and  just  as  the  missionary 
enthusiast  has  succeeded  in  arousing  sympathy 
with  heathen  children  in  quite  young  minds, 
which  sympathy  later  blossoms  into  an  active 
interest  in  the  missionary  career,  so  in  the  same  way 
we  may  wisely  prepare  for  effective  social  effort 
in  fields  nearer  home.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  the  spirit  of  fellowship  which  should  per- 
vade the  whole  attitude  of  the  leaders  and  teachers 
to  the  King  and  His  Kingdom,  and  to  the  practical 
application  of  His  Gospel,  will  be  of  even  greater 
importance  than  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  brigades,  scout  troops,  girl 
guide  companies,  etc.,  may  be  a  valuable  practising 
ground  for  fellowship  and  social  service  where  boys 

1  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Proletarian  Sunday  Schools  are 
quite  different  from  the  Socialist  Sunday  Schools. 
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and  girls  learn,  without  knowing  it,  to  live  together 
in  love  and  joy  and  peace.  There  is  a  priceless 
opportunity  for  mutual  service  and  good-will, 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  team  spirit  and  that 
discipline  which  is  the  willing  subordination  of 
mind  and  body  to  the  call  of  duty.  Brigades  and 
troops  will  not  lead  their  members  very  far  if  they 
are  on  a  purely  secular  basis.  Brotherly  love  is 
likely  to  fail  if  the  Father  of  the  family  is  forgotten. 

Whilst  organisations  of  this  kind  do  a  great  deal 
to  bridge  the  difficult  gulf  between  childhood  and 
adult  life,  work  among  adolescents  presents  problems 
which  few  churches  or  congregations  have  com- 
pletely solved.  It  is  likely  enough  that  lads  and 
girls  of  a  certain  type — by  no  means  the  worst  type — 
drift  away  from  the  Church  because  they  are  im- 
patient with  its  other-worldly  atmosphere  and  its 
apparent  unwillingness  to  face  this  problem  of 
applying  the  Gospel  to  organised  society.  We 
want  to  be  able  to  show  them,  with  manifest  truth, 
that  the  Church  is  interested  in  social  righteousness, 
and  also  that  it  needs  their  help  in  social  service. 
The  Church  should  further  be  ready,  when  that 
help  is  enlisted,  to  put  these  new  recruits  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  the  knowledge  and  training  without 
which  their  service  will  be  ineffective. 

The  time  when  boys  and  girls  are  equipped  for 
full  membership  in  their  communion,  whether  it 
be  by  preparation  for  their  Confirmation  or  First 
Communion  or  by  some  other  method,  is  of  crucial 
importance.  During  this  time  of  training,  stress 
has  too  often  been  laid  only  on  the  cultivation  and 
strengthening  of  the  individual  soul  as  an  end  in 
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itself,  while  the  ideals  of  fellowship  and  service 
(based  on  our  fellowship  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ) 
have  been  far  too  little  regarded.  It  has  to  be 
confessed  that  there  are  congregations  where  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  has  been  killed  by  the  self- 
centred  pietism  and  the  cautious  conventionalism 
of  some  of  the  older  members.  We  shall  never  win 
our  young  people  to  effective  membership  in  the 
Church  unless  the  Church  is  exhibited  to  them 
(in  fact  as  well  as  in  word)  not  as  a  coterie  of  respect- 
able people  who  are  seeking  their  own  spiritual 
comfort,  but  as  the  army  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  classes  which  we  establish  for  older  boys 
and  girls  a  place  should  be  given  to  definite  instruc- 
tion in  social  needs  and  duties.  It  must,  however, 
be  clearly  recognised  that  this  instruction  can  only 
be  of  a  very  limited  nature.  All  that  we  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  awaken  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  serving 
and  improving  the  social  life  of  the  world,  and  to 
create  an  appetite  for  further  knowledge.  The 
success  of  the  process  will  depend  upon  the  back- 
ground which  the  adult  life  of  the  Christian  con- 
gregation makes  for  it.  It  will  not  avail  very  much 
unless  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  can  graduate  into 
an  adult  Christian  community  in  which  interest  in 
social  questions  is  keen,  and  desire  for  social  service 
manifest.  Very  much  will  depend  upon  the  social 
interest  and  activity  of  the  mature  members  of 
the  congregation.  Where  this  is  weak  there  should 
be  some  Social  Sendee  Guild,  or  Fellowship  which 
will  represent  to  the  adolescent  this  side  of  the 
Church's  duty.  We  pass  then  to  the  question  of 
adult  education. 
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5.  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  SOCIAL  DUTY 

(1)  The  first  need  in  adult  education  in  these 
matters    is    to    surround    the    individual    Christian 
with    manifold    opportunities    for    learning    social 
facts    and    principles    and   manifold   invitations    to 
engage  in  social  service.     Those  opportunities  and 
invitations   need   to   be   prominent   and   emphatic. 
It  must  be  made  clear  to  every  Christian  that  his 
Church  regards   these  matters  as  belonging  to  its 
primary  care.     This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
each  Christian  congregation  should  itself  organise  a 
great   variety   of  classes   and   lecture   courses,   nor 
that  it  should  itself  carry  on  a  large  number  of  social 
service  activities.     It  may  indeed  rely  very  largely 
for  its  educational  facilities  upon  the  joint  activity 
of  the  united  Christian  congregations  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  or   upon   the   neighbouring  university ; 
and  it  may  well  prefer  to  send  its  members  as  recruits 
for  the  many  forms  of  social  service  organised  by 
civic   bodies   rather   than   conduct   its   own.     The 
point  is  that  these  educational  facilities  and  these 
invitations    to   service   should   be    given   as    much 
attention  as  the  meetings  organised  by  the  Church 
itself  and    the    opportunities    for    Christian   work 
provided  within  its  own  walls. 

(2)  Amongst  the  methods  by  which  information 
can    be    gained    and    thought    matured    on    social 
questions,  that  of  the  Study  Circle  must  be  given 
a  place  of  honour.     The  successful  working  of  such 
circles  needs  more  careful  consideration  than  it  has 
so  far  received.     There  needs  to  be  some  community 
of  aim,  some  mixing  of  social  environment  and  sex 
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and  age.  Limitation  to  one  sex,  one  age,  or  the 
same  social  class  has  a  cramping  effect.  If  a  circle 
has  too  many  members  it  lapses  into  a  debating 
society  or  a  public  meeting  :  from  six  to  twelve 
members  seems  a  happy  mean.  In  order  that  the 
work  may  be  outlined  and  that  all  students  keep  in 
touch  with  the  points  at  issue,  an  orderly  secretary 
is  of  much  value.  The  place  of  the  leader  in  deter- 
mining the  success  of  the  study  group  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  If  he  is  too  anxious  to  dominate, 
too  voluble  or  assertive,  the  whole  value  of  this 
method  of  study  will  be  lost.  Courtesy,  patience 
and  sympathy  (all  informed  with  knowledge)  bring 
out  response  from  each  member  of  the  group. 
The  value  of  a  handbook  round  which  thought 
and  discussion  can  crystallise  is  evident,  and  happily 
there  is  a  good  choice  in  various  ways.  The  Study 
Circle  needs  to  be  suited  in  its  methods  to  the 
people  composing  the  group.  What  will  do  for 
a  group  made  up  of  university  students  would  be 
fatal  for  a  Fireside  Chat  Group  or  Girl  Guides' 
Cosy  Talk  Circle,  and  neither  of  these  would  exactly 
suit  an  Adult  School.  In  all  these  the  principal 
essential  is  for  leaders  capable  of  guiding. 

(3)  But  the  Study  Circle  is  not  the  only  method 
by  which  adult  education  may  be  carried  on.  The 
Adult  Schools  have  excellent  syllabuses  for  a  rather 
larger  type  of  discussion  group.1  There  are  also 

1  The  Adult  Schools  discuss  social  subjects  from  a  Christian 
standpoint.  Their  meetings  are  usually  held  at  an  hour  on  Sunday 
which  does  not  clash  with  the  recognised  hours  of  public  worship. 
The  Yearly  Handbook  of  Subjects  and  other  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Adult  School  Union,  30,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  W.C.  i. 
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many  subjects  which  would  be  better  treated 
by  courses  of  lectures  (e.  g.  the  general  facts  about 
our  social  life  and  the  leading  principles  which 
govern  the  welfare  of  society).  Again,  the  living 
representatives  of  different  branches  of  social  service 
and  public  administration  might  well  be  invited 
to  speak  about  the  ideals  and  problems  of  their  par- 
ticular forms  of  work.  Those  also  who  have  made 
particular  attempts  to  bring  some  branch  of  industry 
or  commerce  nearer  in  its  organisation  to  the  Chris- 
tian ideal,  or  those  who  hold  particular  political 
views  which  they  trace  directly  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples, should  be  heard  by  their  fellow-Christians 
and  their  views  and  experiments  discussed  in 
Christian  fellowship.  For  other  aspects  of  this 
branch  of  adult  education  we  must  refer  on  to 
Section  VI,  where  we  deal  with  the  question  of 
Christian  inquiry  and  discussion. 

(4)  Beyond  this  we  recommend  that  both  by 
spoken  word  and  by  printed  direction  in  parochial 
magazines  and  the  like,  guidance  should  be  given 
to  reliable  literature  on  social  questions.  Similarly, 
attention  should  be  called  to  any  pronouncements 
on  passing  events  and  matters  of  local  moment  and 
interest  which  may  be  made  by  the  joint  authority 
of  the  Christian  congregations  of  the  district,  and 
to  any  campaigns  and  crusades  which  such  local 
Christian  Councils  may  be  conducting.  That  such 
actions  should  be  undertaken  by  local  Christian 
Councils  seems  to  us  quite  essential  to  the  education 
of  the  members  of  their  constituent  congregations, 
for  the  number  of  those  whose  minds  are  formed 
by  reading  books  or  hearing  lectures  is  very  few  com- 
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pared  with  the  number  who  can  be  educated  by 
participation  in  movements  directed  to  securing 
practical  ends. 

(5)  Such  crusades  will  obviously  have  weight  and 
actuality  in  proportion  as  they  are  based  on  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  locality.  Unless  representative 
Christian  bodies  come  together  locally  for  the 
organisation  of  such  surveys  for  service,  either 
through  a  Christian  Social  Council  or  a  Civic  Society, 
well  supported  by  the  Churches,  they  will  not  put 
themselves  into  the  right  position  for  understanding 
the  problems  which  they  have  to  face.  Social 
service  must  depend  primarily  on  the  study  of 
communities,  and  the  survey  method  introduced  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  sociologist,  Le  Play,  affords  an 
admirable  method  of  doing  this  directly  through 
observation  rather  than  through  the  medium  of 
books.  These  surveys  include  the  study  of  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present  conditions  of  any  place  or 
region,  and  the  consideration  of  its  possibilities  as 
indicated  by  past  and  present.  Exhibitions  form 
a  necessary  part  of  the  method,  whilst  lantern 
lectures  are  given  in  illustration.  The  method  is 
thus  adapted  for  both  young  and  old. 

Such  Regional  and  Civic  Surveys  of  Place,  Work 
and  Folk  lead  on  naturally  to  a  close  and  constant 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  and  its  life  and  work, 
and  help  to  rebuild  that  local  attachment  and  interest 
which  modern  conditions  have  done  so  much  to 
uproot,  to  the  impoverishment  of  life  everywhere. 
They  form  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  compre- 
hensive system  of  service  which  attempts  to  deal 
with  a  community  as  a  whole,  while  requiring,  of 
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course,  to  be  supplemented  in  some  directions  by 
national  surveys,  as  of  certain  great  trades,  etc.1 

(6)  As  to  the  educational  standard  of  all  this 
educational  work,  we  suggest  that  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  our  churches  to  give  to  all  their  members 
some  broad  outline  of  the  social  facts  with  which 
the  Christian  community  is  at  the  time  endeavouring 
to  deal,  the  social  evils  it  is  endeavouring  to  remove, 
the  social  principles  it  is  attempting  to  apply,  so 
that  all  may  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  body  whose 
aims  touch  the  social  life  of  the  world  around  them 
at  every  point  where  they  are  conscious  of  there 
being  important  things  to  be  achieved.  Beyond 
this  we  think  that  all  who  are  engaging  in  any 
form  of  Church  work,  such  as  Sunday  School  teach- 
ing and  district  visiting,  should  be  qualified  to  a  rather 
higher  degree  than  this,  with  rather  more  systematic 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  social  facts,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  social  agencies  which  the  community  has 
at  its  disposal  for  meeting  social  needs.  They  should 
also  be  a  little  more  deeply  versed  in  the  relation 
between  general  Christian  principles  and  their 
social  application.  We  can  hardly  consider  that 
any  such  workers  should  be  regarded  as  equipped 
for  their  work  unless  they  have  undergone  some 
course  of  training  along  these  lines.  Going  still  one 
stage  further,  we  would  urge  that  those  whose  edu- 
cational qualifications  permit  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  some  department  of  social  thought  or  activity 
for  their  special  province  and  make  themselves 
relatively  proficient  in  it.  In  this  way  we  would  hope 

1  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Le  Play  House,  65 
Belgrave  Road,  S.W.  I. 
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that  in  each  Christian  congregation  some  person 
might  be  found  who  could  give  a  competent  intro- 
ductory account  of  any  of  the  major  social  issues 
of  the  time  ;  whilst,  in  a  large  area,  there  would  be 
those  able  to  speak  rather  more  authoritatively  in 
almost  any  department  of  Christian  social  truth. 
The  service  of  these  more  competent  people  might 
well  be  utilised  by  the  churches  of  a  district  through 
the  use  of  a  register  and  panel  of  speakers,  compiled 
by  the  Christian  Council  of  the  district. 

(7)  For  the  higher  branches  of  training  here 
contemplated  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  use 
of  the  special  facilities  provided  by  the  universities 
and  by  national  Christian  bodies.  Many  univer- 
sities have  now  a  social  training  school,  and  some 
of  these  have  special  courses  designed  for  those 
engaged  in  various  forms  of  Church  work.  Some 
information  about  these  is  given  in  another  Report.1 
Summer  schools  which  afford  help  on  special 
subjects  include  those  of  the  Interdenominational 
Summer  School  of  Social  Service  Unions  which 
varies  its  programme  from  year  to  year  ;  the  League 
of  Nations  Union,  with  international  subjects ; 
historical  Summer  Schools  arranged  from  time  to 
time  at  Woodbrooke  Settlement  (Birmingham)  ; 
and  the  Summer  Schools  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  with  historical,  economic  and 
political  science  subjects.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
give  a  complete  list.2  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  and  the 

1  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Politics  and  Citizenship.  w 

2  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Educational 
Settlements  Association,  30,  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C.  i. 
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University  Extension  Lecture  Movement,  both  of 
which  bring  university  instruction  to  the  doors 
of  every  district  which  calls  for  their  help.  The 
Workers'  Educational  Association,  particularly  with 
its  tutorial  classes,  provides  for  continuous  study 
of  such  subjects  as  we  have  in  mind.  Those  who 
enrol  in  the  tutorial  classes  pledge  themselves  for 
a  three-years'  course,  consisting  in  a  session  each 
week  for  all  but  the  summer  months  of  the  year 
(an  hour's  lecture  followed  by  an  hour's  discussion). 
The  tutor  is  a  competent  university  graduate  and 
the  members  of  the  class  are  drawn  from  all  social 
classes.  The  artisan  element  in  them  being  generally 
strong,  they  provide  a  particularly  favourable 
opportunity  to  study  under  competent  guidance, 
and  with  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  view  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  most  varied  social  experience. 
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SECTION  V 

DIRECTION    AND    DISCIPLINE 

IN  dealing  with  the  teaching  function  of  the 
Church  we  have  so  far  urged,  first,  that  all  the 
main  principles  of  Christian  conduct  in  society  and 
many  of  the  more  detailed  applications  of  these 
principles  are  appropriate  subjects  for  Christian 
preaching,  provided  they  are  rightly  handled,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  Church  should  also  provide  its 
members  with  more  systematic  teaching  on  these 
subjects  than  is  possible  by  preaching,  and  should 
greatly  encourage  the  use  of  these  opportunities, 
especially  at  the  time  of  entry  upon  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Church  membership. 

Such  teaching  would  naturally  begin  with  the 
well-assured  results  of  Christian  thinking  upon 
Christian  social  duty,  based  on  a  careful  presentation 
of  those  outstanding  facts  and  factors  in  the  social 
life  of  the  day  that  create  the  present  problem  and 
the  present  opportunity  for  Christian  social  action. 
But  beyond  this  province  of  general  and  well- 
accepted  truth  there  lies  a  further  and  more  difficult 
province  of  Christian  teaching.  The  Church  must 
keep  its  teaching  abreast  of  the  needs  of  the  day 
by  handling  questions  on  which  there  has  not  been 
time  for  the  mind  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity to  reach  enlightenment,  and  must  also 
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impress  its  accepted  standards  on  its  lagging  mem- 
bers. This  is  the  problem  of  Direction,  a  term 
which  we  use  to  cover  all  that  the  Church  as  a 
body  attempts  to  do  to  keep  its  members  true 
to  Christian  standards  on  specific  matters.  The 
Discipline  of  those  who  resist  or  flagrantly  neglect 
this  guidance  on  matters  which  the  Church  feels 
to  be  of  vital  importance  forms  a  subsection  of  the 
subject  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal,  though 
but  briefly. 

We  would  begin  by  saying  that,  whatever  our 
denominations,  we  all  alike  hold  it  to  be  essential 
both  to  our  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Church  and 
to  the  practical  necessities  of  a  healthy  corporate 
life  that  the  Church  should  try  to  bring  the  con- 
duct of  its  members  in  every  sphere  of  action  into 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  We  all  agree  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  can  be  attempted  in  this 
way  without  violating  rightful  individual  liberties 
by  arbitrary  interference,  and  that  the  doing  of 
what  is  appropriate  is  still  fraught  with  very  great 
difficulties,  if  we  are  not  to  stultify  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  Gospel.  But  we  believe  that  both 
history  and  common-sense  require  the  effort. 


HISTORICAL  PRECEDENTS 

Turning  to  history,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  Church  has  always  felt  it  necessary 
to  forbid  certain  kinds  of  action  and  to  encourage 
certain  others.  From  the  time  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment onwards  this  has  been  the  case ;  and,  at  any 
rate  until  a  few  centuries  ago,  the  tendency  has 
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been  to  make  this  explicit  guidance  ever  wider  and 
wider  in  its  reach.1 

We  believe  that  the  partial  abandonment  of  the 
very  thorough-going  attempt  which  was  made  by 
the  mediaeval  Church  to  guide  the  whole  range  of 
Christian  action  was  not  due  to  any  spiritual  con- 
viction that  the  attempt  was  inappropriate,  but 
largely  to  the  lack  of  mental  flexibility  in  the  way 
in  which  the  attempt  had  been  made  and  received. 
The  effort  failed  because  it  did  not  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  changing  character  of  social  life, 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  expansion  of  human 
genius  and  resource,  and  requiring  first  principles 
to  wed  with  experience  to  produce  new  social 
maxims  for  succeeding  times.  Another  contributory 
reason  was  the  breach  within  the  Church  itself. 
This  breach  caused  thought  to  advance  in  different 
quarters  along  widely  divergent  lines,  so  that  the 
Church  as  a  whole  lacked  means  of  reaching  agree- 
ment in  these  matters.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
the  practice  adopted  by  Christians  in  industry, 
society  and  politics  slipped  further  from  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  any  common  mind  of  the 
Church ;  whereupon  individual  persons  and  groups 
followed  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment  less 
checked  than  before  by  the  judgment  of  the  cor- 
porate conscience.  We  are  now  generally  acknow- 
ledging and  lamenting  the  consequent  lack  of 
common  Christian  standards  in  these  matters. 

A  check  having  been  thus  given  to  the  weight 

1  Compare  the  historical  survey  issued  as  a  companion  to  this 
Report,  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Social  Effects  of  Christianity, 
esp.  Section  III,  "The  Middle  Ages,"  and  Section  V,  "The 
Early  Modern  Period." 
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and  influence  of  any  centrally  organised  opinion 
upon  Christian  social  duty,  and  the  individual 
Christian  having  been  thus  thrown  more  upon  his 
own  resources,  willy  nilly,  progress  has  waited  upon 
the  development,  the  expression  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  individual  conviction,  and  especially  upon 
the  conviction  of  Christian  laymen.  If  we  would 
study  this  later  phase  in  the  growth  and  operation 
of  the  Christian  impulse,  we  may  well  turn  to  the 
story  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  have  achieved 
remarkable  results  with  a  minimum  of  fixed  formu- 
lation and  a  maximum  of  constructive  individual 
experiment  made  under  the  sense  of  Divine  con- 
straint. In  an  Appendix  we  print  in  full  a  survey 
of  the  Friends'  record  in  these  matters  as  it  was 
presented  to  us  by  a  member  of  the  Society.1 

We  believe  that  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  a 
due  co-ordination  of  the  two  principles  to  which 
we  have  now  referred — the  one  exemplified  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Friends  to  stir  up  the  conscience  of 
the  individual  and  make  each  Christian  a  creative 
instrument  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  unique 
social  situation  in  which  each  finds  himself;  the 
other  exemplified  in  the  effort  of  the  ancient  Church 
to  focus  in  its  teaching  office  the  best  fruits  of  the 
Christian  mind  and  conscience  in  the  present  and 
the  past.  Between  these  two  extremes  we  might 
gather  instances  from  the  story  of  each  denomina- 
tion of  Christian  people  of  the  particular  ways  in 
which  they  have  themselves  combined  and  expressed 
these  complementary  principles.2  We  do  not  claim 

1  See  Appendix  No.  5. 

2  Cf.  The  Methodist,  by  Henry  Carter  (Kelly  &  Co.,  zs.  6^.). 
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that  the  action  recommended  by  such  authority 
has  been  in  all  cases  justified  by  events ;  but  we  do 
claim  that  its  bracing  and  enlightening  effect  upon 
the  Christian  mind  and  conscience  has  far  out- 
weighed its  occasional,  and  even  serious,  mistakes. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
DISCIPLINE 

Turning  to  the  present  position  we  quote  the 
following  opinions,  gleaned  from  the  evidence  con- 
tributed to  us,  to  indicate  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
wise  and  effectual  influence  to  bear.  One  group  of 
witnesses  thinks  that  pastoral  direction  is  now 
almost  impossible,  since  "  there  are  no  recognised 
standards  on  any  but  the  grossest  vices,"  adding 
"  the  hope  that  Copec  will  result  in  the  setting  up 
of  these  on  many  points  on  which  at  present  there 
are  wide  diversities  of  opinion  and  practice." 
Another  writes : 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  official  direc- 
tion by  the  Church  or  its  ministers,  acting  as  the  exponents  of 
an  official  social  creed.  The  first  question  is  what  the  creed  is  to 
be,  and  the  second  how  it  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  clergy.  You 
must  be  sure  you  can  discipline  the  shepherds  before  you  attempt 
to  regulate  the  sheep.  Nor  will  official  advice  or  pastoral  over- 
sight be  any  good  until  the  pastors  will  agree  to  pull  together, 
which  I  fear  they  will  not  be  willing  to  do  when  it  comes  to  details, 
even  in  such  matters  as  temperance,  social  purity  and  gambling. 
.  .  .  Differences  among  the  clergy  will  mean  an  eclectic  laity, 
with  a  tendency  to  support  whatever  view  is  congenial  to  their 
individual  selves." 

and  a  third  : 

"  I  feel  myself  the  difficulty  of  eipecting  to  find  Church  dis- 
cipline wisely  and  consistently  applied  and  properly  respected  and 
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feared  until  the  Church  has  formulated  a  coherent  social  theory 
on  which  to  act.  Unless  she  act  on  such  a  theory  she  is  likely  to 
act  capriciously  or  even  foolishly  and  to  find  her  action  ignored 
or  derided.  Therefore,  while  I  feel  such  discipline — to  the  point 
of  excommunication — an  altogether  necessary  step,  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  the  next  step.  The  Church  as  things  stand — by  which 
inevitably  I  mean  ecclesiastical  authorities — is  simply  not  qualified, 
morally  or  intellectually,  to  _take  disciplinary  action  of  any  im- 
portant sort  on  social  issues.  She  can  only  qualify  herself  to  do 
so  when  she  has  elaborated  a  sociology  of  her  own  and  based  a 
code  of  conduct  upon  it.  Discipline  in  this  instance  must  begin 
with  leading  churchmen  themselves,  and  it  must  be  the  discipline 
of  study  and  fresh  and  independent  judgment,  such  as  Copec  is 
so  usefully  helping  to  provide." 

We  hope  that,  as  Dr.  Gore  has  urged  publicly 
already,  the  attempt  will  now  be  made  by  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  Church  to  provide  authori- 
tative guidance  based  upon  adequate  study  of  the 
standards  of  personal  conduct  required  of  Christians 
in  these  matters.  The  need  for  such  action  is 
very  well  brought  out  in  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  our  correspondents.  He  says  : 

"  The  direction  of  conscience  in  social  duties  has  thus  become 
infinitely  difficult  in  an  infinitely  complicated  world.  The  drift 
of  industry  into  the  urban  areas,  and  the  infinitely  more  com- 
plicated mechanism  of  modern  industrial  organisation,  have  con- 
fused the  old  simpler  relationships.  The  parochial  system  has  to 
a  large  extent  ceased  to  correspond  with  realities.  The  contacts 
and  groupings  of  modern  social  life  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
the  modern  parish.  In  other  words,  the  ecclesiastical  unit  has 
ceased  to  coincide  with  the  unit  of  politics  and  economics.  No 
doubt  the  various  social  organisations  which  usually  centre  round 
the  parish  church  may  achieve  rich  and  lasting  work  by  helping 
towards  sympathetic  understanding  as  between  the  various  differ- 
ent groups  and  classes.  But  the  parish  priest  under  modern 
conditions  can  probably  never  be  again  the  -persona  of  a  religious- 
social  group.  His  parish  is  no  longer  a  social  unit ;  and  his  task 
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now  is  to  help  his  people  to  behave  as  Christian  men  and  women 
in  the  social  and  industrial  activities  of  the  widely  different  groups 
to  which  they  belong.  And  this  is  singularly  difficult.  For  an 
adequate  answer  to  the  question,  '  How  am  I  to  do  my  Christian 
duty  in  the  particular  job  in  which  I  find  myself  ? '  involves  a 
knowledge  of  economic  circumstance  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  normal  priest.  This  suggests  at  once  that  one  of  our  first 
needs  is  a  body  of  authoritative  opinion  to  act  as  a  standard  of 
individual  reference,  some  equivalent,  in  fact,  of  canon  law.  Under 
the  conditions  of  modern  Church  life  this  can  probably  only  be 
obtained  by  the  method  of  conference  and  resolution ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  standing  committee  (which  should  preferably  be 
interdenominational)  specially  charged  with  this  responsibility." 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

(a)  Discipline. — Under  the  circumstances  we  be- 
lieve that  the  first  necessity  is  not  to  attempt  to 
impose  the  mind  of  minorities,  however  enlightened, 
nor  of  assemblies,  however  official,  upon  the  mind 
of  Christians  in  general,  by  any  tour  de  force.  The 
attempt  is  fraught  with  too  many  dangers.  There 
is  the  danger  of  substituting  a  legalistic  bondage 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  the  danger  of  making 
generalised  statements  which  cannot  be  rigorously 
applied,  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  the  danger  of 
being  driven  back  upon  statements  so  vague  and 
cautious  that  they  are  obviously  in  the  rear  of  the 
best  enlightened  leadership  outside  the  Church. 
The  Churches  have  not  at  present  the  necessary 
provision  for  forming  a  tested  Christian  opinion  on 
most  matters  of  social  and  political  action,  and 
therefore  even  when  Christian  assemblies  and  repre- 
sentatives happen  upon  a  right  opinion  they  do  not 
sufficiently  command  the  confidence  of  Christian 
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people  to  be  able  to  promulgate  it  with  real 
authority.  It  is  at  all  times  all  too  easy  to  set  up 
resistances  to  truth  by  over-insistence,  and  over- 
insistence  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  Christian  way 
of  creating  conviction.  When  the  credentials  of 
the  admonitors  are  themselves  in  doubt  it  is  the 
more  unwise  and  unfruitful.  We  would,  however, 
quote  here  and  endorse  the  opinion  expressed  by  an 
interdenominational  group  of  our  correspondents 
who  add  to  a  sentence  disapproving  of  anything  in 
the  way  of  an  inquisition  into  the  conduct  of 
individuals  the  following  remark  :  "  We  think  that 
many  people  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
counsel  from  ministers  and  clergy  on  matters 
relating  to  their  social  responsibilities,  and  we 
suggest  that  business-like  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  such  consultations."  To  this  we  would 
only  add  that  we  would  not  limit  the  responsibility 
of  giving  advice  to  ministers  and  clergy. 

There  are,  of  course,  standards  of  conduct  which 
even  now  the  Churches  cannot  with  impunity  allow 
their  members  to  transgress  without  some  sort  of 
reproof  or  discipline.  Drunkenness  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  is  urged  by  some  of  our  correspondents, 
and  we  agree,  that  the  list  of  offences  generally 
considered  to  call  for  such  corporate  protest  or 
discipline  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  sins  of 
self-indulgence,  as  it  now  tends  to  be.  It  should 
just  as  readily  extend  to  sins  against  the  welfare  of 
society,  such  as  the  breach  of  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  sweated  or  unprotected  workers. 
We  must  point  out,  however,  that  the  standards 
which  the  Church  can  wisely  single  out  for  dis- 
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ciplinary  measures  are  not  in  any  sense  the  true 
standards  of  Christian  conduct.  The  true  standards 
of  Christian  conduct  can  only  be  upheld  by  positive 
Christian  teaching  and  the  influence  of  a  bracing 
Christian  fellowship.  Discipline  must  be  reserved 
for  the  correction  of  conduct  that  is  not  merely 
un-Christian  or  morally  unsatisfactory  but  positively 
scandalous.  We  agree,  in  fact,  with  those  who 
hold  that  discipline  should  be  reserved  for  the 
notorious  evil  liver.  But  we  sympathise  too  with 
a  correspondent  who  suggests  that  when  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  man  has  been  convicted  by  a  civil 
authority  for  offence  against  the  social  code  of  the 
time,  he  should  be  just  as  readily  censured  by  his 
Church  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  of,  say,  lust  or 
drunkenness.  As  one  correspondent  says  :  "  We 
cannot  turn  our  Church  courts  into  Law  courts ; 
but  we  must  take  action  against  those  convicted 
elsewhere  of  offences  against  Christian  social 
principles,  at  least  as  promptly  and  definitely  as 
against  those  convicted  of  offences  against  private 
morality." 

\Ve  sympathise  too  with  the  same  correspondent 
when  he  argues  that  it  is  just  as  appropriate  for 
the  Church  to  appoint  committees  to  keep  watch 
over  the  industrial  conditions  and  commercial 
moralities  of  their  districts  as  it  is  for  them  to 
appoint  local  vigilance  and  temperance  committees. 
So  far  as  the  method  of  protest  and  censure  and 
opposition  is  admissible  as  a  Christian  measure  it 
is  as  appropriate  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
We  would,  however,  ourselves  place  more  reliance 
upon  measures  directed  to  stimulate  and  educate 
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the  consciences  of  Christian  people  and  informing 
their  thought  on  social  questions  prior  to  the  point 
where  scandal  and  abuse  arise. 

In  concluding  our  reference  to  discipline  we 
would  endorse  a  number  of  points  submitted  to 
us  from  the  Society  of  Friends.  With  them  we 
believe  that  the  aim  of  all  Christian  discipline  should 
be  restorative  rather  than  merely  damnatory,  and 
that  all  discipline  should  be  exercised  in  great 
humility  by  those  who  realise  that  though  they  may 
themselves  be  free  of  offence  in  the  particular  point 
they  are  dealing  with,  in  God's  sight  they  may  be 
no  less  blameworthy  for  other  defects,  and  are 
certainly  in  need  of  the  upholding  influence  of  the 
community.  The  matter  of  discipline  being  lifted 
on  to  this  plane,  the  Friends  in  particular  have 
found  that  the  pressure  of  the  corporate  opinion 
of  the  Church  can  be  definitely  exerted  upon 
individuals  with  their  real  consent,  and  in  respect 
of  a  far  higher  and  more  progressive  standard  of 
conduct  than  has  generally  been  thought  possible. 
A  tradition  can  be  established  where  the  expression 
of  the  concern  of  one  for  a  higher  standard  of 
conduct  on  any  social  matter  is  welcomed  by  the 
rest,  where  remonstrance  from  fellow-Christians  is 
honoured  and  approved,  even  though  it  be  painful 
to  accept,  and  where  corporate  concerns  thus  grow 
in  strength  and  become  increasingly  effective  and 
increasingly  inducive  in  their  scope. 

(£)  Direction. — Turning,  then,  to  this  broader 
aspect  of  the  question,  we  note  that  there  are  two 
degrees  of  influence  which  any  body  of  Christians 
may  exert  over  its  members.  In  the  first  degree 
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the  representative  voice  may  be  content  to  say, 
"  Here  is  a  matter  which  we  believe  to  have  so 
important  a  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity that  we  commend  it  to  your  consideration. 
Exercise  your  love  for  your  fellow-men  by  seeking 
to  form  a  true  opinion  as  a  Christian  in  this  matter 
in  the  sight  of  God.  We  offer  you  no  specific 
guidance  but  ask  you  to  take  counsel  with  those 
who  can  help  you  to  a  wider  and  truer  view  of  it 
than  you  are  likely  to  be  able  to  form  of  your  own 
knowledge  and  within  the  limited  circle  of  opinion 
of  your  own  social  class.  Then  examine  your  own 
conduct  and  see  whether  you  could  not  do  more 
than  you  are  doing,  to  bring  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
to  bear  upon  the  situation." 

Amongst  the  matters  which  are  named  to  us,  we 
would  endorse  for  treatment  in  this  way  the 
following  : 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Steps  towards  disarmament  and  the  abolition  of  war. 

The  adequate  provision  of  houses. 

The  maintenance  of  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 

Measures  for  the  regulation  of  gambling  and  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants and  drugs. 

A  generous  and  progressive  policy  for  the  fuller  education  of  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

The  purification  of  party  political  life. 

We  reach  the  second  degree  of  influence  when 
the  representative  voice  goes  further  and  says,  "  We 
not  only  call  your  attention  to  this  matter,  but  we 
recommend  you  to  set  it  in  this  or  that  light,  or 
we  commend  to  your  conscience  this  or  that  course 
of  conduct,  or  we  call  attention  to  this  or  that 
conviction,  held  by  some  who  have  sought  to  see 
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the  matter  in  a  Christian  light,  and  have  been  led 
to  such  and  such  conclusions.  We  ask  you  to  take 
their  conviction  into  your  earnest  consideration." 
As  instances  of  matters  brought  to  our  notice  under 
this  heading  we  quote  : 

The  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  family  life. 

Resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  extravagant  standards  of 
comfort  and  pleasure. 

Participation  in  the  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Union. 

The  encouragement  of  other  motives  in  industry  than  self- 
interest. 

No  condoning  of  sharp  practice  and  the  conventionally  accepted 
corruptions  in  trade. 

No  exploitation  of  the  bodies  and  brains  of  others. 

No  restriction  of  output  for  personal  advantage,  whether  by 
employers  or  employed. 

No  consent  to  the  exorbitant  claims  of  business  which  involve 
the  neglect  of  the  spirit. 

The  application  of  Christian  principles  in  the  selection  of 
investments  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  accruing  responsibilities. 

All  these  are  matters  on  which  we  believe  that 
Christian  opinion  is  reaching  broad  conclusions 
(middle  axioms  rather  than  ultimate  applications 
in  many  cases)  which  can  be  put  forward  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  as  suggestions,  though  not  as 
regulations  for  Christian  thought  and  conduct. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  they  are  easily  handled,  and 
we  have  ventured  to  give  in  an  Appendix  a  note  on 
one  of  the  most  difficult  (restriction  of  output)  as 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done. 

We  quote  also  an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way  at  once  to  stimulate  lay 
action  and  to  strengthen  and  inform  clerical  opinion  ; 
the  writer  is  a  north-country  Vicar  who  says : 
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"  The  large  bulk  of  the  clergy  do  not  at  present  claim  sufficient 
personal  knowledge  to  make  any  pronouncement  in  their  own 
names.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  clergy  confer  with  their 
laymen  concerning  the  work  and  discipline  of  the  members  they 
can,  nay,  they  do,  raise  a  standard  which  is  being  recognised  as 
Christian.  I  find  tradesmen,  schoolmasters,  Trade  Unionists,  etc., 
coming  together,  talking  over  their  difficulties,  acknowledging 
their  defects.  .  .  .  May  I  offer  one  or  two  direct  results?  One 
man  has  given  up  a  lucrative  post  for  one  of  less  value.  Another 
has  tackled  the  heads  of  his  firm  (pawnbrokers)  and  got  them  to 
face  some  questionable  methods  of  conducting  their  business. 
Another  has  taken  back  to  the  engineering  shop,  and  to  the  Union 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  pith  of  our  discussions.  Several 
tradesmen  have  appealed  to  the  firms  they  deal  with  and  pointed 
out  things  of  which  they  disapprove." 

In  conclusion  \ve  have  only  to  add  two  things 
which  bear  upon  the  matter  as  a  whole.  The  first 
is  the  remark  that  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
expression  of  opinion  or  conviction  should  claim  to 
stand  for  more  than  it  truly  represents.  If  a 
Christian  minister  speaks  on  a  political  platform, 
let  it  be  clear  that  he  speaks  for  himself  alone,  or, 
if  he  gives  specific  counsel  from  his  pulpit,  let  him 
say  to  what  extent  his  counsel  is  formed  by  private 
reflection  and  to  what  extent  it  represents  a  cor- 
porate conviction.  If  a  synod  or  assembly  of 
Christian  people  speaks,  let  their  speaking  be  based 
upon  the  matured  opinion  of  those  whom  it  repre- 
sents, secured  by  proper  constitutional  means.  We 
have  this  opinion  voiced  especially  from  Scotland 
and  from  Presbyterian  quarters,  but  it  is  echoed 
from  elsewhere  too.  The  proper  constitutional 
means  would,  of  course,  vary  in  different  Christian 
denominations.  The  Friends,  for  example,  form 
their  united  judgment  ultimately  by  a  series  of 
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references  which  carry  each  important  question 
to  the  judgment  of  every  separate  congregation 
of  their  body  throughout  the  land,  and  of  each 
intermediate  assembly.  Other  bodies  would  rely 
more  upon  representative  persons.  Whatever  the 
means  adopted,  we  think  it  urgently  necessary  that 
each  Christian  body,  large  or  small,  should  have  its 
representative  persons  and  committees  who  are 
competent  both  by  training  and  authorisation  to 
spread  concern,  to  prompt  reflection,  to  gather  and 
co-ordinate  conviction  on  all  such  matters,  and  free 
to  act  without  undue  delay. 

And  finally  we  remark  how  all  our  argument 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  way  forward  lies 
through  a  great  development  of  the  habit  of  organ- 
ised Christian  deliberation  upon  Christian  social 
duty.  The  method  is  especially  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  for  much 
social  sin  is  subtly  diffused  amongst  different  bodies 
and  classes  of  people ;  and  it  is  only  when  such  a 
problem  is  corporately  realised  by  a  representative 
company  of  people  who  value  their  spiritual  unity, 
that  the  individuals  who  compose  such  companies 
are  able  to  realise  the  exact  shade  of  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  them  and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
action  which  might  offer  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
For  many  problems  indeed  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  solution  open  to  isolated  individual  action, 
but  only  to  the  concerted  action  of  many  individuals 
each  prepared  to  act  in  loyalty  to  the  rest. 

To  the  question  of  Christian  discussion  we  now 
pass. 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    DISCUSSION    OF    PROBLEMS 

"  WHERE  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
My  Name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
There  is  the  promise  of  Christ.  Is  the  ordinary 
Christian  congregation  to-day  ready  to  explore  its 
possibilities,  both  in  joint  intercession  and  in  joint 
discussion,  with  a  view  to  forming  the  common 
Christian  mind  ?  It  is  with  the  second  part  of  the 
question  that  this  section  is  primarily  concerned. 

We  have  found  few  subjects  connected  with  the 
social  function  of  the  Church  about  which  there 
is  at  once  more  ground  for  hopefulness  and  more 
need  to  recognise  practical  difficulties  than  this 
subject  of  how  to  form  the  common  Christian 
mind  by  the  method  of  discussion.  We  will 
name  first  the  grounds  of  hopefulness,  which  are 
twofold. 

First,  then,  we  note  how  there  are  up  and  down 
the  country  a  growing  number  of  younger  men  and 
women,  especially  those  who  in  one  way  or  another 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  Student 
Christian  Movement,  who  are  already  familiar 
with  the  value  of  what  is  called  the  "  conference 
method."  They  have  had  experience  of  how  such 
discussion  pursued  in  an  atmosphere  of  prayer  and 
of  friendship  leads  in  the  most  extraordinary  way 
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to  the  development  of  a  common  mind  on  this  or 
that  subject.  The  same  thing  is  becoming  true  in 
many  other  circles  of  workers  for  the  Foreign 
Missionary  cause.  The  increasing  output  of  books 
intended  for  Study  Circles  is  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  many  such  groups  of  people  as  well  as  of 
their  demand  for  expert  help. 

Moreover,  the  method  which  has  been  followed 
in  preparing  for  this  Conference  itself  is  yet  another 
bit  of  evidence  of  the  number  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  in  this  way.  There  are,  there- 
fore, a  number  of  people  who  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  what  they  have  learnt  about  the  value  of 
Christian  discussion  into  the  life  of  ordinary  parishes 
and  congregations. 

But,  secondly,  there  is  something  deeper  here. 
This  undoubted  experience  is  what  should  have 
been  expected.  The  two  or  three — or  the  larger 
group — gathered  together  have  received  the  ex- 
pected guidance.  They  have  thankfully  become 
aware  that  what  Christ  promised  in  the  way  of 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  joint  praying  and 
joint  thinking  in  His  Name  is  an  undoubted  reality. 
In  spite  of  their  own  limitations  and  imperfections 
the  thing  has  happened.  And  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  growing  number  of  persons  with  this 
experience  is  the  deeper  ground  of  hopefulness  for 
what  might  come  about  through  the  extension  of 
the  method  far  more  widely  into  parishes  and 
congregations. 
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i.   DIFFICULTIES   TO   BE   FACED 

Those,  however,  who  have  had  any  large  share  in 
this  experience  are,  as  yet,  a  small  number  among 
the  greater  number  of  Church  members  of  all 
denominations,  and  if  we  are  to  work  for  the 
extension  of  the  method  in  the  normal  life  of  the 
Church,  the  difficulties  must  be  faced. 

The  answers  received  to  the  questionnaire  which 
has  been  sent  out  indicate  two  regions  in  which 
difficulties  are  felt.  One  is  that  of  theories,  and 
still  more  of  convictions,  about  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Christian  Church.  Reluctance  to 
adopt  the  method  of  discussion  is  in  some  cases  not 
a  matter  of  resistance  to  new  ideas  or  of  unwilling- 
ness to  be  asked  to  think  for  oneself.  It  touches, 
especially  with  older  people,  motives  and  feelings 
which  deserve  to  be  treated  with  more  respect ; 
the  natural  reluctance  to  put  oneself  forward  and 
the  feeling  that  the  expression  of  opinion  in  religious 
matters  is  part  of  the  concern  of  the  ordained  man, 
and  not  of  the  laity.  These  things  operate  no 
doubt  differently  in  different  Christian  bodies ;  but 
they  must  be  allowed  for  and  be  treated  with 
understanding  and  sympathy.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  answer  to  them  but  the  recognition  that 
the  Church  as  a  whole  is  called  to  be  a  learning 
body,  in  which  the  thought  and  experience  of  every 
section  and  of  each  individual  are  necessary  to  the 
whole.  The  other  region  of  difficulty  belongs  to 
the  actual  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  the 
method  with,  to  them,  disappointing  results.  What 
is  said  by  parish  clergy  and  ministers  and  others  is 
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in  many  cases  to  this  effect.  Such  discussions  tend 
to  become  the  opportunity  of  those  who  have  ideas 
of  their  own  which  they  desire  to  air,  axes  of  their 
own  to  grind,  and  frankly  often  of  the  bore.  The 
more  quiet  and  thoughtful  people  do  not  get  their 
chance  and  are  apt  to  stay  away ;  while  the  people 
who  "  live  on  rhetoric  "  dominate  the  situation. 

In  other  cases  only  heat  is  said  to  be  engendered, 
and  not  light.  All  this  has  got  to  be  faced.  There 
is  no  doubt  where  the  first  remedy  lies.  Christian 
discussion  can  alone  be  profitable  where  there 
already  exists  the  atmosphere  of  prayer,  of  waiting 
upon  God,  and  of  real  fellowship.  No  care  and  no 
preparation  must  be  spared  to  ensure  that  that 
atmosphere  should  exist.  Without  it  failure  is 
certain.  Some  practical  suggestions  may  be  made. 
Where  the  discussion  seems  to  be  reaching  a  point 
where  there  will  be  an  impasse,  or  the  wrong  kind 
of  atmosphere  is  manifesting  itself,  some  adjourn- 
ment should  be  made  for  corporate  prayer — silent, 
or  led  by  trusted  members  of  the  group — or  there 
should  be  an  interval  to  give  opportunity  for 
further  thought.  Actual  experience  has  revealed 
the  importance  of  such  adjournment.  Again,  there 
is  advantage  in  some  cases  of  preliminary  discussion 
in  smaller  groups,  before  meeting  together  in  a 
larger  group,  so  that  a  common  mind  to  some 
extent  already  exists.  Again  there  is  much  need 
for  training  in  the  art  of  chairmanship,  and  to-day 
there  are  opportunities  for  learning  the  art,  as 
many  of  the  Missionary  Societies  have  discovered, 
in  schools  which  may  be  held  for  leaders  of  dis- 
cussion groups.  And  again,  there  is  much  in  the 
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setting  of  group  discussion  in  the  normal  surround- 
ings of  friendship  and  informality :  the  results 
quoted  at  the  end  of  the  last  section  were  gained 
from  fireside  meetings  in  which  informal  opening 
speeches  were  discussed  to  the  accompaniment  of 
refreshments  and  tobacco. 

What  it  is  essential  to  realise  is  that  the  difficulties 
have  got  to  be  overcome  if  the  Christian  Church  is 
to  be  kept  in  touch  with  much  of  the  best  spirit  of 
the  age  and  its  right  desire  for  self-expression ;  and 
they  will  be  overcome  when  all  who  profess  the 
Christian  faith  are  more  keenly  aware  that  they 
have  a  part  to  take  in  collecting  knowledge  of  facts 
and  helping  to  strengthen  not  their  own  will  only, 
but  the  common  will  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  God. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  Christian  discussion  on 
matters  of  such  complexity  is  too  difficult  for  the 
temper  and  ability  of  average  Christian  people,  we 
have  only  to  say  in  reply  that  we  quite  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulty,  but  that  to  be  baffled  by  it 
presupposes  the  absence  of  true  Christian  fellow- 
ship between  the  members  of  the  congregation.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  one  correspondent  remarks,  that 
"  discussion  takes  place  most  naturally  between 
friends,"  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
Christian  people  should  make  a  point  of  being 
friends  before  they  attempt  such  discussion.  The 
difficulty  of  achieving  this  may  be  as  great  as  that 
of  reaching  solutions  of  complex  social  questions, 
but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  the  Church  cannot  on 
any  account  afford  to  leave  unsolved,  and  one  for 
whose  solution  it  has  all  the  needed  resources 
available. 
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2.  PRACTICAL   RECOMMENDATIONS 

(i)  We  come  now  to  the  problem  of  adapting  the 
discussion  method  to  the  varied  circumstances  of 
different  Churches  and  different  conditions  of  town 
and  country.  This  will  make  demands  upon  the 
thinking  powers  of  clergy  and  ministers  and  Church 
members  generally,  but  the  question  must  nowhere 
be  put  aside.  Such  matters  as  (i)  the  difficulties 
in  Christian  practice  which  arise  in  each  profession 
or  calling;  (ii)  problems  of  Christian  action  in 
various  departments  of  social  service  ;  (iii)  disputed 
points  in  the  development  of  our  industrial,  social 
and  political  organisation,  national  and  international, 
must  all  receive  attention. 

In  some  cases  such  discussions  may  be  concerned 
with  action  bearing  on  local  concerns  which  ought 
to  be  taken  by  Christians  in  any  given  place,  acting 
corporately.  But  the  far  more  common  objective 
of  such  discussion  will  be  the  formation  of  a  common 
Christian  mind  which  can  then  guide  individuals  in 
their  application  of  it. 

Here  we  touch  again  upon  the  point  which  was 
bound  to  come  up  again  and  again  in  the  preparation 
of  this  Report — the  relation  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  "  Politics  "  in  the  generally  accepted  use  of  that 
word.  We  fully  realise  that  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  ancient  and  modern,  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries  is  not  without 
warnings  as  to  the  dangers  which  attend  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Church  into  the  political  sphere. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  observe  that  the  voices 
which  warn  the  Church,  or  the  pulpit,  off  that 
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sphere  are  not  by  any  means  always  disinterested ; 
they  are  not  infrequently  the  voice  of  over-fearful 
caution,  or  of  resentment  against  the  inconvenient 
reminder  of  moral  issues.  What  seems  to  be  most 
important  to  urge  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
section  of  our  Report,  is  not  that  Christian  dis- 
cussion, or,  if  the  word  is  preferred,  deliberation, 
should  avoid  these  matters,  but  that  it  should  be 
mainly  concerned  with  preparing  in  the  heart  and 
conscience  the  forces  which  will  make  for  honest 
and  fearless  handling  of  all  political  issues,  national 
and  international.  The  Christian  should  never  be 
afraid  of  being  ahead  of  the  public  opinion  of  his 
time ;  he  should,  of  all  men,  have  the  "  forward 
look."  It  is  in  these  ways  that  some  of  the  greatest 
contributions  of  the  Christian  Church  to  social 
progress  have,  in  fact,  been  made. 

(2)  The  question  may  now  be  asked  whether 
such  employment  of  the  "  conference  method  "  in 
the  life  of  a  parish  and  congregation  should  be 
pursued  within  the  life  of  each  congregation,  or 
between  members  or  representatives  of  different 
congregations  with  different  denominational  allegi- 
ances, or,  again,  should  sometimes  include  men  and 
women  who  stand  outside  organised  Christianity 
but  are  keenly  interested  in  social  ideals  and  principle. 

The  answer  surely  is  that  there  is  room  for 
each  and  all  of  these.  But  these  points  may  be 
noted  : 

(a)  In  the  life  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  new 
Parochial  Church  Councils  (where  they  are  doing 
their  best  work)  already  include  in  their  programme 
of  work  opportunities  for  such  discussion,  and 
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opportunities  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  the  organised 
life  of  the  other  Christian  bodies. 

Apart  from  the  discussions  in  these  more 
official  bodies,  no  congregation  should  be  content 
which  does  not  aim  at  the  promotion  of  Study 
Circles  on  social  subjects  among  its  own  members, 
as  a  means  both  of  creating  social  unity  and  of 
strengthening  the  will  for  social  welfare.1 

(£)  Within  the  life  of  each  denomination,  as  well 
as  without  it,  it  is  possible  that  discussions  will  be 
most  useful  if  those  taking  part  in  them  are  drawn 
from  a  larger  rather  than  a  smaller  area.  Often  in 
the  smaller  parishes  and  congregations  there  is  not 
enough  variety  of  experience  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  For  instance,  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Rural  Deanery — corresponding  as  it  does  often 
to  some  civil  area  of  administration  with  common 
problems — will  be  a  better  area  than  the  parish, 
the  Ruridecanal  Conference  than  the  Parochial 
Church  Council. 

It  is  clear  also  that  where  the  discussions  are 
intended  to  lead  to  action  or  possible  action,  there 
is  very  great  advantage  in  different  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians acting  together.  This  has  been  already  shown 
in  the  actual  experience  and  work  of  Christian 
Councils  of  Social  Witness  and  the  like,  to  which 
reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  the  Report.2 

(c)  No  better  means  of  clearing  away  misunder- 
standings which  exist  between  many  of  those  within 
the  organised  life  of  the  Churches  and  those  who 

1  Compare  what  is  said  in  the  section  headed  "  Adult  Education 
in  Social  Duty,"  pp.  74-80. 

2  See  especially  pp.  146—148. 
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are  outside  it,  could  possibly  be  found  than  the 
common  discussion  of  larger  questions  in  which 
both  are  interested. 

Group  discussion  (concerning  the  world  as  it  is 
and  as  it  should  be)  with  those  not  professing 
Christianity  should  be  a  vital  concern  of  the  Church 
and  should  occupy  the  attention  of  all  Christians  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Every  Christian  should, 
for  instance,  make  a  point  of  discussing  social 
problems  and  ideals  with  non-Christians,  and  every 
group  of  Christians  should  arrange  to  have  some 
bond  of  union  with  those  professing  no  religious  belief 
but  desirous  of  social  improvement.  The  frank  dis- 
cussion, with  people  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  of  the 
various  aspects  of  Christ's  teaching  would  be  found 
to  lead  to  a  greater  knowledge  and  a  closer  following 
of  it  by  those  within,  and  also  by  those  without,  the 
Church. 

Over  and  beyond  this  aspect  of  such  discussions 
(that  of  clearing  away  misunderstanding),  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  function  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  provide  a  forum  where  the  different  points  of 
view,  e.  g.  that  of  Labour,  or  of  the  Employer  of 
industry,  can  be  fairly  stated  and  fairly  heard. 
The  Christian  Church  should,  from  its  own  point 
of  view  and  in  its  own  spirit,  give  the  opportunity 
which  the  Rotary  Club  movement  gives  in  a  different 
kind  of  way. 

(3)  One  last  point  of  great  importance  remains ; 
it  is  clear  alike  from  the  study  of  Christian  history 
at  its  best,  and  from  the  experience  of  the  modern 
conference  method  referred  to  above,  also  at  its 
best,  that  there  should  be  made  available  to  the 
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world  through  the  experience  of  the  Christian 
Church  a  better  method  of  reaching  decisions  on 
critical  questions  than  that  of  voting  by  majority. 
Doubtless  there  are  occasions  where,  because  time 
presses  or  for  other  reasons,  decisions  must  be 
reached  by  the  more  rough-and-ready  method  of 
the  majority  vote ;  and  when  there  is  the  Christian 
atmosphere  which  makes  it  easier  for  the  minority 
to  acquiesce,  no  interruption  of  fellowship  results. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  assured  fact  of  Christian 
experience  in  discussion  that  decisions  can  be 
reached  through  the  ventilation  of  opinion,  com- 
bined with  or  followed  by  a  real  "  waiting  upon 
God."  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
to  us,"  is  the  classical  expression  of  this  method 
of  reaching  a  decision,  and  ideally  it  should  always 
have  been  the  method  followed  by  Christians  in 
discussion. 

As  it  is,  Christian  assemblies  have  used  the  world's 
method  of  voting  by  majorities.  Some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reverse  the  process ;  an  attempt 
in  which  the  practice  and  experience  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  can  be  helpfully  followed.  If  the 
Christian  communities  can  get  themselves  accus- 
tomed to  reaching  their  decisions  not  by  the  world's 
method,  but  by  the  method  of  waiting  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  would  not  only 
conduct  their  affairs  in  this  way,  but  they  would  be 
able  to  pass  on  the  secret  of  a  new  power  to  a  world 
which  is  always  being  left  in  a  condition  of  restless- 
ness because  minorities  are  discontented  with  the 
victory  of  majorities.  The  "  common  mind  "  would 
then  not  be  a  phrase  but  a  reality. 
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TRAINING    OF    THE    MINISTRY    IN    CHRISTIAN    SOCIAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

I.  THE  NEED  AND  ITS  URGENCY 

THIS  subject  has  been  recently  and  carefully 
examined,  as  regards  the  Church  of  England,  by 
a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. To  its  report,1  published  in  1920,  we 
would  refer  all  who  are  interested  for  much 
valuable  matter  which  need  not  here  be  set  out 
again  at  length.  We  shall  cite  its  findings  on 
various  points  as  we  proceed ;  and  may  begin  by 
adopting  as  our  own  its  approach  to  the  whole 
subject. 

"  While  the  duty  of  witnessing  to  Christian  principles  in  their 
social  application  is  shared  by  the  whole  Church,  a  special  respon- 
sibility is  laid  on  the  clergy  "  (p.  15).  "  Yet  the  clergy  as  a  rule 
have  gone  straight  out  (of  college)  into  their  parishes  with  no  real 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  those  among  whom  they  have 
to  live.  They  have  been  confronted  at  once  with  poverty,  sick- 
ness, want  of  sanitation,  overcrowding ;  they  have  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  statutory  and  voluntary  organisations  that 
exist  to  deal  with  these  and  other  subjects,  and  they  have  had  to 
learn  gradually,  and  by  chance,  what  can  be  done  for  the  social 
welfare  of  their  people  "  (p.  17). 

1  The  Church  and  Social  Service  (S.P.C.K.,  u.).  See  particularly 
the  section  on  "  The  Clergy  and  Social  Service  "  (pp.  1 3-26)  and 
the  recommendations  on  "  The  Training  of  the  Clergy  "  (p.  53). 
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(a)  The  first  need,  in  keeping  with  the  above 
quotations,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  both 
in  town  and  country,  calling  for  social  service, 
and  of  the  social  helps  already  to  hand  for  the 
purpose.  "  A  vast  web  of  new  social  machinery 
has  been  created.  A  long  series  of  legal  enactments 
dealing  with  the  education,  the  health,  the  employ- 
ment, the  homes  of  the  people,  has  been  passed  " 
(p.  17).  But  for  the  effective  application  of  Christian 
principles  to  social  institutions  there  is  need  of 
more  numerous  voluntary  workers ;  and  behind  all 
there  is  needed  the  steady  pressure  of  a  vigilant 
Christian  public  opinion,  urging  on  local  public 
authorities  to  put  all  their  permissive  powers  into 
actual  operation.  Here,  then,  is  a  sphere  in  which 
the  Christian  minister  who  knows  the  opportunities 
of  the  situation  can  exert  his  influence  in  the  service 
of  the  needy  of  every  sort,  whom  his  Lord  would 
undoubtedly,  if  again  visible  on  earth,  make  a 
first  charge  on  His  care. 

Again,  there  is  still  need  of  further  legislative 
reforms  affecting  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  both  in  town  and  country ; 
and  there  are  grave  problems,  particularly  of  an 
economic  and  industrial  nature,  connected  there- 
with. These  problems  tend  to  divide  the  community 
into  classes  and  groups  which  feel  their  economic 
interests  to  be  conflicting.  Here  too  the  Christian 
ministry  has  a  special  function  and  duty.  Its 
function  is  to  exercise  a  ministry  of  reconciliation 
and  harmony,  not  only  between  men  and  God, 
but  also  and  thereby  between  men  themselves,  in 
all  the  relations  and  in  all  the  groupings  in  which 
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they  have  dealings  one  with  another.  If  some  of 
those  relations,  e.  g.  the  economic,  are  ruled  by 
principles  hostile  to  those  by  which  Christian  con- 
duct is  for  the  most  part  animated,  life  lacks  unity 
and  real  peace,  and  human  society  or  fellowship 
for  common  good  exists  but  in  name.  It  becomes, 
then,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister  to  show 
the  bearing  of  Christ's  principles  on  such  social 
issues.  For  if  co-operation  is  frustrated  by  com- 
petition, the  law  of  equity,  "  Do  to  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  to  you,"  is  annulled ;  or  at 
least  inequality  or  injustice  is  established  in  recog- 
nised rivalry  side  by  side  with  it. 

If  society  is  left  with  these  injustices  passed  over 
in  silence,  "  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  becomes  an 
unreal  and  unmeaning  idea  to  most  men ;  for  it 
seems  to  have  little  if  any  place  "  on  earth,"  the 
sphere  of  their  actual  experience.  Every  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  men's  perception  of  the  Kingdom, 
or  effective  rule  of  God  on  earth,  must  closely  con- 
cern its  special  ministers. 

Yet  at  present  many  of  them  are  without  well- 
grounded  convictions  "  with  regard  to  social  issues, 
because  they  have  not  been  equipped  to  consider 
them  in  a  detached  and  critical  spirit ;  are  ignorant 
of  facts  of  industry  and  social  organisation,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  a  condition  of  good  citizenship ; 
and  find  it  difficult  to  establish  sympathetic  relations 
with  active-minded  working  people,  because  they  do 
not  understand  the  movements  in  which  the  latter 
are  interested.  The  object  of  a  course  of  social 
study  should  be  to  overcome  these  deficiencies." 

(£)  So  much  for  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
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Christian  ministers  having  the  knowledge  requisite 
to  taking  a  lead  in  the  social  applications  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  equal  need 
for  a  facing  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
securing  such  knowledge,  by  reason  of  the  very 
conditions  of  special  ministerial  training.  Intensive 
theological  study  and  the  cultivation  of  strong 
devotional  life,  especially  if  pursued  in  colleges 
remote  from  the  common  context  of  daily  life, 
are  both  absorbing  interests.  When  combined,  as 
they  should  be  in  any  course  of  ministerial  training, 
they  tend  powerfully  and  subtly  to  abstract  the  mind, 
for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  every-day  world  of 
men  and  things,  and  even  to  create  an  artificial 
incapacity  to  enter  into  it  freely  and  sympathetically 
when  occasion  occurs.  Thus  a  man  is  apt  to  acquire 
a  professional  temper,  popularly  known  as  the 
"  parsonic,"  marked  by  a  certain  aloofness  from  the 
outlook  and  interests — the  ideals  as  well  as  the 
problems  and  trials,  the  hopes  no  less  than  the 
fears — of  the  mass  of  mankind,  whom  it  is  his  very 
vocation  to  help  as  teacher  and  counsellor  on  all 
moral  issues.  For  Christianity  is  coextensive  with 
human  life,  every  form  of  which  raises  cases  of  con- 
science ;  and  in  each  of  these  there  are  two  elements, 
the  special  facts  giving  it  its  form,  and  the  general 
moral  principles  applicable  to  all  relations  between 
persons.  It  is  with  the  latter  element  that  the 
minister  of  Christ  is  primarily  concerned.  He  should 
be  able  to  give  advice  more  or  less  as  an  expert, 
in  the  light  of  his  master  idea,  "  the  Kingdom  of 
God  "  and  the  related  valuation  of  man.  To  this 
end  ministerial  training  should  certainly  include 
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the  study  of  Christian  Ethics,  in  its  fundamental 
principles  at  least :  but  it  should  also  to  some  degree 
show  the  applications  of  those  to  the  various  social 
relations  in  which  human  beings  have  to  live  their 
daily  life  and  do  their  duty  in  love  to  God  and  man. 

In  such  studies  the  peculiarly  representative 
character  of  the  Christian  minister  needs  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  lest  "  zeal  without  knowledge " 
create  reaction  against  the  cause  he  has  at  heart. 
A  crude,  one-sided,  or  partisan  view  of  the  economic 
situation  is  specially  harmful  in  the  ministry ;  for 
the  ministry  should  represent  the  whole  Church,  in 
which  all  parties  engaged  in  the  co-operative  task  of 
industry  are  or  should  be  found. 

Doubtless  the  minister's  prime  concern  must 
here  be  to  impart  the  ideal  and  spirit  of  Christian 
citizenship,  that  of  fellowship  with  all  men  in  the 
use  of  all  possessions,  whether  mental  or  material. 
But  to  do  this  really  effectively,  he  needs  also  to 
realise  what  good  citizenship  to-day  means  in  the 
concrete,  amid  complex  and  often  difficult  con- 
ditions. Here,  as  has  been  urged  upon  us  by  one 
who  has  a  good  right  to  speak  : 

"  The  Christian  minister  needs  a  far  more  adequate  equipment 
than  the  training  usual  to-day  offers  him.  Neither  as  a  director 
(of  individuals)  nor  as  a  teacher  can  he  properly  discharge  his  task 
without  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of  economic  methods  and 
problems.  The  direction  of  souls  in  our  modern  world  cannot 
be  fruitfully  undertaken  without  considerably  wider  knowledge 
of  social  and  industrial  psychology  and  the  main  lines  of  economic 
method  than  the  customary  text-books  offer.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  the  teaching  given  in  '  Christian  Ethics '  in  the 
Theological  Colleges  is  a  good  deal  too  narrow  in  its  range,  and 
tends  in  practice  to  be  restricted  to  the  technique  of  '  Moral 
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Theology.'  But  it  needs  to  be  recognised  that  our  theology,  no 
less  than  our  educational  theory  (in  which  sphere  the  recognition 
is  growing),  must  be  brought  into  far  closer  relation  with  the  social 
and  economic  environment  of  the  people  with  whom  it  is  con- 
cerned." 


2.  THE   EXISTING    PROVISION    IN    THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGES 

We  pass  now  to  consider  what  is  being  done 
already  in  British  Theological  Colleges  to  meet  the 
need  described  above. 

(A)  Church  of  England  Colleges. 

The  Theological  Colleges  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  of  many  different  kinds.  There  are 
Colleges  at  which  the  students  are  mainly  non- 
graduates,  though  the  non-graduate  Colleges  are 
now  largely  associated  with  Universities  in  such  a 
way  that  facilities  are  provided  for  proceeding  to 
a  degree.  There  are  missionary  Colleges  with  the 
same  possibilities.  Kelham,  again,  provides  the 
whole  training  for  its  students.  At  the  College  of 
the  Resurrection  the  students  reside  at  Leeds 
University  for  their  degree  course,  returning  to 
Mirfield  for  a  two-years  theological  course.  There 
are  also  the  post-graduate  theological  Colleges, 
where  the  course  has,  generally  speaking,  been 
lengthened  since  the  War.  But  it  is  quite  usual 
now  for  a  man  to  take  half  his  theological  training 
at  a  University,  and  the  second  half  at  the  Theo- 
logical College.  And  there  are  the  special  Univer- 
sity Ordination  courses,  taken  as  a  rule  by  men 
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in   residence  at   Theological   Colleges   within    the 
University.1 

It  is  obvious  that  no  hard-and-fast  arrangement 
can  be  made  for  training  in  the  social  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  their  applications  to  suit  all 
these  various  conditions.  At  least  in  the  case  of 
the  graduate  Colleges,  such  training  cannot  be 
exclusively  required  of  the  Theological  College  : 
in  part  the  burden  of  responsibility  must  be 
shared  by  the  Universities.  There  is  still  the  impres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people  that  the 
whole  training  of  candidates  for  ordination  in  the 
Church  of  England  goes  on  in  Theological  Colleges. 
That  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  And  here 
some  words  of  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Barry  are  much  to 
the  point : 

"  It  is  plain  that  an  extension  of  the  approved  curriculum 
involves  an  increase  in  the  length  of  time  commonly  spent  in  pre- 
paration for  Orders.  Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  desirable.  At  twenty-three  a  man  very  rightly 
wants  to  be  up  and  doing  something.  A  prolonged  course  of 
taking  in  without  any  corresponding  expression  offends  against 
all  sound  educational  theory,  and  has  very  often  (as  experience 
suggests)  a  far  from  useful  result.  In  plain  language,  men  get 
'  fed  up '  and  lose  the  cutting  edge  of  their  enthusiasm.  Two 
post-graduate  years  are  the  utmost  that  a  man  can  profitably 
employ  at  this  stage ;  and  in  some  cases  this  is  too  much.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  until  after  a  man  has  had  some  practical  experience  of 
what  the  difficulties  and  problems  are,  that  he  either  sees  the  need 
of  such  instruction  or  is  likely  to  derive  much  value  from  it.  After 
a  year  or  two  of  active  work  he  begins  to  feel  his  need  of  further 
guidance  and  is  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  it.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  such  training  is  far  better  given  after  Ordination  than  before. 

1  For  this  important  aspect  of  the  matter  and  possible  ways  of 
meeting  it  see  The  Church  and  Social  Service,  pp.  17  ff.,  55. 
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The  diaconate  should  be  made  a  really  experimental  year,  with  at 
least  as  much  study  as  ministerial  work.  And  the  Church  ought 
to  learn  from  the  Army  the  need  of  a  period  of  training  corre- 
sponding to  the  Staff  College,  or  at  the  very  least  of  Refresher 
Courses.  It  ought  to  be  the  normal  thing  for  a  man  to  return 
to  his  Theological  College  for  a  term  at  least  in  his  second  ordained 
year,  and  he  ought  to  do  this  on  full  pay.  Such  a  scheme  would  be 
far  more  satisfactory  from  the  educational  point  of  view  ;  it  would 
also  meet  the  financial  obstacle  which  at  present  tends  in  nearly 
every  case  to  stand  fatally  in  the  way  of  any  extension  in  the  period 
of  training." 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  suggestion  that 
six  terms  is  probably  as  much  of  intensive  training 
in  a  graduate  Theological  College  as  is  wholesome, 
and  that  some  part  of  special  training  in  Social 
Christianity  should  be  reserved  for  the  diaconate 
and  early  years  of  priesthood,  by  Refresher  Courses.1 
The  great  need  of  the  Church  of  England  is  for 
some  institution  in  the  nature  of  a  Staff  College, 
where  this  subject  and  others  can  be  taught  to  men 
after  they  have  had  some  practical  ministerial 
experience.  In  regard  to  the  training  of  candidates 
the  Archbishops'  Committee  recommended  that 
immediate  provision  should  be  made  in  or  by  every 
Theological  College  for  suitable  instruction  during 
a  period  of  at  least  two  terms,  or  six  months,  in 
the  history  and  outlines  of  economic, and  industrial 
conditions  with  special  reference  to  the  present 
day  (par.  123).  It  would  be  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Principals  of  Colleges  that  this  recommendation, 
as  it  stands,  cannot  be  realised.  The  course  of 
systematic  study  is  already  quite  full  enough  under 
the  syllabus  on  which  they  work.  Some  progress 

1  The  Church  and  Social  Service,  pp.  20  ff. 
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towards  it,  however,  may  yet  be  made  in  a  good 
many  Colleges.  Meantime,  it  would  be  true  to 
say  that  in  the  devotional  addresses,  and  in  the 
general  outlook  and  spirit  of  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  Colleges,  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  social  principles  of  Christianity. 

Many  Colleges  have  debates  and  study  circles  on 
social  subjects  and  they  are  useful,  though  they 
cannot  be  regarded  in  themselves  as  making  an 
adequate  contribution  to  the  problem.  Further, 
since  the  War,  all  candidates  for  ordination  in  the 
Church  of  England  are  examined  in  Christian  morals, 
including  "  the  social  ideals  of  Christianity  as  applied 
to  civic,  national  and  international  relations."  The 
teaching  of  the  subject  varies  at  present  in  different 
Colleges.  The  following  answers  returned  by  one 
Church  of  England  Principal  to  our  questionnaire, 
sent  round  among  Theological  Colleges  generally, 
may  be  cited  as  fairly  typical  of  those  in  which  the 
training  in  question  is  dealt  with  most  systematically  : 

"  Lectures  on  the  application  of  Christian  Moral  Principles 
to  Social  Problems  are  given  twice  a  week  during  half  of  the  academic 
year.  Occasional  lectures  are  given  by  visiting  lecturers  on  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  social  problem,  and  discussions  follow  these 
lectures.  Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  instruction  may  be  obtained 
from  the  syllabus  of  Christian  Ethics  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
the  General  Ordination  Examination. 

"  The  teaching  of  Ethics  is  not  associated  with  any  other  sub- 
ject, but  forms  a  complete  entity.  The  lectures  given  on  Christian 
Morals  are  almost  entirely  concerned  with  their  application  to 
social  problems. 

"  It  seems  essential  for  the  proper  teaching  of  the  bearing 
of  Christianity  on  Social  Problems  that  Social  Ethics  should  be 
separated  from  Moral  Theology.  This  separation  would  cause 
more  time  to  be  given  to  the  study,  and  its  importance  would 
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be  more  generally  recognised  than  it  is  at  present  when  the  subject 
is  but  an  appendage  to  Moral  Theology." 

Whatever  additions  to  the  curriculum  may  here- 
after be  made,  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  important 
that  Christian  Social  Ethics  should  be  rescued 
from  the  abstract,  and  taught  with  special  reference 
to  the  actual  facts  of  life  to-day.  One  College 
(Cuddesdon)  has  the  advantage  of  a  special  course 
of  twelve  lectures  in  the  year  by  Mr.  Albert  Mans- 
bridge,  or  rather  twelve  mornings  are  given  up  to 
an  hour's  informal  discussion,  an  hour's  lecture, 
and  generally  another  hour's  informal  discussion 
afterwards.  In  this  course  the  lecturer  deals  with 
the  various  social  institutions  by  which  the  life 
of  those  to  whom  the  clergy  minister  is  largely 
determined.  The  Principal  of  the  College  believes 
that  this  is  the  most  practical  way  by  which  the 
above  recommendations  of  the  Archbishops'  Com- 
mittee can  be  fulfilled  in  a  graduate  Theological 
College.  One  great  advantage  of  the  regular 
course  being  interspersed  with  such  lectures  is 
that  the  mind  of  the  College  is  kept  in  touch  with 
the  need  of  the  outside  world.  In  order  that 
Such  courses  should  be  multiplied,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  a  panel  of  suitable  lecturers  should  be  provided 
who  would  visit  the  Colleges  for  the  purpose. 
This  work,  which  is  the  work  of  a  specialist,  must 
largely  be  done  from  outside  and  cannot  be  expected 
of  the  actual  College  staff. 

The  Archbishop's  Committee  (par.  125)  suggested 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  establish  hostels 
in  University  towns,  with  a  view  to  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  social  studies.  It  is,  however,  notorious 
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that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  able  to  extend 
this  work  owing  to  financial  stringency.  In  fact 
many  desirable  schemes  for  enlarged  courses  of 
training  are  held  up  because  there  is  not  money 
to  meet  them.  This  consideration  points  to  the 
alternative  suggestions  (par.  126)  as  far  more  feasible, 
viz.  :  (a)  "  Courses  of  lectures  on  social  subjects 
should  be  given  in  Theological  Colleges  by  Uni- 
versity lecturers  on  *  tutorial  class '  lines,  in  order 
to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  method, 
and  to  encourage  the  practice  of  free  discussion  " ; 
and  (b)  "  theological  students  should  visit  urban, 
industrial  and,  if  possible,  rural  centres,  under 
proper  guidance."  It  is  most  desirable  that  students 
in  their  vacation  should  be  urged  to  spend  some 
time  in  Settlements  or  elsewhere,  where  they  can 
have  the  opportunity  of  coming  into  real  contact 
with  economic  and  social  problems.  This  will  be 
all  the  more  necessary  in  the  immediate  future, 
as  we  are  returning  to  pre-war  conditions  in  regard 
to  the  age  and  experience  of  Ordination  candidates. 

(B)  Free  Church  Colleges l 

The  type  and  length  of  the  theological  course 
vary  a  good  deal,  owing  chiefly  to  the  stage  of  educa- 
tion at  which  the  students  enter.  Some  of  them 
have  a  basis  for  the  study  of  Christian  Social  Ethics 
already  laid  during  their  prior  training  during  a 
degree  course.  Further,  the  length  of  ministerial 
training  and  the  fullness  of  its  curriculum  differ, 

1  Much  of  what  has  been  said  generally  about  the  training  of 
Church  of  England  students  will  apply  here  also. 
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though  three  years  are  usually  given  to  theology. 
To  this  must  be  added  varying  facilities  for  study 
and  practical  experience,  apart  from  the  College 
and  its  regular  teaching,  according  to  locality. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  following  conditions 
obtain  at  present. 

In  practically  all  there  exists  some  provision  for 
preparing  the  mind  to  appreciate  and  face  the  pro- 
blems of  our  social  order  in  the  light  of  Christian 
principles.  The  emphasis  is,  naturally  and  rightly, 
laid  on  the  latter  aspect  of  this  two-sided  matter,  as 
being  that  proper  to  ministers  of  religion,  to  whom 
"  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  is  the  supreme  regulative 
idea  for  all  life.  Thus  instruction  in  Christian 
Ethics,  treated  with  some  reference  to  the  theory 
of  Ethics  generally  (though  as  to  this  necessary 
background  the  provision  varies  widely  in  adequacy), 
is  given  in  all  normal  Theological  Colleges.  In  most 
there  is  a  special  course  on  this  subject l  given  by 
a  member  of  the  staff,  supplemented  in  a  good  many 
cases  by  incidental  cross-reference,  so  to  speak, 
occurring  in  other  courses,  e.g.  in  systematic  theology, 
biblical  theology,  Church  history.  In  pastoral 
theology,  too,  there  is  often  some  reference  to  social 
ethics  on  their  practical  side,  as  presenting  problems 
in  the  course  of  the  working  ministry.  In  a  minority 
of  cases  it  is  only  or  mainly  in  this  incidental  fashion 
that  Christian  social  theory  is  dealt  with  at  all, 
for  want  of  time  or  an  adequate  staff.  But  the  whole 
tendency  is  to  remedy  this  defect  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  outside  facilities, 

1  Sometimes  including  "  Christian  Sociology." 
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or  occasional  addresses  and  conferences  on  current 
social  problems,  arranged  for  in  College.  Such 
occasional  lectures  or  addresses  by  speakers  in  direct 
contact  with  practical  life  are  on  the  increase  and 
are  a  valuable  aid  and  stimulus,  particularly  when 
followed  up  by  informal  conference  with  the  students. 
Their  chief  value  is  that  they  direct  attention  and 
awaken  the  mind  to  the  Christian's  duty  in  relation 
to  social  and  economic  conditions.  Finally,  the 
experience  of  various  social  and  industrial  conditions 
picked  up  by  the  students  in  their  practical  ministry 
on  Sunday,  both  in  town  and  country,  helps  not 
a  little  to  stir  sympathy  and  quicken  concrete 
imagination,  as  well  as  enlarge  knowledge,  in  direc- 
tions which  might  otherwise  remain  rather  remote 
from  the  interests  and  thoughts  of  College  life. 

(C)  Roman  Catholic  Colleges 

Social  study  in  one  form  or  another  is  provided 
for  at  the  chief  theological  colleges.  The  usual 
method  is  twofold  : 

(1)  As  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  the  principles 
of  Social  Science,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their 
application,  are  dealt  with  in  the  courses  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Moral  Theology.     In  many  Colleges 
this  is  supplemented  by  special  lectures  on  Social 
Science,  frequently  given  by  the  lecturer  in  Moral 
Philosophy  and  supplemented  by  occasional  special 
lectures.     A  book  which  is  much  used  in  this  con- 
nection is  Antoine's  Cours  ^Economic. 

(2)  Apart  from  the  regular  curriculum,  students 
in  many  Colleges  do  voluntary  work  and  form  them- 
selves into  small  groups  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
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Study  Circles  of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild.  They 
frequently  use  the  text-books  of  the  Catholic  Social 
Guild,  especially  Mgr.  Parkinson's  Primer  of  Social 
Science,  for  these  circles ;  and  the  main  purpose 
is  to  get  them  familiar  with  methods  that  will 
be  useful  in  parish  work. 

Courses  in  Social  Science  are  given  in  several 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  secondary  and  public  schools, 
thus  creating  an  early  interest.  Many  theological 
students  come  from  these  schools  and  bring  into 
the  Theological  College  an  interest  in  the  work. 

Finally,  several  bishops  from  time  to  time  arrange 
for  suitable  students  to  take  a  degree  course  in 
Economics,  in  order  that  there  may  be  some  clergy 
scattered  up  and  down  the  country  with  expert 
knowledge. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Subject  to  the  variety  of  the  conditions  reviewed 
above,  we  venture  now  on  the  following  recommen- 
dations, hoping  that  where  our  suggestions  cannot 
at  present  take  effect  they  may  help  to  stimulate 
progressive  effort  towards  greater  efficiency  in 
the  directions  indicated.  We  share  with  the 
Archbishops'  Committee  on  the  subject  the  con- 
viction that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  every 
Theological  College  should  afford  its  students  some 
instruction  in  the  history  and  present  position  of 
social  and  economic  conditions.  Such  knowledge 
should  include  not  only  the  diseases  of  the  body 
politic,  but  also  the  social  provision  available  for 
dealing  in  practice  with  the  results  in  individual 
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cases.  So  much  is  needful  for  proper  efficiency  in 
the  "  cure  of  souls,"  still  more  for  well-directed 
efforts  further  to  remedy  social  evils.  As  regards 
the  latter  form  of  social  service,  to  which  Christ's 
ministers  are  also  specially  called  by  their  redemptive 
attitude  to  humanity,  deeper  and  more  extended 
training  must  be  provided  for  those  of  appropriate 
gifts — training  which  will  also  tend  to  supply  the 
lack  of  expert  teachers  for  the  training  of  the 
ministry  generally. 

Our  recommendations  are  also  made  with  an 
eye  upon  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
particularly  those  due  to  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  College  curriculum  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  finance ;  and  they  are  set 
forth  in  an  order  determined  by  regard  first  and 
foremost  for  the  average  student,  and  for  such 
steps  as  the  average  College  may  in  his  interests  be 
expected  to  take  forthwith. 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
and  history  of  Christian  Ethics  (both  personal  and 
social),  whether  as  a  special  subject  or  otherwise,1 
some  kind  of  provision  should  be  made  for  specific 
instruction  in  the  social  conditions  of  life  to-day 
(both  urban  and  rural),  and  also  in  the  rudiments 
of  social  philosophy. 

(2)  (a)  Where    this    can    be    done    by    utilising 
University  teaching,  either  on  the  spot  or  by  the 
establishment  of  an  hostel  in  a  University  town  for 
students   sent   thither   (for   a   term   or   two)    from 
several   Theological   Colleges,    that   method   seems 

1  As  in  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  Christian  doctrine,  or  Church 
history. 
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under  present  conditions  best  to  meet  the  need  of 
expert  instruction. 

(&)  Failing  this  the  instruction  might  be  given  by 
a  visiting  lecturer,  e.  g.  from  a  University.1 

(c)  Failing  this  again,  the  instruction  might  be 
undertaken   by  a  member  of  the  regular  College 
staff,  who  should  also  employ  the  method  of  group 
study  for  seminars  and  essays,  with  a  view  to  greater 
actuality  of  treatment.     Or — 

(d)  There  is  the  possibility  of  a  vacation  Course, 
for  which  a  number  of  Colleges  might  unite. 

(3)  We  specially  recommend  the  creation  (partly 
by  training  ad,  hoc}  of  a  recognised  panel  of  well- 
qualified     occasional     lecturers,    expert     both    in 
Christian  moral  principles  and  in  social  conditions 
and  theories,  who  would  be  ready  to  visit  a  College 
or  group   of  adjacent   Colleges,  whether  severally 
or  meeting  together  for  the  purpose. 

(4)  Such  a  system  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
co-operative  and  interdenominational,  both  in  the 
personnel  of  the  panel  and  in  the  local  use  of  the 
lecturer.     By  this  means  financial  difficulties  would 
be  greatly  lightened,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the 
training  of  missionary  candidates  provided  by  the 
leading    Societies,  as    a    result    of  the    Edinburgh 
Conference  of  I9io.2 

1  Working  on  the  lines  of  "  tutorial  classes  lasting  two  hours 
each,  in  which  the  first  hour  would  be  devoted  to  the  lecture, 
and  the  second  hour  to  a  discussion  of  the  lecture  "  (Archbishops' 
Report,  p.   19).     Failing  more  regular  provision,  a  week's  visit 
from  the  Denominational  Social  Service  Union  Secretary  would 
be  of  much  value. 

2  The  realisation  of  this  and  the  preceding  recommendation 
may  be  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Conference  of  Easter  1924. 
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(5)  We  call  attention  to  the  very  urgent  need 
of  a  special  text-book  on  the  whole  subject  suitable 
for  use  in  Theological  Colleges.1 

(6)  Theological    students    should,  under    proper 
guidance,   pay   at    least    short    visits    to    industrial 
centres  and  to  rural  districts ;  and  their  study  in 
College  should  call  some  attention  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  both  types  of  area. 

(7)  We  recommend  the  steady  fostering  of  such 
training    by    Church    authorities    in    the    various 
communions,  for    instance   by   their    requiring    it 
for   ordination    examinations    or   by   corresponding 
methods. 

(8)  Further  study  after  some  experience  of  the 
actual  ministry  is  also  desirable,  whether  in  Summer 
Schools,2    Introductory    or    Refresher    Courses,    or 
even  in  special  days  for  conference  and  comparison 
of  notes  on  social  subjects. 

(9)  We  hope  ultimately  to  see  the  organisation 
of  an   interdenominational    general    Staff    College 
for  the  higher  training  of  the  Christian  ministry  in 
social  subjects  (with  a  view  to  providing  specialist 
teachers,  panel  lecturers  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Church's  policy  on  such  problems).     It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  for  such  a  College  to  be  in  close 
contact  with  the  higher  study  of  economics   and 
politics  in  a  University,  and  also  for  its  membership 
not  to  be  confined  to  ministers  and  clergy. 

1  Compare  the  syllabus  appended  to  this  Report  (Appendix  8). 
Meantime  the  Archbishops'  Report  on  Christianity  and  Industrial 
Problems,  and  that  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service,  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  those  giving  such  instruction  in  any  way. 

2  Such  as   the  Interdenominational  Summer  School  of  Social 
Service  Unions,  held  annually  at  Swanwick. 
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SECTION  VIII 

THE    CHURCH    AND    "SOCIAL 

THERE  is  in  this  country  a  large  amount  of 
voluntary  social  effort  of  many  kinds.  Some  of 
it  is  under  the  direct  control  of  Christian  Churches ; 
some  of  it  is  officially  recognised  but  not  officially 
controlled  by  the  Christian  Churches  ;  much  of  it 
is  on  an  avowedly  Christian  basis,  though  without 
any  official  recognition ;  and  much  of  it  is  not  on 
any  professedly  Christian  basis,  but  is  in  harmony 
with  Christian  ideals  and  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
inspired,  supported  and  carried  on  by  Christians. 
The  Christian  Church  ought  to  feel  an  interest  in, 
and  some  responsibility  for,  all  this  work,  though 
obviously  its  responsibility  is  much  greater  in  some 
cases  than  in  others.  It  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
any  social  effort,  because  it  should  be  interested  in 
whatever  seeks  to  make  human  life  better.  It  will 
judge  each  piece  of  work  by  its  motives,  by  its  aims, 
and  by  its  methods,  not  by  any  one  of  these  alone. 
The  Christian  Church  ought  then,  in  the  first  place, 
to  have  some  means  of  acquainting  itself  with  what 
is  being  attempted,  in  order  to  be  able  to  help  all 
wise  attempts  to  make  human  life  better ;  in  order 
to  remedy,  where  it  is  possible,  and  to  discounten- 
ance where  it  is  impossible,  attempts  which  are 
unsound ;  and  in  order  to  know  what  gaps  exist 
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in  the  provision  for  human  welfare,  and  so  be  able 
to  inspire  its  members  to  fill  those  gaps.1 

I.  CHRISTIAN  STANDARDS  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  Christian  Church  has  next  a  duty  to  stimu- 
late, to  strengthen  and  to  purify  the  motives  for 
social  effort.  The  commonest  and  strongest  motives 
seem  to  be  a  sense  of  pity,  a  passion  for  justice,  a 
repugnance  to  waste  and  disorder ;  but  these 
motives  are  often  reinforced  by  other  motives 
which  are  not  so  worthy,  e.  g.  love  of  praise,  love 
of  power,  curiosity.  The  Church  must  encourage 
the  former  and  discourage  the  latter  motives.  It 
is  generally  recognised  also  that  a  good  deal  of 
social  work  is  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  the  patron- 
ising spirit.  Social  workers  need  to  be  reminded 
also  of  the  duty  of  respecting  the  personalities  of 
those  whom  they  are  trying  to  help  and  of  pre- 
serving (or  of  trying  to  restore,  if  lost)  self-respect 
and  initiative  in  them.  Volunteers  for  social  service 
should  also  be  warned  against  dilettantism ;  they 
ought  to  do  their  work  as  thoroughly  and  as  con- 
scientiously as  if  they  were  paid  for  it.  Almost  all 
those  who  have  had  experience  of  organising 
voluntary  social  workers  will  agree  that  the  dilet- 
tante social  worker  does  more  harm  than  good. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  Christian 
Church  should  undertake  the  spiritual  preparation 

1  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  Parochial  Councils  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  week-night  services  of  the  Free 
Churches  could  give  suitable  opportunity  for  such  information 
and  discussion. 
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of  intending  social  workers  whilst  they  receive  their 
technical  training  in  secular  schools ;  there  are 
at  present  examples  of  this  division  of  function.  We 
have  already  advised  that  the  Church  should  urge 
on  its  members  who  undertake  social  work  the 
desirability  of  submitting  to  training,  so  that  they 
may  be  as  effective  as  possible.  For  many  kinds  of 
social  work  this  training  might  be  quite  light  and 
elementary,  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  for  almost 
every  kind  of  social  work  some  training  is  desirable, 
though  probably  it  should  not  be  given  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  the  Church  itself. 

For  a  short  account  of  the  existing  facilities  for 
training  social  workers  see  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Christian  Citizenship. 

2.  SOCIAL  SERVICE  FINANCE 

Voluntary  societies  with  social  aims  often  employ 
paid  workers,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  the  complexities 
of  modern  conditions  the  specialisation  of  function 
thus  made  possible  is  advantageous.  We  are  agreed 
that  those  who  feel  a  call  to  philanthropic  work 
should  not  expect  to  make  more  than  a  moderate 
and  adequate  livelihood  out  of  it,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  many  of  them  would  wish  to  do  so, 
but  we  are  emphatic  that  they  are  entitled  to  such 
a  livelihood,  and  that  on  grounds  of  justice  and 
expediency  alike  philanthropic  societies  are  doing 
wrong  when  they  pay  such  meagre  salaries  to  their 
employees  that  they  are  constantly  worried  and  are 
unable  to  keep  themselves  really  fit  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 
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The  payment  of  social  workers  is  a  subject  which 
raises  very  serious  difficulties,  because  it  sometimes 
brings  those  who  can  work  entirely  or  largely  on  a 
voluntary  basis  into  competition  with  those  who 
have  their  livings  to  earn.  Care  must  therefore  be 
exercised.  Where  workers  have  private  means  and 
are  prepared  to  take  a  small  honorarium  to  meet 
their  out  of  pocket  expenses  or  make  up  their 
deficiencies  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
do  so.  We  suggest,  however,  that  in  such  cases  it 
would  be  better  not  to  use  the  term  salary  but  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  remuneration  is  not  supposed 
to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  livelihood.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  men  and  women  in  this  country 
have  small  private  incomes,  we  think  that  the 
philanthropic  societies  should  be  careful  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  who  can  afford  to  give  the 
whole  or  some  part  of  their  services,  and  those  who 
require  to  make  a  living  by  them.  We  think  also 
that  there  should  be  some  thought  given  to  the 
future  and  old  age  of  employees  of  philanthropic 
societies.  Quite  a  number  of  such  posts  are  in  the 
nature  of  blind-alley  occupations  and  entail  all  the 
evils  incidental  to  the  blind-alley  occupation. 

What  has  been  said  above  about  conditions  of 
employment  applies  with  even  greater  force  in  the 
case  of  the  employees  whose  work  is  of  a  routine 
or  mechanical  nature,  e.  g.  clerks,  typists,  house- 
keepers, charwomen,  etc.  The  excellent  objects 
for  which  the  society  exists  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  an  excuse  for  paying  less  than  the  rate  of 
wages  usual  for  such  work  in  the  district ;  indeed 
it  is  advisable  that  a  philanthropic  society  should 
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be  a  distinctly  good  employer.  It  should  in  the 
same  way  be  careful  in  its  dealings  with  tradesmen 
to  set  a  good  example. 

Philanthropic  societies  usually  depend  for  their 
funds  upon  voluntary  donations  and  subscriptions. 
There  should  be  careful  scrutiny  of  the  methods 
of  raising  money.  It  cannot  escape  the  observation 
of  anyone  acquainted  with  the  works  and  reports 
of  a  large  number  of  philanthropic  societies,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  temptation  to  exaggerate 
and  to  appeal  to  the  less  worthy  motives.  In  some 
cases  the  reports  of  an  institution  give  a  quite  mis- 
leading impression  to  those  who  do  not  know  its 
inside  working  :  mis-descriptions  range  from  the 
trivial  exaggeration,  due  to  an  understandable  pride 
in  one's  work,  to  downright  lying  in  a  small  minority 
of  cases.  We  would  remind  those  who  appeal  for 
subscriptions  that  the  ground  of  appeal  ought  to 
be  not  only  formally  truthful  but  really  a  frank 
statement  of  aims  and  methods.  There  is  doubt- 
less room  for  tact  in  the  presentation  of  an  appeal, 
and  it  may  be  legitimate  to  stress  some  aspects  of 
the  work  rather  than  others ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
is  given  without  any  real  understanding  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  those  who  spend  it.  More  common 
and  more  serious  than  actual  misdescription  is  the 
playing  upon  the  sentimentalism  of  the  public,  and 
the  failure  in  many  cases  to  appeal  to  the  head  as 
well  as  to  the  heart.  Philanthropic  societies  have 
a  duty  towards  their  subscribers,  and  they  fail  to 
discharge  it  unless  they  educate  them  to  be  discrimin- 
ating givers. 
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It  is  necessary  also  to  impress  upon  all  those 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  philanthropic  societies 
the  duty  of  being  businesslike ;  and  it  should  be 
urged  upon  all  those  who  accept  office  of  any  kind, 
as,  for  instance,  those  who  consent  to  serve  upon  a 
committee,  that  their  responsibilities  ought  to  be 
taken  seriously.  A  good  deal  of  harm  is  done  by 
the  way  in  which  men  and  women  consent  to 
nominal  membership  of  committees  and  lend  their 
names  as  patrons  or  vice-presidents  of  societies  in 
which  they  are  not  really  interested  and  of  which 
they  have  little  knowledge. 

And  generally  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  the 
methods  employed  by  philanthropic  societies,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  by  which  to  test 
them,  that  the  ends  of  our  religion  can  only  be 
served  in  reality  by  methods  which  are  in  harmony 
with  it. 

3.  CO-OPERATION  IN  SERVICE 

We  would  urge  upon  all  those  who  are  engaged 
in  social  effort  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  maxi- 
mum of  co-operation  between  existing  agencies. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  waste 
and  confusion  of  the  present  welter  of  effort.  It 
should  be  unnecessary,  but  we  fear  that  it  is  not, 
to  point  out  the  sinfulness  of  jealousy  and  detraction 
of  other  societies  and  of  other  workers.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  realised  that  unbrotherly  competition 
with  societies  of  kindred  nature  and  unreasonable 
refusal  to  co-operate  with  them  is  disloyalty  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Voluntary  social  effort  is  at  present  sometimes 
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on  a  religious  basis  and  sometimes  on  a  non-religious 
basis.  Where  it  is  on  a  religious  basis,  that  basis 
is  sometimes  denominational,  sometimes  interde- 
nominational, and  sometimes  undenominational. 
The  advantage  of  a  distinctly  religious  basis,  and 
even  of  a  strictly  denominational  basis,  is  that  it 
makes  it  easier  to  base  common  action  on  a  common 
spiritual  fellowship,  and  there  are  often  great 
advantages  in  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
limits  the  fellowship  to  those  who  have  that  par- 
ticular religious  outlook,  whereas  the  end  in  view 
may  be  one  for  which  many  other  persons  would 
gladly  and  usefully  co-operate. 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  single  general 
principle  as  to  the  desirability  of  co-operating  on 
one  or  other  of  these  bases.  But  we  would  submit 
that  most  work  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  the 
care  of  the  blind  or  propaganda  for  the  clearance 
of  slums,  is  best  organised  on  a  wide  civic  basis  by 
a  society  able  to  appeal  for  the  support  of  all  those 
who  care  for  their  fellow-creatures.  We  think  that 
if  Christians  are  as  keen  as  they  ought  to  be,  they 
will  prove  in  practice  to  be  in  most  cases  the  initia- 
tors, the  driving  force,  and  the  guiding  minds  of 
such  societies.  Where,  however,  the  work  to  be 
done  involves  personal  work  of  a  formative  nature 
or  of  a  redemptive  nature — e.  g.  club  work  amongst 
young  people,  or  rescue  wrork — there  is  a  strong  case 
for  a  society  on  a  definitely  religious  basis.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  we  think  it  would  be 
better  in  most  cases  to  start  from  the  assumption 
that  effort  is  to  be  on  a  civic  basis,  and  only  to 
narrow  membership  down  to  professing  Christians, 
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or  to  members  of  a  particular  denomination,  on 
good  reason  shown.  The  tasks  are  so  vast  and  so 
complex  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  accomplished 
adequately  except  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
who  care  about  their  accomplishment, 

At  the  same  time  we  recognise  that  specifically 
Christian  organisations  and  specifically  denomina- 
tional organisations  are  better  able  to  arouse  the 
apathetic  within  the  Churches  and  to  secure  their 
support.  In  many  cases  the  solution  would  seem  to 
be  to  have  a  specifically  Christian,  or  specifically  de- 
nominational, society  whose  function  it  should  be  to 
educate  and  organise  supporters  in  the  Churches, 
whilst  the  actual  administration  and  execution 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  society  founded  on  the 
wider  basis  of  civic  interest.  For  instance,  we 
should  like  to  see  in  every  big  area  a  Council  of 
Social  Service  on  a  broadly  civic  basis,  but  we  should 
like  to  see  also  a  Social  Council  for  the  Christian 
Churches  whose  main  function  should  be  to  educate 
the  Churches  in  their  social  duties  and  social  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  help  to  provide  the  men  and  money 
needed  for  the  work  of  the  wider  body.1  In  that 
way  three  very  important  ends  are  simultaneously 
served.  In  the  first  place,  the  conscience  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  is  educated  by  responsibility 
for  whatever  forms  of  public  service  it  understands 
and  approves ;  in  the  second  place,  the  Churches 

1  There  are  in  existence  many  councils  on  a  civic  basis  affiliated 
to  the  National  Council  of  Social  Service,  Stapley  House,  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  W.C.I,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  Christian 
Social  Councils  affiliated  to  the  Christian  Social  Crusade,  92,  St. 
George's  Square,  S.W.I. 
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are  publicly  identified  with  works  of  love  of  every 
sort  and  form ;  whilst  in  the  third  place  they  are 
set  free  to  devote  their  own  administrative  energies 
to  purposes  which  are  too  generous,  too  little 
tried,  or  otherwise  too  dependent  on  distinctively 
religious  motives  to  claim  the  support  of  the  general 
public. 

4.  RECRUITING  SUPPORT 

We  think  that  there  are  no  adequate  arrange- 
ments at  present  for  supplying  to  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  information  about  the  doings  and 
needs  of  agencies  for  social  work.  They  are,  of 
course,  supplied  with  an  enormous  amount  of  propa- 
gandist literature,  but  there  is  no  competent  review 
of  it.  There  is  need  of  a  Central  Bureau  of  Social 
Service  which  might  be  best  provided  on  a  broadly 
civic  basis,  if  adequate  Christian  support  could  be 
obtained  for  it ;  but  there  would  probably  be 
needed  also  a  specifically  Christian  body,  possibly 
a  sub-committee,  to  mediate  its  information  to  the 
members  and  societies  of  the  various  denominations. 
In  this  connection  we  shall  presently  urge  the 
advantages  of  interdenominational  publishing  as 
against  denominational  publishing.  There  is  room 
for  a  United  Council  for  Social  Publications,  parallel 
to  the  United  Council  for  Missionary  Education. 

With  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of  philanthropic 
bodies,  we  think  that  a  good  deal  can  be  learned 
from  the  practices  of  other  countries.  Many 
visitors  from  European  countries  are  surprised  at 
the  levity  with  which  new  societies  are  started  in 
this  country  for  all  sorts  of  objects.  Whilst  it  is 
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doubtless  to  the  good  that  there  is  so  much  en- 
thusiasm and  enterprise,  yet  it  is  probable  that  we 
do  not  sufficiently  take  stock  of  the  position  and 
of  our  resources  before  launching  new  efforts,  and 
it  would  probably  be  better  if  fewer  societies  were 
born,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  their 
infantile  mortality  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  vigour  of  those  which  survive. 

We  also  commend  to  the  notice  of  all  Christians 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  recently  in 
America  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  and  fiercely 
competitive  appeals  for  money  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  Community  Budget  method  has  been 
practised  with  success  in  a  number  of  American 
cities.  We  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  definite 
opinion  whether  it  would  be  suitable  to  this  country, 
but  it  certainly  ought  to  be  examined  sympathetic- 
ally, and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  experiments 
could  be  made.1 

5.  RECREATION  AND  THE  CHURCH 

Social  Service  is  a  term  which,  to  most  minds, 
suggests  need  and  trouble  calling  for  relief,  and  so 
far  we  have  used  it  in  that  sense  ;  but  Social  Service 
also  includes  the  provision  of  facilities  for  health 
and  recreation,  for  education  and  play.  This 
ministering  to  the  joy  and  wholesomeness  of  life 
and  to  the  richness  of  human  fellowship  is  an 
integral  part  of  Christian  social  effort.  When  all 
distress  has  been  relieved  the  Church  will  still  be 
interested  in  helping  the  human  spirit  to  develop 

1  See  Appendix  No.  9,  "  American  Community  Budgets." 
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through  contact  with  the  best  in  literature,  art  and 
music,  and  through  expression  in  study  and  in 
play. 

In  rural  districts  especially  there  is  need  for  the 
Churches  to  provide  (co-operatively)  a  richer  social 
life  than  has  been  traditional  of  late,  with  wider 
interests  and  a  more  inclusive  social  fellowship.  In 
the  recent  past  the  Churches  have  not  shown  so  great 
an  interest  in  the  social  life  of  rural  communities 
(their  Friendly  Societies,  for  example)  as  to  lead 
to  their  being  made  the  centre  of  more  recent 
developments,  such  as  the  Women's  _  Institutes, 
which  have  lately  given  so  much  stimulus  to  educa- 
tional interest  in  both  domestic,  agricultural, 
political  and  cultural  subjects.  We  entirely  endorse 
the  opinion  of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  on 
The  Church  and  Social  Service  1  that  this  is  not  as 
it  should  be.  The  Churches,  we  think,  should  be 
among  the  first  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  educa- 
tion, to  encourage  discussion,  to  point  out  books 
on  subjects  of  the  day,  to  make  known  the  possi- 
bilities of  literature,  music  and  drama,  as  the  means 
at  once  to  individual  development  and  a  richer 
corporate  life.  It  should  be  one  of  their  foremost 
aims  to  induce  all  classes  in  the  village  community 
to  combine  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  village  life 
—having  its  artistic  and  intellectual  as  well  as  its 
practical  economic  and  social  interests ;  and  in 
all  this  they  should  be  content  to  serve  and  inspire, 
and  not  desirous  to  control  or  dominate.  Careful 
grouping  of  parishes  will  sometimes  be  required  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results. 

1  S.P.C.K.  (1920),  see  especially  pp.  47-52. 
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Towns  and  cities  also  greatly  need  recreation  of 
a  more  wholesome  and  educative  type  than  is  pro- 
vided by  commercial  enterprise,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
the  Church's  function  to  provide  recreation  of  a 
standard  not  less  delightful  but  more  valuable  in 
its  spiritual  outcome  than  is  otherwise  obtainable. 
The  Churches  can  hardly  set  out  to  provide  the 
community  with  all  its  recreation,  nor  should  they 
seek  to  segregate  their  members  from  the  rest  of 
the  community  in  recreative  centres  of  their  own ; 
but  they  can  endeavour  to  provide  standards  of 
recreation  and  working  models  of  recreation  at  its 
best.1  Whilst  the  ministry  is  naturally  concerned 
in  all  such  work,  its  actual  conduct  must  in  general 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  laity. 

1  See  also  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Leisure. 
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QUESTIONS    OF    ORGANISATION 

THE  foregoing  survey  leads  up  to  a  consideration 
of  the  organisation  necessary  to  this  ideal.  In 
speaking  of  Christian  organisation  we  fully  recognise 
that  difference  in  the  methods  of  different  con- 
gregations and  denominations  will  require  a  wide 
variety  of  organisation,  and  we  recognise  also  that 
no  organisation  or  method  will  be  of  any  use 
unless  the  will  to  achieve  the  desired  end  be  first 
present.  None  the  less  we  think  it  possible  to  say 
some  things  which  will  be  true  all  round  and 
which  will  not  lay  us  justly  open  to  the  reproach 
of  imagining  that  mere  organisation  can  achieve 
anything. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  organisation  within  each 
separate  congregation ;  then  of  local  organisation 
such  as  the  Councils  of  Christian  congregations ; 
then  of  the  organisation  needed  by  the  Christian 
denominations  separately,  and  lastly  of  the  united 
organisation  possible  to  these  bodies  acting  unitedly. 

i.  THE  SEPARATE  CONGREGATIONS 

We  do  not  advocate  any  elaborate  organisation 
to  enable  the  separate  congregations  to  fulfil  their 
social   service   functions,   but   we   think   that   some 
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will  be  necessary.  We  conceive  that  each  congre- 
gation of  any  considerable  size  should  have  some  form 
of  social  service  committee,  or  officer,  charged  to 
see  that  a  truly  Christian  view  of  social  life  is  honoured 
in  the  thoughts  and  activities  of  each  of  its  subsidiary 
societies,  and  to  put  the  requisite  help  at  their 
disposal. 

We  think  that  such  an  authority  is  needed  to 
enable  the  societies  which  exist  for  the  specific 
purposes  of  social  service  or  study,  to  make  their 
influence  felt  by  the  other  organisations  of  the 
Church.  The  latter  would  doubtless  welcome 
such  means  for  keeping  them  more  under  the  influence 
of  ideals  and  truths  which  have  admittedly  been 
too  much  neglected  in  the  past. 

We  think  it  essential  that  any  such  committee  or 
officer  should  be  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with 
the  wider  expression  of  Christian  social  thought 
and  service  in  the  neighbourhood,  supporting  any 
local  Christian  Council  that  might  be  set  up, 
making  use  of  the  educational  possibilities  it  would 
provide,  taking  its  lead  when  united  action  is 
proposed,  and  finding  in  it  a  link  with  the  social 
service  work  of  the  neighbourhood. 


2.  LOCAL  CO-OPERATION 

In  passing  to  the  local  co-operation  of  Christian 
congregations,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enumerate 
and  classify  a  little  the  functions  which  a  united 
organisation  might  fulfil.  For  certainly  in  some 
localities  there  will  be  cause  and  strength  enough 
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to  carry  on  work  in  several  departments,  united 
doubtless  under  a  common  Council. 

Speaking  then  first  of  functions  to  be  fulfilled, 
the  foregoing  Report  will  surely  have  made  clear 
the  need  for  local  co-operation  between  the  Churches 
for  at  least  the  following  varied  purposes,  most  of 
them  of  an  educational  kind  : 

(a)  The  training  of  Sunday  School  teachers, 
Church  workers  and  others  in  Christian  social 
principles  by — 

(fr)  The  organisation  of  Study  Circles,  Lecture 
Courses,  Week-end  Schools  and  other  educational 
opportunities. 

(c)  The  provision  of  library  facilities,  bookstalls, 
exhibits  and  other  means  of  study. 

(d)  Recruiting  volunteers   and  winning  support 
for  all  varieties   of  social  service,  whether  under 
Church   leadership   or   under   municipal   or   other 
civic  control. 

(e)  Investigation  of  conditions  affecting  human 
life  in  the  town  or  locality,  in  such  matters  as  housing, 
unemployment,   industrial   conditions    and    oppor- 
tunities for  recreation. 

(/)  Platform  and  Press  campaigns  to  create 
opinion  in  favour  of  Christian  social  practices  (such 
as  temperance),  or  much-needed  local  philanthropies 
(such  as  Infant  Welfare  Centres),  or  clearly  Christian 
policies  and  legislative  aims,  both  local  and  national. 

(g)  Participation  in  the  administration  of  local 
life  by  putting  forward  or  encouraging  candidates 
for  public  bodies,  by  fighting  unnecessary  public- 
house  licences,  or  working  for  the  promotion  of 
social  purity. 
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(h)  The  pioneering  of  much-needed  forms  of  local 
social  service,  such  as  the  provision  of  recreational 
and  educational  centres  (e.  g.  for  the  unemployed). 

(f)  The  encouragement  of  Christian  discussion 
upon  difficult  questions,  e.  g.  by  bringing  together 
representative  employers  and  employed  to  discuss 
matters  in  dispute,  or  by  the  formation  or  support 
of  local  branches  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union 
to  discuss  international  relations. 

We  learn  from  the  Christian  Social  Crusade, 
the  body  which  has  been  pioneering  the  formation 
of  these  local  Christian  Councils,  that  practically 
every  one  of  these  activities  has  been  carried  out 
in  one  place  or  another  by  such  Councils.1  These 
Councils  are  formed  by  direct  representation  from 
all  the  Christian  congregations  of  a  locality,  including 
both  ministers  and  clergy,  laymen  and  women, 
with  co-opted  associate  members  to  provide  the 
necessary  sub-committees  with  sufficient  expert 
knowledge.  In  some  cases  the  activities  of  these 
Councils  are  limited  by  constitution  to  social 
questions,  in  others  they  have  a  wider  reference 
and  can  deal  with  any  matter  on  which  it  proves 
possible  for  Christian  congregations  to  act  together. 
We  favour  the  broader  constitution  because  it 
makes  no  concession  to  the  view  that  moral  and 
religious  questions  can  be  kept  in  separate  compart- 
ments. We  are  glad  to  know  that  in  the  larger 
centres  of  population  the  existence  of  some  such 
councils  is  now  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

1  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Crusade  Office, 
92,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W.  I.  See  especially  leaflets  I  and  2, 
What  Might  be  Done  and  What  Has  been  Done, 
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3.  THE  SEPARATE  DENOMINATIONS 

(a)  The  need  to  be  met. — It  seems  to  us  that  each 
of  the  separately  organised  Christian  bodies  should 
make  provision  for  the  instruction  of  its  ministers 
and  members  in  Christian  social  principles,  and  for 
the  efficiency  of  its  local  churches  in  social  service, 
as  definitely  as  it  now  does  for  the  training  of 
individuals  in  Christian  doctrine  and  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  local  churches  in  their  religious  teaching 
and  worship. 

In  every  such  body,  unofficially,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  awaken  and  instruct  the  Christian 
social  conscience  by  Unions  for  Social  Sendee, 
established  and  worked  by  social  enthusiasts.  But 
they  have  touched  merely  the  fringe  of  the  Church 
and  represent  only  a  small  minority.  Even  so, 
however,  their  influence  has  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  Their  success  as  unofficial 
bodies  has  created  a  situation  which  makes  possible 
something  more. 

The  need  now  is  that  every  great  Christian  body 
should  have  its  own  social  wing  or  department, 
just  as  carefully  set  up,  equipped  and  sustained  as 
its  "  Home  "  or  "  Foreign  "  or  other  "  Depart- 
ments." 

Something  more  is  now  needed  from  the  Churches 
than  benevolent  neutrality,  official  benignity,  or 
even  kindly  sympathy  towards  voluntary  and  un- 
official social  organisations  in  the  Churches.  Mere 
annual  references,  discussion  and  resolutions  at 
conferences,  congresses,  sessions  and  council  meet- 
ings do  not  answer  the  present  situation.  These 
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are  too  occasional,  desultory  and  sporadic  to  have 
an  adequate  influence  on  the  social  situation.  They 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  members  of  the 
Churches  or  of  society.  Something  not  only 
annual  and  occasional,  but  daily  and  constant  is 
required. 

In  our  judgment  each  great  Christian  body 
should  have  its  Christian  Sociological  or  Social 
Service  Department,  and  its  Social  Welfare  Office, 
provided  with  means  and  a  staff  competent  for  the 
work.  Each  should  feel  responsible  for  the  social 
training  and  social  information  of  its  members,  and 
should  be  able  to  supply,  through  such  a  depart- 
ment and  office,  the  expert  guidance  and  training 
needed  for  modern  Christian  citizenship  and  service. 

It  is  true  that  scientific  social  training  is  now 
available  outside  the  Churches — in  associations, 
classes,  colleges  and  universities — and  even  in  some 
schools.  Every  advantage  of  this  should  be  taken 
by  the  Churches  and  their  members.  But  it  is 
not  definite  Christian  training  that  is  given.  There 
is  no  guarantee  of  a  Christian  point  of  view — a 
Christian  temper,  outlook  or  ideal.  Some  such 
training  may  be  "  scientific  "  in  form  but  biassed 
by  either  socialistic  or  capitalistic  leanings,  or  by 
materialistic  or  utilitarian  prepossessions.  Often 
he  Christian  attitude  is  wanting  and  the  Christian 
ideal  ignored  or  disdained. 

(b)  The  relation  of  official  to  voluntary  organisation. 
A  matter  of  some  difficulty  arising  from  this  survey 
is  the  degree  of  voluntaryism  and  the  degree  of 
official  recognition  and  control  needed  to  give  these 
social  service  committees  of  the  denominations  their 
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maximum  value.  Into  that  question  many  matters 
enter  that  are  quite  outside  our  reference,  but  there 
are  some  broad  principles  which  we  venture  to  state 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  apply  them 
to  their  own  bodies,  and  also  because  of  their  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  united  organisation  which  we 
are  bound  to  examine  next. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  do  not  think  it  desirable 
to  discourage  in  any  way  the  existence  and  activity 
of  the  voluntary  and  independent  bodies  which 
have  been  founded  by  thpse  who  had  the  social 
principles  of  Christianity  specially  at  heart,  and 
which  have  been  the  pioneers  of  the  present  wider 
movement  towards  a  better  grasp  of  those  principles. 
Their  constitution  gives  them  a  freedom  of  action 
and  a  specialised  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be 
wasteful  not  to  use.  On  the  other  hand,  we  observe 
that  their  voluntary  constitutions  cause  them  to  be, 
and  to  be  regarded  as,  bodies  representing  only 
a  minority  view.  As  such,  though  their  influence 
is  great  in  certain  quarters,  there  are  some  things 
they  cannot  do.  They  cannot,  for  example,  claim 
for  Christian  social  principles  the  general  attention 
that  they  deserve  from  Christian  people  as  such. 
They  are  almost  necessarily  discounted  (and  not 
without  occasional  justification)  as  being  the  advocate 
only  of  a  particular  view.  Nothing  but  a  respon- 
sible committee  of  the  whole  body  appointed  con 
amore  can  give  these  matters  their  due  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church.  Again,  it  is  only  an 
official  committee  that  can  claim  its  share  of  the 
time  of  the  denominational  synods  and  assemblies, 
and  its  use  of  the  denominational  agencies  for 
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circulating  information,  suggestion  and  advice,  as  it 
is  only  such  a  committee  that  can  in  general  obtain 
the  necessary  financial  support  to  carry  out  its  work 
on  an  adequate  scale. 

Between  these  two  principles  some  compromise 
seems  to  be  required,  and  happily  such  compromises 
are  congenial  to  our  national  temper.  In  the  recent 
past  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  voluntary 
action  without  the  faintest  official  recognition 
was  the  one  possible  way  of  handling  these  matters — 
in  the  absence  of  any  general  recognition  of  their 
importance.  In  the  future  a  time  may  come  when 
these  matters  may  be  so  central  in  importance  in 
the  minds  of  all  representative  Christians  that  special 
voluntary  societies  would  be  unnecessary.  We 
believe  that  at  the  moment  a  middle  position  is 
in  most  cases  the  true  one.  The  voluntary  social 
service  bodies  have  proved  their  right  to  recognition 
and  some  measure  of  official  attention  and  official 
support.  But  the  cause  of  Christian  social  righteous- 
ness is  not  so  universally  esteemed  and  understood 
that  any  denomination  could  expect  its  stake  in 
the  matter  to  be  fitly  entrusted  to  a  purely  repre- 
sentative official  body.  Those  who  would  be  chosen 
as  the  natural  representatives  of  the  Churches  (with 
many  brilliant  exceptions)  would  not  necessarily  be 
competent  on  these  matters  :  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  a  generation  which  was  not  alive  to  their 
importance. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  each 
denomination  that  has  not  already  done  so  should, 
as  soon  as  possible,  set  up  its  official  department 
for  dealing  with  these  matters  and  should  accord 
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it  adequate  support.  At  the  same  time  we  would 
recommend  it  generally  to  retain  its  independent 
voluntary  bodies  to  do  pioneer  thinking,  to  initiate 
suggestions,  and  in  some  cases  execute  agreed  policies 
with  official  encouragement  and  support. 

4.  UNITED  ORGANISATION 

(a)  The  scope  of  the  work  to  be  done. — The  scope 
of  the  work  which  a  central  united  organisation 
of  all  denominations  could  profitably  do,  and  the 
means  they  might  employ,  can  now  be  stated  in 
very  brief  form.  The  information  before  us  con- 
vinces us  that  whilst  some  of  the  work  which  we 
now  tabulate  as  suited  for  joint  action  is  indeed  being 
done  by  separate  societies,  it  could  be  done  more 
effectively  and  economically  if  it  were  done  by 
them  in  closer  co-operation,  whilst  much  of  what 
we  propose  could  only  be  attempted  if  it  were  done 
by  all,  or  almost  all,  acting  together.  The  work 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(i)  Publication. — "  In  an  age  of  unprecedented 
distortion  of  truth  by  every  kind  of  sectional 
interest,"  says  one  witness,  "  a  real  opportunity 
lies  open  to  the  Church — or  it  may  well  be  to  the 
Christian  denominations  acting  together  corporately 
for  this  purpose — to  become  the  disseminators  of 
accurate  fact  on  matters  of  social  and  international 
consequence.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  kind  of  General  Staff  for  this  purpose 
amongst  others."  In  view  of  this  and  similar 
expressions  of  opinion,  we  are  persuaded  that  we 
need  something  corresponding  to  the  United  Council 
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for  Missionary  Education  which  has  long  provided 
the  Missionary  Societies  with  a  common  litera- 
ture. We  are  asked  for  authoritative  bibliographies 
and  encyclopaedias,  for  more  reliable  digests  of 
the  material  accessible  only  to  students  in  large 
libraries,  for  more  popular  literature  of  guaranteed 
accuracy  and  freedom  from  political  or  class  bias, 
for  more  information  of  what  Christian  pioneers 
are  thinking  and  doing  on  all  these  matters.  We 
are  pointed  to  the  Cambridge  House  Bulletins 
issued  of  recent  years  and  asked  that  these  may  be 
made  more  widely  known  and  more  cheaply  obtain- 
able. We  are  asked  for  a  greater  variety  of  text- 
books for  Study  Circle  and  Outline  Studies  for  all 
kinds  of  students.  We  are  asked  for  a  Christian 
Sociological  Review  (monthly  or  quarterly),  for  a 
weekly  magazine  for  more  popular  use,  for  tracts 
and  posters  on  matters  of  widespread  interest  and 
even  for  a  Christian  daily  paper.  (We  print  in  the 
Appendix  a  suggestion  of  this  latter  subject  which 
came  to  us  from  an  experienced  Roman  Catholic 
correspondent.1)  The  Social  Service  Unions  and 
Departments  of  the  Churches  could  doubtless  quickly 
provide  between  them  the  necessary  experience  to 
supervise  and  staff  such  an  experiment  if  it  were 
backed  authoritatively. 

(ii)  Bureau  of  Service  and  Study. — We  call  atten- 
tion next  to  the  possible  value  of  a  central  bureau  to 
which  all  Christian  people  could  look  for  information 
about  the  various  agencies  there  are  in  the  country 
for  social  service  of  all  kinds,  and  about  the  accessible 
aids  to  study.     Such  a  bureau  might  also  help  to 
1  See  Appendix  No.  n. 
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provide  library  facilities  for  isolated  students  and 
strengthen  those  available  in  local  libraries,  and 
could  help  localities  to  organise  local  social  service 
exhibits — having  staff  available  for  that  purpose,  as 
the  Missionary  Societies  for  their  Lending  Libraries, 
and  Exhibit  Departments.  The  basis  of  such  a 
bureau  already  exists  in  the  British  Institute  of 
Social  Service,  which  could  probably  be  drawn  into 
a  more  comprehensive  scheme  on  interdenomi- 
national lines,  its  work  being  supplemented  here 
and  there  on  lines  outside  its  province.  Here  as 
elsewhere  it  is  only  the  interdenominational  body 
that  can  effectively  profit  by,  and  in  its  turn  influence, 
the  many  important  bodies  which  operate  in  this 
country  on  a  non-party,  non-denominational  basis, 
(iii)  Local  propaganda. — In  1920  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
recommended  "  that  wherever  it  has  not  already 
been  done,  Councils  representing  all  Christian 
Communions  shall  be  formed  within  such  areas  as 
may  be  deemed  most  convenient,  as  centres  of 
united  effort  to  promote  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  extension  of  the 
rule  of  Christ  among  all  nations."  For  the  last 
few  years  the  Christian  Social  Crusade  has  been 
successfully  at  work  initiating  such  local  Councils 
where  these  do  not  exist,  and  aiding  those  which 
have  been  formed,  but  there  would  be  much  more 
work  for  it  to  do  if  the  importance  of  the  opportunity 
were  better  understood,  as  we  hope  it  may  be 
after  the  Conference.  Were  it  linked  closely  with 
the  proper  bodies  it  might  undertake  campaigns 
and  crusades  of  many  varieties  at  the  invitation 
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of  local  Councils.  The  Evangelistic  Campaigns 
of  the  Industrial  Christian  Fellowship  and  the 
crusades  of  the  Temperance  Council  of  the  Churches 
suggest  lines  of  work  which  could  undoubtedly  be 
advantageously  pursued  on  wider  lines.  Here, 
too,  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  is  laid 
already,  and  nothing  is  needed  but  closer  co-ordina- 
tion of  agency  and  a  more  fully  awakened  Christian 
conscience  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  at  its  disposal. 

(iv)  Advanced  educational  work. — We  have  already 
urged  that  special  courses  of  training  are  needed 
by  ministers,  clergy  and  others  engaged  in  any  way 
in  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church.  We  have  now 
to  suggest  that  these  courses  might  be  provided 
by  united  action  rather  than  left  to  the  initiative 
of  separate  bodies.  If  organised  carefully  they 
could  be  more  plentiful,  better  distributed  geo- 
graphically, more  varied  in  their  time-table,  and 
the  technique  of  such  training  better  thought  out. 
The  contact  of  different  denominations  in  these 
common  centres  of  education  and  co-operation 
would  greatly  help  the  common  local  co-operation 
which  we  believe  to  be  so  essential.  Again,  the 
work  done  by  the  Edinburgh  Continuation  Commit- 
tee for  the  training  of  missionaries  springs  to  mind 
as  a  parallel. 

(v)  Christian  witness  on  questions  of  public  morality. 
— Already  there  exists  a  joint  Council  of  the  Churches 
for  the  furtherance  of  educational  and  legislative 
temperance  reform.  The  League  of  Nations  Union 
has  also  a  Church  Sectional  Committee.  Scotland 
has  United  Committees  and  Conferences  with  a 
wider  reference.  The  Chinese  Christian  Council 
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has  set  up  a  standing  committee  on  Industrial 
and  Economic  Questions.1  The  Churches  of 
America  have  a  particularly  well-articulated  scheme 
of  working  commissions,  adequately  staffed,  through 
whose  instrumentality  they  have  been  able  to  investi- 
gate and  pronounce  upon  many  important  issues 
in  recent  years.  It  seems  to  us  with  these  parallels 
before  us  that  the  Church  needs  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  standing  Christian  Council  of  its  most 
representative  officers  and  leaders,  with  expert 
advisory  committees  on,  say,  most  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with  at  Birmingham.  Their  duty  would 
be  to  carry  further  the  work  of  the  C.O.P.E.C. 
Commissions  and  keep  it  continually  up  to  date 
with  the  changing  features  of  our  social  and  inter- 
national life.  The  proposal  is  not  in  principle  new, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Birmingham  Conference  may 
give  it  public  notice  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  being. 
We  give  in  an  Appendix  a  short  account  of  the 
American  organisation.2 

(vi)  Research  Department. — Much  of  the  success 
of  the  work  here  recommended  must  depend  upon 
the  activity  of  a  competent  Research  Department. 
We  would  not,  of  course,  propose  to  duplicate 
research  work  that  is  already  being  done.  It  would 
be  the  first  aim  of  any  united  Christian  Research 
Department  to  put  itself  in  touch  with  all  the  research 
work  that  is  being  done  already,  and  to  arrange 
terms  which  would  enable  it  to  utilise  all  existing 
work.  But  it  is  imperative  that  the  leaders  and 
guides  of  Christian  thought  should  have  always 
accessible  on  subjects  of  moment  full  and  reliable 
1  See  Appendix  Xo.  i  (5).  *  See  Appendix  No.  iz. 
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knowledge  of  social  facts  and  of  the  latest  results 
of  sociological  thinking.  There  is  also  a  distinctive 
sphere  for  a  Research  Department  of  the  Churches. 
The  subject  matter  here  would  not  be  the  social 
need  and  agency  which  are  the  province  of  the 
scientist  and  the  social  reformer ;  it  would  rather 
be  the  ideas  and  inspirations,  the  proposals  and 
experiments  to  which  Christian  people  are  being 
constantly  led  by  their  Christian  faith,  but  which 
remain  unknown  to  their  fellow-Christians,  and, 
because  unknown  and  therefore  unrevised  in  the 
light  of  wider  Christian  experience,  are  often  com- 
paratively unfruitful.  No  publication  would  be 
distinctive  enough,  no  local  crusade  or  public  pro- 
nouncement would  have  the  necessary  combination 
of  nascent  moral  energy  and  collective  wisdom 
without  an  adequate  background  of  distinctive 
research  work.  We  would  therefore  commend 
this  provision  for  research  work  as  the  most  essential 
element  of  all  in  the  united  organisation  of  the 
future.  To  be  adequate  it  must  be  continuous, 
and  therefore  adequately  staffed  with  permanent 
officers,  for  no  committee  work  can  suffice  without 
proper  staffwork  to  support  it. 

(b)  Questions  of  method. — These  then  are  the 
functions  that  have  in  our  opinion  to  be  fulfilled. 
For  their  fulfilment  there  exist  already  a  considerable 
number  of  denominational  or  interdenominational 
agencies  of  varying  strength  and  varying  constitution. 
It  seems  to  us  very  desirable  that  their  co-operation 
should  be  closer  and  their  means  and  staffing  larger 
than  they  at  present  are.  Between  them  they 
represent  a  great  variety  of  services,  effectively 
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organised  but  limited  in  their  opportunity  because 
relatively  unknown  and  unconsidered.  If  these 
are  to  be  co-ordinated  without  any  loss  to  their 
present  efficiency  and  independence,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  great  importance  of  freedom  and  auto- 
nomy for  all  such  work  as  this. 

As  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  into  being 
such  a  united  organisation  as  we  have  foreshadowed, 
this  Commission  does  not  feel  competent  to  suggest.1 
We  do,  however,  hope  that  the  Birmingham  Con- 
ference will  give  so  great  an  impetus  to  all  this 
kind  of  work  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  make  of 
the  existing  Christian  social  agencies  one  effective 
force,  with  adequate  support  and  recognition, 
adequate  staff  and  freedom  of  action,  to  serve  the 
Churches  in  their  service  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth. 

1  In  Britain  the  best  example  of  a  federation  of  the  Churches 
for  distinctive  social  work  is  the  Temperance  Council  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  founded  in  1915.  We  believe  that  the  methods  of  this 
Council,  which  has  grown  to  very  large  proportions  and  achieved 
substantial  results,  may  be  of  great  value  when  the  subject  of 
co-operation  in  other  fields  is  under  consideration. 
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ON    THE    WORSHIP    OF    THE    CHURCH 

IT  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Christian  life  is  all 
worship,  that  every  act  and  thought  should  be  in- 
spired by  the  conception  of  being  uplifted  towards 
God.  It  is  also  true  that  so  wide  a  vision  of  wor- 
ship is  apt  to  attenuate  its  value.  Therefore  there 
has  been  throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  the  clear  conception  of  the  value  of  "  the 
assembly  of  the  saints  "  for  corporate  and  particular 
acts  of  worship.  It  was  our  Lord  who  said  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria  that  there  was  to  be  worship  of 
God  in  all  places,  that  the  Judaic  conception  of 
exclusive  temples  would  need  to  be  widened,  but 
our  Lord  also  observed  worship  in  the  Temple  and 
began  His  ministry  by  reading  from  the  scroll  in 
the  synagogue.  Thus  we  have  to  find  a  balance 
between  the  two  conceptions,  or,  more  accurately, 
we  have  to  find  in  the  Christian  assembly  a  visible 
realisation  of  that  conception  of  worship  which 
makes  every  act  of  life  into  a  prayer  and  an  oblation. 
In  a  sense  it  is  akin  to  the  distinction  between 
individual  and  corporate  prayer.  Man  cannot  live 
his  spiritual  life  in  utter  loneliness.  The  sense  or 
solidarity  or  mutuality  or  fellowship  is  a  deep 
spiritual  apperception.  It  affects  individual  prayer 
-the  prayer  for  others  must  be  part  of  it  and  the 
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expectation  of  the  prayers  of  others.  That  con- 
ception of  Christian  worship  which  separates  it 
from  the  ordinary  work  of  life  is  a  latter-day  con- 
ception, against  which  we  must  protest,  but  that 
protest  must  fall  short  of  permitting  individual 
ethical  aims,  no  matter  how  warmly  inspired,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  lifting  of  our  hearts  together 
in  prayer  and  praise. 

(i)  THE  RELATION  OF  WORSHIP  TO  LIFE 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  be  told  that  for 
centuries  Christian  worship  was  the  expression  of 
Christian  aspiration  in  social  and  economic  relations. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  current  con- 
ception of  Christian  worship  is  biassed  unduly  in 
the  direction  of  individual  petitions  for  grace.  It 
is  true  that  of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  oblative  aspect  of  worship. 
That  has  been  a  concomitant  of  a  claim  that  essential 
Christian  worship  is  associated  with  the  Office  of 
Holy  Communion,  in  which  there  are  various 
aspects  of  oblation — the  offering  of  our  Lord  as 
the  eternal  Sacrifice,  the  offering  of  God's  gifts  to 
us,  the  offering  of  ourselves,  "  our  souls  and  bodies." 
Yet  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  oblative  worship 
is  exclusively  associated  with  Christian  sacramental 
observances.  It  has  its  historic  relationship  with 
early  traditions  of  worship  and  with  the  more  definite 
conceptions  of  the  organic  unity  of  Christianity. 

It  is  not  only  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglo-Catholic 
writers  who  emphasise  this  point.  Dr.  Milligan 
in  The  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  says :  "  What  the 
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Church  ought  to  possess  is  a  unity  which  the  eye 
can  see.  If  she  is  to  be  a  witness  to  her  Risen 
Lord,  she  must  do  more  than  talk  of  unity,  more 
than  console  herself  \\ith  the  hope  that  the  world 
will  not  forget  the  invisible  bond  by  which  it  is 
pled  that  all  her  members  are  bound  together  into 
one.  Visible  unity  in  one  form  or  another  is  an 
essential  mark  of  her  faithfulness.  .  .  .  The  world 
will  never  be  converted  by  a  disunited  Church." 
Dr.  Brockwell,  in  the  (American)  Dictionary  of 
Religion  and  Ethics  fastens  the  same  thought  upon 
public  worship  in  connection  with  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  adds  that  the  service  "  benefits  "  the 
entire  Church,  "  but  more  particularly  the  cele- 
brant and  the  faithful  wrho  assist."  Dr.  Adams 
Brown,  in  his  new  book  on  Imperialistic  Religion: 
the  Religion  of  Democracy,  urges  the  need  for  some 
focussing  or  centralising  function  in  general  public 
worship  :  "  No  change  in  the  theory  of  religion 
can  displace  worship  from  its  central  place.  It  is 
as  truly  first  in  the  silent  meeting  of  the  Friends  as 
in  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  most  gorgeous  cathe- 
dral. To  make  men  realise  that  God  is,  and  that 
He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him,  to  show  them  the  ways  in  which  this  con- 
sciousness may  be  aroused  and  stimulated,  this  is 
the  unique  and  distinctive  function  of  the  Church 
the  world  over."  Finally,  we  may  quote  Dr.  Felix 
Adler  :  "  Our  individual  lives  are  so  poor,  so  petty, 
and  so  meaningless  that  there  must  be  something 
greater  which  our  lives  subserve  in  order  to  make 
them  worth  the  while,  something  infinitely  beauti- 
ful and  holy,  working  itself  out  in  things  which 
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may  be  served  by  our  poor  lives."  Gathering  all 
these  threads  together  we  may  say  that  the  focussing 
unity  of  life  at  large  is  to  be  found  in  the  individual 
surrender  in  corporate  worship,  and  that  this  reacts 
in  a  revivifying  influence  upon  our  lives  in  relation 
to  other  men,  and  that  to  this  fundamental  thought 
a  remarkable  consensus  of  Christian  opinion  pays  its 
tribute. 

From  the  beginning  this  solidarity  or  fellowship, 
while  including  the  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
through  Christ,  also  involved  a  sense  of  mutual 
economic  responsibility.  A  letter  of  Bishop  Cornelius 
quoted  by  Eusebius  tells  us  that  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  no  less 
than  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  seven  sub- 
deacons,  forty-two  acolytes,  fifty-two  exorcists, 
readers  and  doorkeepers,  and  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  widows  were  supported  by  the  faithful. 
This  is  an  astonishing  total  when  it  is  remembered 
that  at  this  time  the  Church  in  Rome  could  not 
have  been  very  numerous.  It  means  that  the 
weekly  contributions  of  the  faithful  were  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  "  collection  "  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  They  involved  two  aspects, 
an  actual  and  real  sacrifice  on  the  one  hand,  the 
acceptance  in  a  spiritual  sense  of  real  responsibility 
on  the  other  hand.  Moreover,  this  was  only  an 
expression  of  the  deeper  sense  of  mutuality.  The 
Christian  synagogue  was  a  true  fellowship.  Those 
of  high  estate  did  not  shrink  from  those  of  low 
estate.  In  a  wonderfully  real  sense  they  had  "  all 
things  in  common"  for  behoof  of  the  brethren. 
It  will  be  contended  that  the  conception  of  "  all 
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things  in  common  "  was  surrendered  ;  nevertheless 
the  spirit  of  that  conception  continued.  It  had 
its  evidence  in  the  earlier  monastic  systems,  and 
the  degradation  of  those  systems  has  been  shown 
to  be  largely  due  to  the  surrender  of  the  moral- 
economic  presumption  of  voluntary  poverty  and 
the  substitution  of  the  pride  of  corporate  wealth. 
It  had  its  further  evidence  in  the  economic  casuistry 
of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  the  "  just  price,"  the 
feeling  against  usury  and  even  against  commercial 
investment.  To  argue  thus  is  not  to  contend  that 
we  must  go  back  to  the  economics  of  the  School- 
men. It  is  to  argue  that  the  underlying  spirit  which 
translated  the  unity  of  worship  into  practical  life 
did  affect  the  acceptance  of  mutual  responsibility 
for  many  centuries. 

(2)  WORSHIP  AND  UNITY — ECONOMIC  AND 
SPIRITUAL 

Throughout  the  later  Middle  Ages  there  were 
evidences  of  the  same  appreciation  of  economic 
responsibility  as  part  of  Christian  association.  The 
theory  of  "  just  price  "  had  been  its  most  definite 
evidence,  but  even  the  theory  of  kinghood  revealed 
a  deep  sense  of  spiritually  mutual  obligation. 
Similarly  the  attitude  to  usury  and  to  fluid  capital 
had  its  measure  of  influence,  and  the  bitter  punish- 
ment of  excommunication  (banishment  from  wor- 
ship) was  visited  upon  economic  exploitation.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  increase  and  development  of 
capital  enterprise  made  this  principle  difficult  to 
apply,  and  especially  what  has  been  called  the 
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"  monetisation  "  of  capital.  "  There  is  reason," 
says  Mr.  Egerton  Swann,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Is  there  a  Catholic  Sociology  ?  ",  "  to  think  that 
the  mediaevals  failed,  in  the  end,  to  keep  pace  with 
their  problems,  owing  to  their  insufficient  grasp  of 
the  nature  of  capital.  Thus,  their  economic  safe- 
guards were  outrun  by  the  growth  of  financial 
capital  and  the  mediaeval  system  eventually  col- 
lapsed." Thus  the  sense  of  mutual  social  responsi- 
bility as  part  of  the  oblative  aspect  of  worship  was 
shrouded  by  the  development  of  economic  interests. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  results  of  the  Reformation, 
for  the  immediate  social  influences  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  rather  in  the  other  direction.  Still  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  the  gradual  break-up  of  a 
unified  Christianity  into  various  bodies  did  add  to 
the  influences  which  lowered  the  sense  of  economic 
responsibility.  It  was  impossible  with  a  disunited 
Christianity  to  emphasise  a  united  fellowship,  and 
the  first  endorsement  of  the  legitimacy  of  interest 
on  loaned  capital  came  from  Calvin,  who  saw  the 
coming  of  economic  complexity,  and  who  saw  also 
that  the  Christian  ethic  called  for  a  sense  of  duty 
in  respect  of  money  even  if  the  earlier  stringency 
were  relaxed. 

This  means  that  the  "  owner  "  or  "  director  "  of 
to-day  must  view  his  profits  and  his  earnings  with 
piercing  Christian  eyes.  Nevertheless  he  will  not 
worship  as  a  sentimentalist.  His  first  aim  must  be 
the  consecrated  success  or  stability  or  continuance 
of  his  industry,  seeing  that  others  depend  upon  it. 
He  must  be  courageous  in  far-sight.  He  must  at 
times  take  the  unpopular  step  of  showing  that  future 
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livelihoods  may  depend  upon  present  sacrifices.  We 
cannot  regard  the  advance  of  personal  comfort  as  the 
one  aim  in  life.  Nor  are  we  setting  up  an  ideal  of 
consecrated  incompetence.  We  are  seeking  the  way 
to  a  priesthood  of  industry,  a  service  of  the  servants 
of  God,  a  sense  of  mutuality  in  oblation,  an  oneness 
of  endeavour  which  will  put  human  envyings  in 
the  background.  It  will  involve  liberal  and  indeed 
generous  treatment,  but  that  must  not  always  be 
from  the  one  side.  It  must  not  be  condescension  or 
mere  concession.  It  must  be  just,  when  viewed  on 
the  knees  and  as  part  of  the  act  of  praise,  and  if,  as  a 
result  of  its  examinings  of  conscience,  there  is  to  be 
apparent  failure,  it  will  offer  that  failure  to  God  as 
a  Calvary  of  its  own. 

There  are  some  who  would  argue  that  the  first 
step  toward  a  Christian  fellowship  of  industry 
must  be  to  reunite  the  Christian  Churches  by 
some  method  of  formal  reassembly  or  of  federation. 
History  gives  us  its  warning  on  this  point.  The 
Council  of  Florence  in  1439  reached  a  compromise 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  under 
stress  of  the  pressure  of  Mohammedanism,  but  in 
fourteen  years'  time  Constantinople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  (see  Bruce,  The  Age  of  Schism, 
Rivington).  It  seems  to  be  much  more  probable 
that,  as  Dr.  Milligan  said  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  the  reunion  of  Christianity  will  come  from 
the  discovery  of  human  need,  from  the  yearning 
for  guidance  which  only  the  articulation  of  an 
united  Christianity  can  give.  It  may  be  that  this 
need  will  be  found  in  particular  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  complexity  of  international  economic 
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relations,  whereby  we  are  again  in  the  position  in 
which  mediaeval  economic  theory  found  itself  face  to 
face  with  the  development  of  "  fixed  "  capital.  From 
this  it  may  follow  that  our  civic  and  economic 
responsibilities  will  come  within  the  moral  sphere 
in  the  sense  that  they  will  be  enlightened  and 
guided  by  our  spiritual  uplifting  in  corporate  wor- 
ship, and  that  this  may  react  upon  what  we  may  call 
the  organisation  of  the  Church.  The  fact  will 
then  appear  that  our  industrial  relationships  will 
need  God's  blessing,  and  that  the  details  of  economic 
and  industrial  organisation  will  come  within  the 
purview  of  spiritual  consideration.  In  turn  this 
may  react  upon  what  we  may  call  the  structure  of 
Catholic  Christianity.  That  structure  seems  too 
readily  to  be  regarded  as  of  necessity  territorial. 
The  analogy  with  national  and  perpendicular 
divisions  has  been  pressed  rather  far.  There  may 
be  other  divisions,  other  aggregations  and  the 
diocese  or  the  parish  may  not  be  the  one  and  the 
essential  mode.  We  have  this,  at  least,  to  learn 
from  the  monastic  system,  that  other  aggregations 
may  be  recognised  as  validly  constituted  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Abbot- 
Bishop  of  the  past  may  be  paralleled  by  the  Bishop 
of  particular  aggregations  of  the  future,  whereby 
there  may  be  a  spiritual  headship  for  associations 
for  production  and  distribution  just  as  at  the  time 
of  the  break-up  of  the  nations  there  was  the  need 
for  a  spiritual  headship  of  the  nations.  Put  differ- 
ently we  may  reach  forms  of  structure  within  the 
whole  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  will  bind  men 
in  enterprise  as  "  members  of  one  another,"  yet 
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having  a  clear  vision  of  their  duty  as  servants  of 
the  community.  Put  again  differently,  we  may 
see  the  tendency  towards  aggregations  in  industry 
and  in  agriculture,  having  some  structural  organi- 
sation in  the  spiritual  realm  parallel  with  their 
structural  organisation  in  the  economic  realm ; 
for  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Christian  ethics  lead 
to  a  theory  of  association  and  of  mutuality.  If 
this  be  regarded  as  dreaming,  it  may  be  said  in 
reply  that  it  is  a  definite  duty  for  those  who  seek 
the  content  of  corporate  worship  in  its  influence 
upon  practical  ethics  to  envision  what  may  seem  to 
them  to  be  the  ultimate  bounds  of  their  discovery. 
How  have  we  come  to  tolerate  laissez  faire  in 
worship  ?  By  what  strange  sense  of  mutilated 
meanings  have  we  come  to  offer  to  God  our  praise 
of  Him  accompanied  by  a  primitive  protest  that 
we  are  not  our  brother's  keeper  ?  By  what  odd 
fashioning  in  the  crucible  of  time  have  we  come  to 
understand  that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
spiritual  law  r  The  whole  of  our  Christian  year 
tells  us  of  this  need  for  oblation.  The  year  begins 
with  the  warnings  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom. 
Christmas  tells  us  of  the  Magi  who  came  from  the 
East  and  worshipped  "  with  gifts."  Easter  reminds 
us  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  and  his  offering.  Wor- 
ship does  not  involve  the  apotheosis  of  poverty. 
It  does  involve  the  vicarious  possession  of  wealth — 
well-being.  It  does  involve  a  weekly  presentation 
of  the  capital  and  the  labour,  of  the  directive  skill 
md  the  executive  skill,  of  the  toil  and  the  patience, 
)f  the  links  which  bind  men  and  women  together 
in  mutual  service. 
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3.  METHODS  OF  WORSHIP 

When  we  pass  to  the  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  worship  we  come  into  the  realm  of  ancient  con- 
troversies. Perhaps  the  truth  will  be  found  to  lie 
in  a  co-ordination  of  the  two  sides.  There  are  those 
who  regard  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  as  being 
so  solemn  and  of  such  moment  that  they  consider 
the  words  which  represent  the  corporate  expression 
should  be  deliberately  chosen.  This  is  the  liturgical 
attitude.  It  necessitates  the  due  regard  of  historical 
values  in  the  form  of  the  prayers ;  it  recognises  a 
special  consecration  from  the  use  of  the  same  words 
by  the  saints  of  many  ages ;  it  looks  to  a  basic  uni- 
formity throughout  the  world  in  the  general  liturgical 
language.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  God  requires  the  simple  and  heart- 
felt expression  of  the  real  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  the  moment.  It  is  perilously  easy  in  our  day  to 
give  too  little  value  to  the  non-liturgical  or  so-called 
extempore  methods,  though  there  are  many  move- 
ments toward  elasticity  and  adaptation.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  an  instinct  which  calls  for  great 
reserve  in  such  adaptations  and  special  inclusions,  as 
if  it  would  emphasise  the  solemn  truth  that  Christian 
worship  is  a  continuous  act  through  all  ages,  and 
that  it  must  be  very  cautious  lest  its  central  purpose 
be  too  readily  diverted  by  the  events  of  the  hour. 
Our  summary  may  well  be  that  the  words,  whether 
spoken,  written,  or  extemporaneous,  are  directive 
rather  than  exclusive.  They  are  helps  to  the  indi- 
vidual aspiration  in  corporate  worship,  and  not  the 
bounds  or  limits  of  that  aspiration. 
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Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  for 
Occasional  Offices.  The  revised  Prayer  Books  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  have  been  mentioned, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  are  specially-prepared 
books  in  large  numbers  containing  all  sorts  of 
"  services."  There  is  the  book  of  alternative  Evening 
Services  and  the  little  book  Acts  of  Devotion  published 
by  the  S.P.C.K.  There  are  adaptations  for  Guilds 
and  Societies  and  books  of  personal  devotion  which 
contain  arrangements  quite  suitable  for  corporate  use. 
The  new  Church  of  Ireland  Prayer  Book  has  an  adap- 
tation of  Compline,  the  old  Late  Evening  Service, 
which  is  admirable  and  close  akin  to  another 
adaptation  included  in  the  proposed  revised  book 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome 
is  very  wealthy  in  books  for  Guilds  and  Sodalities. 
In  the  Free  Churches  there  are  more  and  more 
service  books.  Dr.  Hunter's  is  the  most  famous ; 
Dr.  Orchard's  is  now  widely  known  and  respected, 
and  there  are  books  of  family  prayer  and  daily 
personal  prayer  in  abundance.  The  striking  feature 
of  all  is  the  new  respect  for  industry  and  for  in- 
dustrial fellowship.1  In  the  composition  of  prayers 
and  collects  this  age  does  not  shine,  though  some 
prayers  were  produced  in  the  War  of  which  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  tender  insight  they 
were  inspired.  It  is  of  some  significance  that  it  is 
in  respect  of  fellowship  in  wTorship  that  the  newer 
prayers  have  been  most  successful.  The  Scottish 
Episcopal  Prayer  Book  and  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Canadian  Church  are  worthy  of  examination  on 
this  ground. 

1  For  a  collection  of  such  prayers,  see  Appendix  No.  13. 
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It  is  necessary  for  us  to  revert  to  the  position  of 
Sacraments,    and    especially   of  the    Sacrament    of 
Holy    Communion,    in    our    methods    of  worship. 
We    need    not    discuss    this    vital   question   in    the 
manner  of  the  controversialist.     We  have  to  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  on  the  side  of  those  who  do  not 
regard   Sacramental  worship   as   being  the  central 
or  necessary  act  of  worship,  there  is  a  suspicion  that 
in  the  case  of  those  who  do  so  regard  it,  there  is 
insufficient   ethical   representation   of  that   fact   in 
ordinary  life.     To  this  it  may  be   replied   that  in 
what  we  may  regard  as  the  eternality  or  timelessness 
of  this  type  of  worship,  the  ordinary  events  of  the 
common  day  fall  into  their  appropriate  place,  and 
that  those  who  emphasise  ethical  values  often  mean 
to  emphasise  current  solutions  which  do  not  invari- 
ably stand  the  test  of  time.     In  fact  it  is,  in  a 
deeper  sense,  the  same  issue  as  that  which  would 
emphasise  preaching  as  dealing  with  eternal  verities 
rather  than  with  current  issues.     Here  again  there 
is   place   for   co-ordination.     We   need   to  look  at 
current   events  sub  specie  eternitatis.     That  is  far 
from  treating  them  as  insignificant.     Rather  it  is 
to  treat  them  as  significant  in  so  far  as  they  are 
regarded  as  links  in  the  eternal  process.     The  day 
by  day  worship  is  of  eternal  value  where  it  gathers 
human  relationship  into  eternal  fellowship,  where  it 
is   the  entrance  gate  into  the  eternal  worship,   a 
worship  which  itself  contains  and  must  contain  its 
elements  of  activity  in  material  relationship.     It  is 
by  no  means  an  unhappy  accident  that  the  word 
"  service  "  has  an  ambiguity  of  its  own  and  that  it 
may  mean,  on  the  one  hand,  the  act  of  worship, 
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and  on  the  other  hand  the  activity  for  human 
betterment.  There  is  a  realisation  which  we  sorely 
need  of  "  inward  "  and  "  outward,"  the  essential 
sacramentation  of  life.  In  this  sacramentation  that 
which  is  inward  is  eternal ;  it  is  our  worship.  That 
which  is  "  outward  "  is  our  daily  life,  our  toils,  our 
struggles,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and  at  times  our 
apocalyptic  visions,  where  we  seem  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  eternal  values  and  where  we  bring  our  lives 
into  the  bright  radiance  of  our  worship. 
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THE    CHURCH    AS    ITSELF   AN    EXAMPLE    OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

ALL  that  has  been  written  in  this  Report  with 
regard  to  the  function  of  the  Church  tends  to 
emphasise  the  almost  self-evident  fact  that  Christi- 
anity is  above  all  else  a  way  of  life.  The  most 
effective  witness  which  the  Church  can  give  to  the 
social  truths  contained  in  the  Gospel  is  by  exhibit- 
ing to  the  world  in  its  own  corporate  life  a  shining 
example  of  fellowship  among  its  own  members, 
springing  from  fellowship  with  the  one  Father  and 
directed  to  His  glory,  the  advancement  of  His 
Kingdom  and  the  service  of  mankind  whom  His 
Son  has  redeemed.  Worship,  preaching,  teaching, 
active  service,  organisation — all  these  are  necessary 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Church's  social  functions ; 
but  when  the  Church  is  really  seeking  to  shape  its 
corporate  life  after  the  Divine  pattern,  then  and 
only  then  will  the  Church  prove  itself  to  be  the 
soul  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  here  referring  to  the  appreciation  of 
Christian  values,  and  the  approximation  to  Christian 
tandards,  by  individual  members  of  the  Church, 
"hat  subject  has  been  dealt  with  in  previous 
xtions.  Obviously  the  Church  must  take  care 
lat  its  members  are  trying  to  show  the  result  of 
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the  Gospel  in  their  lives  :  it  must  succeed  in  con- 
vincing them  that  right  relationship  with  God 
carries  with  it,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  life  of 
unselfish  service  inspired  by  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  It  must  keep  constantly  within 
their  view  the  ideal  of  a  Christ-ordered  society, 
and  must  support  them  in  the  difficult  effort  to 
live  up  to  Christ's  principles  in  the  unideal  world 
order  which  now  exists.  The  Church  as  a  whole 
can  never  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  if 
individual  Christians  have  caught  no  glimpse  of 
its  glories.  But  individual  conversions  are  not 
enough.  The  witness  of  the  Church's  corporate 
life  is  also  needed. 


i.  FELLOWSHIP  IN  THE  CHURCH  AT  LARGE 

We  look  back  with  longing  to  those  first  days 
when,  in  spite  of  the  failures  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment faithfully  records,  the  Church  was  a  living, 
loving,  active  fellowship,  whose  leading  represen- 
tatives could  be  truly  described  as  "  those  who 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down."  We  admire 
the  courage  with  which,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Church  asserted  the  dominance  of  Christ  over 
every  department  of  life  :  the  response  to  the 
claim  was  not  always  effective,  but  it  was  a  great 
thing  that  the  claim  was  made.  We  recognise  that, 
in  the  different  circumstances  of  our  own  time, 
no  mere  imitation  of  primitive  or  mediaeval  Christi- 
anity can  succeed  :  but  the  spirit  and  the  principle 
cannot  be  beyond  our  reach,  if  we  believe  that 
Christ  still  lives,  and  that  the  Church  is  still  His 
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Body.  We  cherish  the  vision  of  a  united  Church, 
spread  throughout  the  whole  world,  "  loyal  to  all 
truth,  and  gathering  into  its  fellowship  all  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  within  whose 
visible  unity  all  the  treasures  of  faith  and  order 
bequeathed  as  a  heritage  by  the  past  to  the  present 
shall  be  possessed  in  common,  and  made  serviceable 
to  the  whole  Body  of  Christ." 1  If  this  vision  were 
realised,  the  corporate  witness  of  the  Church  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  living  reality  in  the  social  life  of  the 
nation  and  the  world.  The  Christian  fellowship 
of  the  members  in  this  great  international  family 
of  God  would  surely  prove  stronger  than  the  group 
instinct  of  a  divisive  nationalism.  Within  the 
nation  there  would  at  least  be  ground  for  hope  that 
brotherhood  in  the  one  Divine  society  would 
gradually  break  down  the  barriers  of  class  and  caste, 
would  remove  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  poison 
our  industrial  life,  and  would  lead  men  along  the 
road  of  co-operative  service  for  the  common  good. 
The  vision  may  seem  to  be  far  off,  but  no  Christian 
man  can  fail  to  pray  and  to  work  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Meanwhile  there  is  much  that  can  be  done 
even  under  the  conditions  of  a  divided  Christendom. 
Whatever  be  the  delays  in  the  restoration  of  com- 
munion, arising  from  doctrinal  or  sacramental 
grounds,  there  are  no  principles  at  stake  which  can 
rightly  hinder  all  denominations  from  acting  as 
one  body  in  giving  a  moral  and  social  witness,  and 
offering  united  service.  This  is  already  being  done 
much  more  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  pre- 
parations for  this  present  Conference  have  proved 

1  Lambeth  Conference  Report,  1920,  p.  27. 
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perhaps  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before  that 
members  of  every  Christian  Communion  can  con- 
sort together,  not  only  with  marked  effectiveness 
of  action,  but  with  most  cordial  fellowship  of 
spirit.  If  only  we  can  secure  an  increase  in  this 
effective  output  of  united  action  and  a  growth  in 
this  spirit  of  goodwill,  there  will  be  a  greater 
cogency  in  the  corporate  witness  of  Christendom 
to  the  principles  of  fellowship  for  which  it  stands. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  signs  that  each 
separate  denomination  is  waking  up  to  a  less  self- 
centred  conception  of  its  purpose.  There  is  less 
jealousy  and  misunderstanding  between  the  different 
"  Churches  "  because  each  is  learning  to  think  less 
of  its  own  interests  as  a  corporation  or  an  institu- 
tion, and  a  great  deal  more  about  the  purpose 
which  God  intends  it  to  fulfil.  Greater  advance 
has  perhaps  been  made  in  this  direction  by  Christian 
workers  overseas  than  is  as  yet  manifest  in  our  own 
country.  In  the  Mission  field  we  have  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  impact  of  a  Christian 
society  on  the  whole  life  of  a  community.  Thus 
the  influence  of  Christian  Missions  on  the  life  of 
India  has  been  far  greater  than  can  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  actual  converts.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  result  not  only  of  a 
century  of  Christian  teaching,  but  of  contact  with 
the  living  fellowship  (imperfect  as  it  still  is)  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Further,  the  testimony  from 
many  overseas  countries  to  the  influence  of  Christian 
life  and  teaching  on  social  customs  and  industrial 
practices  is  unanimous  and  impressive.  We  who 
live  in  Britain  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the 
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victories  of  Christ  in  the  Mission  field ;  not  least 
from  the  ability  of  the  various  missionary  bodies 
to  unite  for  the  achievement  of  great  tasks.1 

2.  FELLOWSHIP  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CONGREGATION 

But  whilst  we  hope  for  an  increase  of  inter- 
denominational Christian  co-operation  each  de- 
nomination, each  congregation,  ought  to  offer  a 
convincing  example  of  brotherly  fellowship.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  progress  of  Christendom 
has  been  more  grievously  hindered  by  the  incon- 
sistency of  individual  Christians^  or  by  a  demon 
of  unbrotherliness  which  has  too  often  haunted 
Christian  congregations.  In  each  Church,  people 
of  all  sorts,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young,  ought  to  worship  and  serve  one  with  another 
without  patronage  on  the  one  side  or  assertions  of 
independence  on  the  other,  and  with  a  perfectly 
natural  sense  of  equality  and  brotherly  concord. 
There  is  something  disastrously  wrong  if  those  who 
receive  together  the  Communion  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  forget,  so  soon  as  they  leave  the 
Church,  that  they  are  one  Body  and  one  Bread,2 
because  they  are  partakers  of  the  one  Bread.  More- 
over, the  arrangements  of  many  of  our  places  of 
worship  would  incur  the  condemnation  of  S.  James. 
The  Church  should  be  hospitably  open  to  all  God's 
children,  and  "  the  brother  of  low  degree  "  should 
find  himself  absolutely  at  home  there,  at  no  dis- 
advantage of  any  sort  in  comparison  with  the 

1  For  illustrations  see  the  Foreign  Missionary  Supplement  to 
this  Report. 

2  I   Cor.  x. 
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well-to-do  pillars  of  the  congregation.  There  is 
in  some  congregations  a  stolid,  dull  respectable 
conventionality  which  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
younger  and '  more  enterprising  members  of  the 
Church,  who  care  more  for  the  spiritual  venture  to 
which  Christ  is  calling  them  than  for  the  so-called 
"  spiritual  comforts  "  which  may  be  an  anodyne 
rather  than  an  inspiration. 

There  is  more  still  to  be  said  about  the  quality 
of  the  fellowship  which  Christian  people  should 
have  together.  We  recall  the  days  of  the  early 
Church,  when  the  Christians  had  all  things  in 
common.  We  recall  the  later  communism  of  the 
great  Christian  guilds  and  orders,  when  those  who 
were  bound  together  by  a  common  Christian  pur- 
pose or  responsibility  shared  a  common  purse  and  a 
common  lot.  And  we  assert  that  though  the  times 
are  different  and  the  ideal  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment amid  the  complexity  of  modern  life,  the 
principle  of  the  early  Christian  communism  and  of 
later  Christian  orders  still  holds  true.  Christian 
people  have  such  community  of  spirit  and  equality 
of  standing  before  God  as  their  one  Father  that 
they  cannot,  in  principle,  suffer  each  other  to 
endure  wide  differences  of  fortune  and  hardship. 
Some  to-day  are  feeling  this  to  the  point  of  experi- 
ment in  sharing  their  resources  with  each  other  in 
little  local  Christian  groups  comprising  members 
of  various  social  ranks.  The  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Table  is  a  case  in  point,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  unique.  We  do  not,  in  quoting  it,  suggest 
that  such  experiments  in  voluntary  Christian  com- 
munism might  remove  from  our  land  the  reproach 
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of  grievous  economic  inequality  and  poverty  from 
which  it  now  suffers,  but  we  do  say  that  the  passion 
to  share  material  and  cultural  advantages  (which 
they  exemplify)  is  the  natural  passion  of  the  Christian 
heart,  and  that  we  should  expect  it  to  manifest 
itself  in  all  kinds  of  ingenious  and  stimulating  ways 
until  the  social  insight  of  Christian  politicians  and 
Christian  voters  is  equal  to  the  task  of  raising  the 
level  of  opportunity  and  culture  to  a  tolerable 
standard  for  every  member  of  the  community. 

And  further,  we  believe  that  the  passion  for  close 
association  which  impelled  the  mediaeval  Christian 
guilds  and  orders  to  combine  for  the  realisation  of 
great  Christian  ideals  ought  to  be  operating  amongst 
us  still  in  our  own  endeavours  to  advance  toward 
a  more  Christian  order  of  industry  and  commerce — 
necessarily  by  movements  of  a  more  open  formation, 
less  isolated  from  the  larger  movements  of  the 
world's  industrial  and  commercial  life.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  here  and  there  a  whole  industry 
might  be  tided  over  a  time  of  depression  by  ex- 
plicitly Christian  support,  securing  for  it  a  power  of 
endurance  and  cohesion  under  trial  on  which  the 
Banks  could  not  speculate.  There  are  others  who 
hold  that  a  few  million  pounds  invested  in  the 
attempt  to  employ  and  educate  the  most  industrially 
incompetent  members  of  the  community  would 
automatically  force  up  the  condition  of  living  for 
all.  We  are  not  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
feasibility  of  either  of  these  schemes,  but  we  do 
say  that  it  seems  to  us  most  natural  and  fitting 
that  Christian  men  who  believe  it  to  be  God's 
will  that  all  the  poor  and  unfortunate  should  be 
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cared  for,  and  who  value  the  fellowship  of  Christian 
thought  and  prayer  as  a  means  of  moral  stimulus 
and  intellectual  quickening,  should  seek  each  other 
out  and  share  their  desires  and  dreams  for  the 
realisation  of  God's  Kingdom  in  these  departments. 
Just  as  Christian  men  form  voluntary  societies  for 
good  works  of  every  kind,  we  should  expect  them 
to  form  societies  for  making  daring  experiments 
toward  better  methods  and  principles  in  industry 
and  commerce  within  the  existing  framework  of 
the  world's  economic  life.  Our  minimum  demand 
is  for  a  Christian  communism  in  knowledge  and 
ideas.  Should  not  the  fellowship  of  Christian 
people  be  on  a  basis  which  leads  them  to  explore 
together  all  possible  roads  toward  the  solution  of 
our  social  problems,  not  making  their  differences  of 
class  or  profession  a  reason  for  secrecy  and  silence 
with  one  another  ? 

What  the  world  wants  to  make  it  into  a  fellow- 
ship is  more  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  love.  And 
this  love  is  not  to  be  confined  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  feeling  of  sympathy  with  those  who  suffer ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  desire  for  the  spiritual 
salvation  of  all.  It  is  to  include  desire  for  their 
fulfilment  and  self-realisation,  patience  and  sympathy 
with  their  longings  and  limitations  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Society  of  Friends  provides  us  with  a 
model  on  a  very  small  scale  of  a  community  in  which 
all  are  brethren  and  none  is  master,  in  which 
majorities  do  not  override  minorities,  nor  authority 
exercise  un-Christian  dominance,  in  which  those 
who  have  prestige  do  not  lord  it  over  one  another, 
and  those  who  have  vision  and  genius  do  not  hustle 
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their  slower  neighbours  into  speech  or  action  for 
which  they  are  not  individually  prepared.  The 
spirit  of  deference  one  to  another  which  they 
characteristically  represent  is  indeed  the  Christian 
spirit — and  though  it  may  not  be  so  easily  mani- 
fested in  larger  and  less  homogeneous  bodies,  we 
hold  that  it  is  the  spirit  which  all  Christian  bodies 
need  to  exemplify  in  the  conduct  of  all  their 
assemblies,  the  transaction  of  all  their  business, 
the  unravelling  of  all  their  conflicts  and  disagree- 
ments, and  the  exercise  of  all  rule  and  authority 
among  them.  Only  so  can  they  present  to  the 
world  such  a  model  of  Christian  fellowship  within 
a  complicated  organism  as  the  world  needs  to 
bring  the  realisation  of  a  larger  social  and  political 
fellowship  within  the  reach  of  its  imagination  and 
its  hope. 

Recreation  also  should  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
Church  as  part  of  the  expression  of  the  fellowship 
which  its  members  enjoy  together  in  virtue  of  their 
unity  in  Christ.1  This,  of  course,  presupposes  that 
play  may  be  a  genuine  expression  of  the  dedicated 
spirit  and  a  proper  means  of  spiritual  communion. 
And  we  certainly  hold  that  "  the  lordship  of  Christ 
means  not  the  repudiation  of  play  or  its  fearfully 
guarded  use,  but  the  expression  in  real  hilarity  of 
the  spirit  of  joy  which  Christ  exemplified  and 
enjoined."  2  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  only  on 
this  understanding  has  recreation  any  place  at  all 

1  We  have  already  recommended  the  provision  of  wholesome 
recreation  as  part  of  the  Church's  social  service  to  the  public.     See 
pp.  140-142. 

2  Work,  Play,  and  the  Gospel,  p.  90. 
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in  the  Church's  programme ;  but  if  it  has  this 
place,  it  is  also  subject  to  spiritual  canons  both  as 
to  the  time  given  to  it  and  as  to  the  character  it 
takes.  No  play  is  in  place  within  the  Christian 
fellowship  unless  it  is  part  of  the  Church's  whole 
attempt  to  express  the  spirit's  joy  in  the  perception 
of  things  that  are  utterly  good,  and  in  due  pro- 
portion with  other  sides  of  life.  In  other  words, 
recreation  under  Christian  auspices  will  always  be 
guided  toward  the  realisation  of  worthy  ideals  of 
comradeship  and  beauty,  and  not  merely  to  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement.  It  will  be  a  means  to  the 
discovery  that  life  is  full  of  things  entirely  worth 
while,  which  we  can  share  with  one  another.  In 
the  Appendix  we  reproduce  some  paragraphs  from 
a  recently  published  book  (already  quoted),  to  show 
how  a  recreation  policy  for  the  Church  springs  out 
of  such  a  view. 

Even  the  financial  and  business  side  of  the  Church's 
work  needs  careful  consideration  if  the  Church  is, 
by  the  example  of  its  own  corporate  life,  to  win 
men  to  the  service  of  the  Kingdom.  In  business 
matters  each  denomination  ought  to  set  an  un- 
mistakable example  not  only  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  but  also  of  justice  and  brotherly  kindness. 
It  is  most  discreditable  if  a  Christian  body  under- 
pays those  who  do  its  work,  whether  they  are 
ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  or  whole- 
time  workers  of  either  sex,  or  caretakers  of  the 
buildings.  If  Church  funds  are  invested,  scrupulous 
care  should  be  exercised  as  to  the  character  of  the 
undertakings  which  pay  the  dividend.  Moreover, 
in  the  raising  of  money  for  Church  purposes,  any 
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methods  which  savour  even  remotely  of  gambling 
should  be  sedulously  avoided.  Even  where  gamb- 
ling is  absent,  there  are  schemes  of  money-raising 
which  (innocent  enough  as  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves) are,  to  say  the  least,  singularly  inappropriate 
as  means  for  maintaining  the  worship  of  God,  or 
furthering  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom. 

3.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  FELLOWSHIP 

We  return  from  this  by  no  means  negligible 
aspect  of  Christian  practice  to  the  more  attractive 
subject  of  fellowship  in  worship  and  in  the  great 
work  to  which  we  are  called.  Our  Lord's  promise 
to  the  first  band  of  His  disciples  still  holds  good. 
"  Greater  works "  even  than  His  works  shall  be 
done,  within  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  society, 
in  His  Name  and  through  His  Spirit. 

It  is  beyond  our  compass  to  attempt  the  full 
interpretation  of  our  Lord's  great  saying.  The 
Church  is  doing  these  "  works  "  when  it  brings 
men  from  darkness  to  light,  when  out  of  the  raw 
material  of  our  human  nature  it  creates  saints  and 
heroes,  and  when  it  takes  its  part  as  the  soul  of  the 
nation  in  promoting  righteousness  and  peace.  Not 
less  surely  is  the  Church  giving  itself  to  those 
"  greater  works  "  when,  in  co-operation  with  the 
science,  tenderness  and  skill  of  doctors  and  nurses, 
it  exercises  a  healing  ministry  for  the  relief  and 
cure  of  bodily  disease.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the 
Church  may  claim  its  Master's  promise  when  it 
uses  every  opportunity  for  the  fulfilment  of  social 
duty  where  there  are  wrongs  to  be  righted  and 
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sufferers  to  be  relieved.  The  Church  should  be 
a  willing  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for 
the  bringing  in  of  His  Kingdom,  "  and  whatever 
social  tasks  it  can  effectively  carry  out  in  its  corpor- 
ate capacity  it  should  not  hesitate  to  undertake."  1 
The  Friends  have  nobly  carried  out  this  principle ; 
witness,  for  example,  their  works  for  famine  relief 
in  Russia. 

But  all  these  works  can  best  be  done — we  might 
say  they  will  only  be  done — if  the  members  of  the 
Church  act  in  brotherly  fellowship  together.  For 
the  spirit  of  fellowship  is  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
the  supreme  function  of  the  Church,  in  its  life,  its 
worship  and  its  work,  is  to  witness  to  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  live  the  love  of  Christ,  to  carry  the  love 
of  Christ  into  action.  Christ  came  to  bring  life  : 
He  continues  that  Mission  through  His  Church ; 
and  the  way  of  life  is  the  way  of  love.  It  was  love 
that  won  the  victory  of  the  Cross ;  it  is  the  love  of 
the  risen  Lord  which  will  bring  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  our  God  and  of 
His  Christ. 

1  Memorandum  from  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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SUMMARY    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Christian  solution  of  social  problems  is  no 
mere  work  of  supererogation,  or  secondary  interest 
of  the  Church.     As  surely  as  the  Gospel  is  a  word 
of  reconciliation  between  man  and  man  as  well  as 
between   man   and  God,   so  surely  is   the   Church 
concerned  with  these  questions.     Difficult  as  their 
handling  may  be,  the  Church  is  bound  to  speak  and 
act  regarding  them.     To  fail  to  do  so  is  to  stultify 
alike  its  principles  and  its  history,  and  to  obscure  its 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.     Though  this  is  only  part 
of  the  Church's  task,  it  is  not  a  mere  department : 
it  springs  from  the  heart  of  the  Gospel,  and  needs 
to  influence  every  side  of  the  Church's  life,  whether 
it  be  its  teaching,  its  fellowship  or  its  worship. 

2.  The    truth    of   the    Gospel   provides    indeed    a 
regulative  standard  for  conduct  in  every  realm  of 
life.     It  offers  the  Christian  a  salvation  which  makes 
him  a  transformative  person  in  society.     The  inner 
and  the  outer  (Godward  and  manward)  sides  of  the 
Christian  life  are  indivisible.     The  Christian  Gospel 
cannot   be   inwardly   received    and    not   outwardly 
expressed.     For  those  who  come  to  God  through 
Christ,  salvation  is  a  change  in  personal  character, 
and  love  to  God  and  love  to  men  are  inseparable. 
Because  these  things  are  so,  the  Church  must  make 
plain  and  unmistakable  the  social  characteristics  of 
the  Christian  life ;    it  must  encourage  its  members 
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to  express  their  faith  in  new  and  adventurous  forms 
of  service,  each  within  the  province  of  his  own 
particular  place  in  the  social  organism ;  and  it 
must  relate  meditation  to  action,  and  inward  piety 
to  social  service,  ever  more  and  more  closely. 

3.  Nor    can    political    or    economic    questions    be 
excelled.     In  every  sphere  of  social  life  the  Christian 
character    should    shine   with  its  distinctive   light. 
Exceptions  made  in  any  sphere  (whether  political 
or  economic)  have  in  the  past  produced  most  serious 
disasters  to  society,  and  fostered  the  gravest  weak- 
nesses in  Christian  faith  and  character.     The  appli- 
cation   of    Christian    principles    to    the    changing 
circumstances     of    social    life    is    therefore     quite 
imperative,   though,   of  course,   supremely  difficult 
where    complex   issues    are   involved.     It    requires, 
in  combination,  both  religious  and  moral  insight  on 
the  one  hand,  and  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
body  politic  on  the  other.     Both  factors  are  indis- 
pensable ;   for  without  spiritual  insight    Christians 
may  easily  become  the  mere  tools  of  partisan  opinion  ; 
and  without  political  wisdom  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  feebly  doctrinaire.     The  Church  should  make 
its  spokesmen  progressively  more  competent  to  teach 
on  these  subjects  both  wisely  and  profoundly. 

4.  The  teaching  office  of  the   Church  is   thus,  in 
some  departments,  a  joint  affair  of  ministers  and 
laymen,    the    laymen's    knowledge    and    experience 
being   needed   to   define   the   social   application   of 
the  truth,  and  his  faithfulness  in  applying  it  being 
needed  to  commend  it  to  others.     We  would  mag- 
nify the  preacher's  office  of  proclaiming  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  in  its  fullest  range  ;   but  the  truth  can 
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only  be  transmitted  adequately  by  a  Church  in 
which  Christian  works  of  social  service  and  Christian 
thoughts  of  social  progress  are  constantly  promoted 
and  made  prominent,  as  an  essential  commentary 
on  the  Christian  creed.  This  applies  in  every 
sphere  of  Christian  education,  whether  it  be  in 
evangelism,  or  in  the  training  of  the  young,  or  in 
the  maturing  of  the  adult  Christian  life — with  each 
of  which  we  deal  in  some  detail. 

5.  Direction  and  discipline.  In  whatever  way 
the  Church  can  influence  the  personal  conduct  of 
its  members  it  can  suitably  influence  also  their 
social  conduct.  Thus,  for  example,  so  far  as  cen- 
sure is  a  fitting  instrument  of  Christian  discipline, 
it  should  deal  with  sins  against  the  peace  and 
integrity  of  society  as  certainly  as  it  deals  with  sins 
against  individual  purity  and  self-control.  Similarly 
the  praise  of  good  examples  and  the  upholding 
of  fair  standards  should  be  used  to  inspire  and 
illumine  social  conduct,  just  as  well  as  individual 
conduct.  And  all  the  means  which  the  Church 
has  at  its  disposal  should  be  used  to  gather  what 
is  best  in  the  thought  and  life  of  its  members,  and 
disseminate  it  to  the  rest,  on  these  as  on  any  other 
matters  vital  to  Christian  life  and  character. 
Official  discussions  and  pronouncements  on  these 
matters  are  needed,  but  only  as  the  crowning  result 
of  a  great  ferment  of  ideals  and  aspirations  through- 
out the  whole  body  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
must  help,  and  not  harry,  its  members  to  form  for 
themselves  those  advancing  standards  of  individual 
Christian  action  without  which  no  great  improve- 
ment of  the  usages  of  society  can  ever  come  about. 
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6.  Christian  discussion.  The  central  change  in 
Christian  practice,  needed  to  bring  social  conduct 
into  the  light  of  Christian  principles,  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  frequency  and  range  of  serious 
Christian  discussion  on  social  questions.  Christian 
standards  for  each  profession  and  calling,  Christian 
ideals  for  local  social  development,  Christian  opinions 
on  national  and  international  questions,  cannot 
emerge  without  such  a  widespread  process  of  honest, 
friendly  deliberation.  At  present  we  are  hope- 
lessly divided — in  interests,  in  outlook,  in  sympathy 
and  in  understanding — on  many  of  the  major 
questions  of  the  day.  We  are  all  greatly  in 
need  of  personal  contact  with  those  who  know 
and  feel  and  see  a  side  of  things  that  life  has  not 
revealed  to  us.  Increase  of  fellowship  and  unity 
in  national  and  industrial  life  must  be  preceded 
by  a  growing  unity  of  mutual  understanding ;  and 
this  can  best  be  gained  by  Christian  deliberation 
among  Christian  men  and  women,  meeting  in 
appropriate  groups,  sharing  thought  honestly  in 
friendship  and  with  a  good  conscience  towards  God. 
The  power  of  harmonising  differences  which  they 
may  thus  acquire  in  Christian  fellowship  is  one  of 
the  supreme  needs  of  our  still  rudimentary  attempt 
at  a  democracy. 

7.  The  training  of  the  ministry.  Our  advisers  in 
the  Theological  Colleges  agree  that  there  is  imme- 
diate need  to  carry  further  two  changes  already 
in  process  in  the  general  methods  of  ministerial 
training.  Firstly,  the  recognised  objects  of  theo- 
logical study — scripture,  doctrine,  history  and  ethics 
— need  to  be  taught  in  more  close  relation  to  the 
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social  life  of  their  own  times  and  of  the  times  to 
which  they  have  to  be  applied.  And  secondly,  a 
special  course  in  Christian  sociology  needs  to  be 
developed  to  meet  the  need  of  leadership  in 
Christian  social  thought  and  action,  for  which  the 
present  age  of  the  Church  is  calling.  The  desired 
changes  cannot  be  effected  except  by  stages,  one 
need  being  the  higher  equipment  of  more  specialised 
students  of  Christian  sociology  to  act  as  teachers. 
Our  recommendations  cover  both  the  immediate 
future,  where  the  possibilities  are  unfortunately 
restricted,  and  the  further  future,  which  we  wish 
at  once  to  foresee.  Most  urgently  we  wish  to  see 
a  panel  of  competent  visiting  teachers  on  these 
subjects,  jointly  commissioned  and  jointly  used  by 
all  our  denominations. 

8.  Christian  social  service  to-day  must  follow 
the  lines  of  modern  need,  and  adjust  itself  to  the 
modern  organisation  of  social  life,  whilst  still  retain- 
ing its  own  distinctive  qualities  of  reverence  for 
personality  and  remembrance  of  the  issues  of  life 
beyond  the  here  and  now.  This  leads  particularly 
in  four  directions  : 

(i)  The  Church  must  be  ready  to  share  with 
other  social  institutions  (the  State,  the  municipality, 
the  civic  voluntary  body,  etc.)  the  control  of  the 
works  of  love  to  which  the  Christian  enthusiasm 
for  humanity  leads  ;  for  the  Church  is  not  the  only 
trustee  or  source  of  that  impulse,  and  very  much 
of  the  social-service  actrVity  of  Christian  people 
ought  to  be  expressed  to-day  through  general  civic 
agencies.  These  form  the  first  line  in  the  social 
service  army. 
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(2)  But  the  Church  must  be  so  closely  identified 
in    sympathy   with    these    civic    activities    that    its 
members  naturally  feel  bound  to  enter  them  and 
support  them  in  every  way. 

(3)  More  than  this,  the  Church  should  help  its 
members   to   express   their   characteristic   Christian 
aims  in  the  greater  sympathy,  faithfulness  and  dis- 
interestedness   with    which    their    social    service    is 
rendered.     Especially  do  we  see  need  for  a  higher 
standard  of  self-effacement,  self-criticism  and   co- 
operation in  social  work. 

(4)  The    participation    of    Christian    people    in 
social  service  should  react  upon  their  Church  fellow- 
ship ;   and  the  passion  to  express  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  these  organised  forms  of  social  action  should  be 
constantly  manifest  in  the  meetings  and  utterances 
of  every  Christian  congregation. 

9.  As  Organisation  is  essential  to  the  regular 
fulfilment  of  any  function,  the  growing  recognition 
of  the  Church's  social  function  will  need  some  new 
organisation  to  express  and  perpetuate  it.  This 
means  primarily  new  local  and  national  councils 
of  Christian  congregations  and  denominations,  to 
focus  knowledge  and  service  at  the  points  where 
they  can  most  fitly  express  themselves.  In  organisa- 
tion on  the  national  scale,  well-equipped  staff-work 
also  is  essential  to  really  fruitful  work.  We  have 
indicated  a  variety  of  important  services  which  we 
think  call  immediately  for  organised  co-operation, 
chiefly  to  provide  the  Church  with  an  adequate 
Intelligence  Department.  We  also  emphasise  the 
great  value  of  using  the  existing  and  autonomous 
bodies — each  having  its  own  special  sense  of  Christian 
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calling  in  these  matters — as  the  basis  for  the  more 
organised  and  united  action  which  we  think  is  now 
called  for.  Individual  congregations  and  individual 
denominations  need,  of  course,  their  own  organisa- 
tion to  fit  into  the  wider  co-operations. 

10.  In  public  worship  we  recommend  chiefly  two 
things.     In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  see  a  marked, 
but  still  most  carefully  guarded,  increase  of  explicit 
reference  in  worship  to  the  social  life  of  mankind 
— the  ideals  toward  which  we  should  press  and  the 
evils  which  we  should  put  away  in  a  community 
aspiring  to  be  Christian.     But  still  more  do  we  wish 
to  see  more  emphasis  in  the  minds  of  Christian 
worshippers  placed  on  the  Christian  conception  of 
worship  as  the  offering  to  God  of  life  as  well  as  of 
thought.     Worship    as    an    activity    of  the    whole 
personality  requires  as  much ;    and  corporate  wor- 
ship, to  be  Christian,  requires  the  attempt  to  offer 
to   God  a  consecrated  corporate  (i .  e.  social)   life. 
Thus   we   can   hope   for   no   great   reformation   of 
society,  nor  any  great  revival  of  religion,  unless  the 
whole  of  our  temporal  life  is  thus  bathed  in  the 
light  of  the  eternal  and  all  our  communion  with 
the  eternal  inspires  us  to  seek  its  embodiment  in 
the  temporal  and  the  material. 

11.  We   are   brought   back  to  the  week-to-week 
life  of  the  Christian  congregations  and  denomina- 
tions, in  which  Christianity  finds  its  chief  visible 
expression.     The    chief    "  social    function    of   the 
Church  "  is  to  manifest  to  the  world  a  corporate 
life  whose  "  social  "  features  are  all  conspicuously 
Christian — where    men    and   women    of  all    classes 
meet  and  share  not  only  a  common  worship  but  a 
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common  fellowship  of  thought  and  joy  and  service  ; 
a  fellowship  into  which  the  varied  interests  of  busi- 
ness and  politics,  work  and  play,  all  enter,  and  in 
which  everything  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  which  is  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Signed  : 

].  A.  LICHFIELD  (Chairman}.  J.  V.  MACMILLAN. 

J.  VERNON  BARTLET.  ARCHIBALD  MAIN. 

HENRY  CARTER.  HENRY  A.  MESS. 

ARTHUR  DAKIN.  THOS.  NIGHTINGALE. 

OLIVER  DRYER.  MARY  E.  PHILLIPS. 

G.  A.  EDWARDS.  MARY  E.  THORNE. 

*G.  A.  GOLLOCK.  DAVID  WATSON. 

FRED  HUGHES.  W.  J.  WRAY. 

P.  T.  R.  KIRK.  MALCOLM  SPENCER 
JOHN  LEE.  (Hon.  Secretary}. 

*  Miss  Gollock  was  unable  to  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission but  signs  as  being  in  general  accord  with  its  report. 

Note  of  non-acceptance. — Since  the  "  general  substance  "  of  the 
Report  of  the  Social  Function  of  the  Church  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  divided,  contrary 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  Our  Lord's  promise,  I  am  unable  to  sign 
it. — (Signed)  LESLIE  J.  WALKER,  S.J. 

Note. — After  the  decision  arrived  at  by  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  communicated  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  Father  Vincent  McNabb,  O.P.,  regrets 
that  he  is  unable  to  sign  the  Report. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  who  having  co-operated  in 
the  preparation  of  the  above  Report  attach  their  signatures,  do 
so  as  individuals  and  in  no  way  commit  the  Churches  or  Societies 
of  which  they  are  members.  The  acceptance  of  the  Report  by 
a  signatory  denotes  agreement  with  the  general  substance  of  the 
Report,  but  not  necessarily  with  every  detail. 
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Parallels  and  Illustrations  from  the  Work  of  the 
Church  in  non-Christian  Lands. 

To  anyone  who  from  the  point  of  view  of  Africa 
and  the  East  has  watched  discussions  ranging  round 
the  League  of  Nations,  few  things  have  been  more 
remarkable  than  the  constant  oblivion  of  anything 
beyond  Europe,  America  and  Japan.  The  fact  of 
oblivion  may  be  sufficiently  verified  in  the  news- 
papers from  1917  onwards.  Yet,  if  he  have  an 
imagination,  every  Christian,  and  indeed  every  lover 
of  his  kind,  ought  to  take  it  as  a  guiding  principle 
that  such  a  policy  must  be  related  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  even  to-day 
hardly  any  of  our  problems  escape  the  complication 
of  foreign  factors,  and  that  a  generation  hence  the 
social  conditions  of  the  great  countries  of  the  East, 
of  Africa  and  of  South  America  will  modify  the 
daily  lot  and  opportunity  of  each  family  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  rapid  increase  of  communications 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  is  one  guarantee  of  this, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  flying  and 
wireless  will  advance  far  beyond  the  beginnings  of 
to-day. 

For  another  reason  it  is  essential  that  the  home 
Church  should  be  alert  to  study  the  spiritual  and 
social  conditions  of  foreign  lands.  Larger  numbers 
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of  our  own  people  go  abroad  every  year.  There  is, 
then,  a  special  call  to  face  the  fact  that  men  and 
women  who  have  made  Christian  profession  in 
England  cast  it  to  the  winds  after  a  few  weeks  in  a 
foreign  station.  There  is  a  pathetic  regularity 
about  the  process.  It  is  true  that  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  were.  Increase  of  communications 
has  also  brought  a  measure  of  blessing,  home 
influences  are  not  quite  so  far  away  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  state  with  too  strong  an  emphasis  how  serious 
the  problem  still  remains.  Yet  for  the  most  part 
the  Churches  in  Britain  are  indifferent.  They  take 
little  trouble  to  write  letters  of  introduction  for 
their  migrating  members,  and  they  give  but  poor 
support  to  the  Societies  which  try  to  put  Colonial 
Churches  on  their  feet.  It  almost  seems  as  if  we 
are  back  in  the  Old  Testament  theory  that  our  God 
is  the  God  of  the  British  Isles  and  that  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  our  sons  and  daughters  in  a  strange 
land  to  sing  the  songs  and  hold  the  faith  of  Zion. 
Surely  if  we  have  a  Christian  interest  in  those  whom 
we  have  trained,  it  is  as  essential  that  they  should 
be  Christian  in  Calcutta  or  Johannesburg  as  in 
Manchester  or  Southampton.  It  follows  that  we 
ought  far  more  consciously  to  train  the  people  of 
our  Churches  in  an  understanding  of  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  they  may  have  to  live  the  Christian 
life,  and  in  the  second  place  to  give  more  intelligent 
backing  to  all  the  agencies  for  European  work  in 
these  distant  lands.  For  my  own  part  I  find  it 
hard  to  see  how  we  can  hope  to  isolate  the  condition 
of  the  whites  from  that  of  the  coloured  peoples 
among  whom  they  live,  and  from  whom  so  many 
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visitors  and  students  come  to  us.  In  other  words, 
it  is  only  logical  that  we  should  also  support  Foreign 
Missions. 

One  burning  need  ought  to  be  stated  in  plain 
terms.  In  the  whirlpool  where  East  and  West 
meet  there  is  probably  nothing  more  unchristian, 
probably,  too,  nothing  characteristically  more  Anglo- 
Saxon,  than  racial  prejudice.1  In  this  country 
many  Christian  families  will  receive  a  coloured  man 
and  give  him  sympathetic  hospitality.  They  will 
feel  that  their  lives  are  more  interesting  because 
they  do  so.  People  of  those  same  families,  after  a 
month  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  Eastern  port,  will 
tell  you  that  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"  natives."  This  change  represents  a  moral  decadence 
which  marks  the  Church's  failure,  and  in  the  next 
few  years  must  have  terrible  reactions  upon  our 
spiritual  life,  if  it  is  not  arrested.  In  the  first  place 
we  are  called  to  let  the  sunlight  of  God's  view  of  man 
into  every  breeding-place  for  the  microbes  of  race 
antagonism,  and  in  the  second  place  consciously  to 
try  to  inoculate  our  people  against  the  infection  they 
will  find  in  the  mixed  society  to  which  they  go. 

The  Church  at  home,  for  its  own  sake,  is  intimately 
concerned  with  social  and  religious  problems  abroad. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
page.  The  whole  missionary  undertaking  is  just  as 

1  It  is  impossible  to  keep  mentioning  the  different  races  with 
which  our  own  people,  or  the  similar  American  type,  are  con- 
stantly coming  into  relation.  We  shall  in  general  speak  of  the 
East,  but  in  doing  so  we  shall  think  all  the  time  of  Africa,  of  the 
Pacific,  of  Mesopotamia,  to  some  extent  of  South  America  and 
even  of  the  Southern  States. 
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intimately  concerned  with  the  success  at  home  of 
efforts  like  this  Conference,  and  of  all  else  that  makes 
for  social  regeneration.  Nothing  has  done  more 
to  paralyse  the  influence  of  Christian  Missions  among 
the  better  educated  classes  of  the  East  than  what 
they  have  read,  or  in  visiting  have  seen,  of  the  social 
conditions  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Un- 
fortunately visitors  from  the  East  have  far  more 
chances  of  seeing  and  reading  about  the  diseases  of 
our  civilisation  than  of  coming  into  contact  with 
the  forces  which  feed  and  renew  its  life.  Indian 
students  see  Bloomsbury  and  the  theatre  quarter 
of  London  ;  they  do  not  see  nearly  so  much  of  the 
solid  Christian  goodness  of  suburban  homes.  The 
result  is  that,  with  a  frequency  which  people  in 
this  country  would  hardly  credit,  the  sins  of  this 
"  Christian  "  land  are  cast  in  the  teeth  of  any  man 
who  tries  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  educated 
classes.  Even  on  our  political  relations  the  same 
impression  of  moral  failure  in  the  West  has  had  a 
dangerous  effect.  The  Indian  or  Japanese  leader 
undervalues  the  possibility  of  support  from  a 
country  which  is  not  more  successful  in  ordering  its 
own  house.  One  extreme  instance  may  be  given  to 
show  how  social  conditions  at  home  stop  the  mouth 
of  the  missionary.  A  certain  Missionary  Society 
runs  a  ship  in  the  Pacific,  with  half  a  dozen  white 
officers  and  a  native  crew.  Some  four  years  ago 
an  epidemic  of  influenza  carried  off  so  many  of  the 
crew  that  the  rest  fell  into  panic  and  had  to  be  sent 
home.  They  were  replaced  by  white  sailors.  But 
it  was  only  for  one  voyage.  In  the  Christian  or 
semi-Christian  islands  to  which  the  ship  went,  the 
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scandal  that  was  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  white 
crew  was  so  challenging  that  before  the  next  voyage 
it  was  felt  to  be  imperative  to  secure  a  crew  of 
natives  *  once  more.  When  the  matter  was  reported 
in  London,  a  man  with  wide  naval  experience 
pointed  out  that  we  must  trace  the  origin  of  our 
shame  in  the  quarters  provided  for  merchant  seamen 
on  many  of  our  sea-going  lines.  "  If  you  treat  men 
as  brutes,"  he  said,  "  you  mustn't  wonder  if  they 
behave  like  brutes."  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and 
London  fight  against  the  message  of  Jesus,  as  long 
as  they  provide  filthy  quarters  for  their  sailor- 
men. 

One  more  thing  should  be  said  to  help  to  outline 
the  problem.  The  sins  of  our  Western  civilisation 
are  for  the  most  part  automatic  developments  of 
carelessness  and  selfishness,  but  are  not  really 
intended  by  the  society  in  which  they  grow.  In 
many  of  these  more  primitive  communities  and 
among  some  of  the  great  Eastern  peoples,  where  the 
white  man  turns  any  stone  under  which  he  is  likely 
to  find  a  dollar,  the  evil  is  of  a  more  crude,  deliberate 
and  indeed  diabolical,  kind.  There  is  deliberate  ex- 
ploitation, deliberate  cheating,  deliberate  smuggling 
of  noxious  drugs.  At  a  farmers'  meeting  held  in 
July  1919  a  farmer  in  South  Africa  advocated  the 
systematic  supply  of  drink  to  natives,  because,  while 
they  remained  sober,  they  were  making  too  much 
progress  to  be  treated  any  longer  as  serfs.  British  and 

1  In  a  general  statement  of  this  kind  the  word  "  native  "  is 
unavoidable.  It  is  used  with  no  sense  of  indignity  and  merely  to 
distinguish  the  people  who  actually  belong  to  the  country  from 
the  '*  foreigners  "  who  do  not. 
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American  firms  made  public  rejoicing  that  China 
was  likely  to  be  freed  from  the  opium  which  had 
cursed  her  and  set  afoot  immediate  plans  for 
breweries  in  China  to  provide  a  substitute.  Among 
this  unholy  fraternity  the  Americans  were  in  a 
better  position  than  the  rest,  because  after  pro- 
hibition brewing  plants  were  going  cheap.  It  is 
possible  in  England  to  ignore  the  aggregation  of  evil. 
In  Africa  and  the  East  it  comes  to  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  between  the  little  unsupported  army  of  God 
and  all  the  devils  that  can  possess  Man's  soul. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  social  problems  of  other  lands  in  mind.  In 
the  short  space  available  I  can  only  give  a  summary 
of  the  Christian  forces  working  to  change  the  out- 
ward conditions  of  human  life,  in  connection  as  a 
rule  with  the  Missionary  Societies.1 

We  will  ask  first  what  has  been  the  general  in- 
fluence of  the  missionary  in  his  relation  to  civilisations 
of  various  levels,  and  then  we  will  ask  what  is  the 
more  recent  tendency  of  the  Missions  and  the 
Churches  which  under  God  the  Missions  have  been 
privileged  to  create. 

(i)  The  missionary  and  the  primitive  community. — 
The  primitive  community  was  almost  invariably 
wanting  in  civilisation.  The  moment  any  house- 
hold began  seriously  to  attend  to  the  message  of  the 
Gospel,  the  missionary  was  bound  to  consider 
how  the  social  life  around  would  affect  its  growth 
towards  and  in  Christianity.  He  told  the  warriors 

1  A  certain  amount  of  further  information  can  be  obtained  in 
my  own  small  book,  Social  Problems  and  the  East,  to  be  got  from 
any  Missionary  Society  or  the  Student  Movement. 
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to  cease  from  fighting.  Were  they,  then,  to  hang 
about  their  villages,  doing  no  labour  and  probably 
giving  way  to  sexual  excesses  ?  Their  use  of  their 
natural  resources  was  ignorant  and  wasteful.  In 
many  cases  their  poverty  was  wretched  and,  if  the 
weather  was  unkind,  famines  swept  down  upon 
them  and  found  no  reserves  or  relief  to  mitigate 
their  horror.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
missionaries  of  old  days,  speaking  in  their  English 
Churches  an  evangelical  phraseology  which  has 
well-nigh  disappeared,  without  exception  and  as  it 
were  by  instinct  threw  themselves  into  social 
training  as  an  essential  part  of  their  Gospel.  They 
hewed  out  harbours  (the  chance  of  communication 
widened  the  imagination  and  made  people  fitter 
to  understand  the  Bible)  and  started  industries, 
such  as  those  for  which  on  many  of  their  stations 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  so  great  a  reputation. 
Some  of  their  enterprises  have  helped  to  raise  the 
economic  life  of  large  communities,  and  some  have 
opened  a  new  door  of  dignity  and  usefulness  for 
women. 

Then,  again,  when  the  group  of  catechumens  had 
grown  sufficiently  to  affect  the  corporate  life,  it  was 
natural  to  call  in  the  missionary  as  arbitrator  in 
quarrels.  Soon  this  function  was  yoked  with  that 
of  legislation.  Of  recent  years,  as  the  Churches 
have  become  strong  enough,  Church  Councils  and 
other  such  bodies  have  taken  over  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  scandals,  with  the  making  and  enforcing 
of  Church  laws,  and  the  foreigner  has  wisely  resigned 
his  office.  One  of  the  results  of  Christianity  has 
been  that  well-known  native  Christians,  because  they 
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can  be  trusted,  are  called  in  to  settle  controversies 
among  non-Christians. 

The  more  intelligent  administrators,  as  they 
express  themselves,  for  instance,  in  the  Government 
Commissions  of  South  African  education,  have  been 
distressed  and  alarmed  by  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
old  native  beliefs,  the  cement,  as  it  were,  by  which 
the  tribe  was  held  together.  It  is  sometimes 
suggested  that  missionaries  broke  up  the  tribal  life. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  earlier  days  and  among  the 
less  stable  missions  of  the  present  time  there  have 
appeared  tendencies  to  cut  away  everything  tradi- 
tional and  tribal  as  being  contrary  to  the  Gospel. 
But  missionaries  of  better  mental  training  and  more 
modern  sympathy  seek  to  destroy  as  little  as  possible 
and  to  make  the  Gospel  the  fulfilment  of  the  best 
in  every  previous  tradition  of  the  land.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  measure 
of  destruction.  Setting  the  captive  free,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  healing  the  sick,  all  have  their 
negative  as  well  as  their  positive  aspect.  There  are 
sure  to  be  things  you  must  sweep  away  before  you 
can  build  the  Kingdom.  But  the  missionary  does 
put  something  in  the  place  of  what  he  shatters. 
It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  ideas  imported  by 
Western  society  are  not  a  whit  less  disintegrating 
and  that  they  offer  no  substitute  for  the  moral 
sanctions  and  ideals  which  they  have  eaten  away. 
Indeed  few  who  are  not  influenced  by  religious 
feeling  realise  that  there  is  anything  to  lose,  or  that  a 
process  of  rapid  erosion  is  going  on.  To  put  it 
shortly,  the  undermining  of  the  old  standards  is 
inevitable.  The  vital  question  is :  Who  will  show 
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us  any  good  to  put  in  their  place  ?  On  the  authority 
of  some  of  the  wisest  observers  we  may  answer  that 
it  is  only  the  Christian  Church  and  men  who,  if 
not  religious  in  profession,  have  the  religious  mind. 

Two  instances  may  be  quoted  in  proof.  First, 
several  of  the  Commissions  referred  to  in  South 
Africa  have  stated  in  print  their  judgment  that  for 
the  future  well-being  of  the  natives  Christianity 
was  essential.  The  second  fact  is  that  in  the 
Groups  in  the  Pacific  where  Western  contacts 
have  been  allowed  to  do  their  work,  unmitigated 
and  unchristianised,  the  natives  have  largely  died 
out.  Where  Christianity  has  offered  a  means  of 
interpreting,  conquering  and  assimilating  the  new 
forces  which  enter  from  Australia,  the  populations 
are  holding  their  own,  and  in  some  rather  surprising 
cases  even  increasing.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  physical  life  of  several  primitive  peoples 
depends  on  Christian  Missions  and  on  the  generous 
support  and  co-operation  of  certain  more  en- 
lightened Governments.  It  is  good  that  the 
influence  of  many  administrations  is  showing  itself 
more  pro-native  every  year,  and  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  to  welcome  the  co-operation  of  Missions, 
notably  on  the  educational  side. 

(2)  The  missionary  and  the  oppressed  in  the 
greater  nations. — In  every  land  the  missionary  has 
stood  for  enfranchisement.  The  mass  movements 
in  India  have  lifted  the  Christian  to  such  a  level  of 
independence  that  the  non-Christians  from  the 
same  divisions  of  the  out-castes  are  following  their 
example  and  asserting  themselves  politically  in  an 
entirely  new  way.  The  missionary  has  almost 
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always  been  the  champion  of  the  oppressed.  He 
has  sought  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  foot-binding  in 
China,  the  caste  system  in  India  and  the  killing  of 
unwanted  girl  babies,  or,  as  in  Africa,  the  murder 
of  twins.  The  whole  conception  of  womanhood 
takes  a  different  level  where  Christianity  can  make 
itself  heard. 

(3)  The  missionary  and  the  independent  classes. — 
The  third  section  is  the  average  community  of  good 
standing.  For  pure  emancipation  this  group  will 
obviously  have  little  need  of  Christian  social  activity ; 
but  through  education,  High  Schools  have  done  a 
great  social  work,  and  for  the  most  part  wisely.  So 
have  Mission  Hospitals.  The  missionary  has  been 
the  importing  agency  for  the  noblest  ideas  of  the 
West,  and  particularly  for  ideas  of  public  service. 

But  there  are  dangers  just  ahead.  Where 
Christian  groups  have  been  raised  socially  and 
economically  by  missionary  teaching,  there  is  a 
risk  that  we  may  create  some  of  that  selfish  pre- 
occupation with  personal  interests  which  we  are 
just  trying  to  abolish  in  the  Church  of  our  own 
land.  The  message  of  individual  liberty,  responsi- 
bility and  redemption  may  be  misinterpreted  as 
justifying  the  competitive  system.  Therefore  it 
should  be  the  declared  policy  of  a  Mission  to  call 
men  away  from  the  lust  for  acquisition  and  lead 
them  in  a  Christian  campaign  for  fellowship.  It  is 
encouraging,  however,  to  see  the  degree  to  which 
bands  of  Christians  in  the  great  Churches  of  the 
East  are  leading  in  movements  for  social  welfare. 
Certain  Japanese  Christians,  for  instance,  stand  out 
from  other  employers  because  of  their  efforts  to 
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improve  the  condition  of  their  work-people.  Again, 
Mr.  Basil  Mathews  has  two  striking  articles  in 
Outzvard  Bound  for  May  and  June  1923,  on  Toyshiko 
Kagawa,  a  labour  leader  and  apostle  of  the  Kobe 
labour  tenements,  who  under  modern  industrial 
conditions  seems  to  deserve  the  title  of  "  the  St. 
Francis  of  the  Japanese  slums." 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  claim  too  much 
credit  for  Missions  and  the  missionary.  As  a 
foreigner  the  missionary  is  always  somewhat  detached 
from  the  organised  life  of  the  community,  and  in 
many  earlier  instances  attained  an  external 
authority  which  enabled  him  to  snap  his  fingers  at 
popular  prejudice.  The  result  was  that  to  attack 
vested  interests  such  as  caste  in  India,  or  foot- 
binding  in  China,  was  much  easier  for  him  than  for 
the  Christians  of  the  country.  Sometimes  mission- 
aries have  kept  rosy  spectacles  for  the  little  weak- 
nesses of  their  own  people  and  a  darker  pair  with 
which  to  study  "  heathen "  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  missionaries  of  the  highest  rank  have  been 
noted  for  their  protest  against  the  action  of  their 
countrymen.  The  martyrdom  of  John  Smith  of 
Demerara  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  championship 
of  native  rights  by  John  Philip  of  South  Africa,  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Selwyn,  or  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Andrews  to-day,  have  done  much  to  remove  the 
sins  and  unchristian  abuses  of  which  the  white  man 
would  otherwise  have  been  guilty,  and  to  set  a 
higher  standard. 

Now  for  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  tendencies  for  the 
future. 

(a)  The    unconscious    economic    demand    which 
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influenced  the  old  missionary  is  giving  way  to  a 
conscious  economic  demand,  especially  on  behalf  of 
the  more  primitive  and  neglected.  Certain  mass 
movement  areas,  for  instance,  can  never  support 
their  Churches  as  long  as  their  people  count  them- 
selves fortunate  to  get  one  meal  a  day.  Advance 
in  economic  life  is  seen  to  be  part  of  the  life  abundant 
which  the  New  Testament  promises.  Closely  allied 
with  this  tendency  is  the  new  tendency  in  education. 
Thinkers  on  education  in  every  country  are  telling 
us  that  we  must  reconstruct  our  system  so  as  to 
train  our  boys  and  girls  in  and  for  their  normal  life. 
At  the  present  time  all  India  is  buzzing  with  dis- 
cussion of  the  Moga  school,  where  the  best  educa- 
tional principles  of  America  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  economic  needs  of  the  poorest  section 
of  the  Punjab  population,  and  where  the  lessons  of 
the  most  impressive  changes  in  negro  education  in  the 
Southern  States  have  been  applied  with  discrimina- 
tion to  one  Province  of  India.  One  part  of  this 
theory  insists  that  the  village  school  ought  to  be  a 
community  institution,  i.  e.  that  it  should  continue 
the  education  of  the  adults  of  the  village  and  supply 
to  them  interest  and  stimulus  in  a  religious  atmo- 
sphere. The  application  to  Mission  problems  among 
the  depressed  class  is  obvious. 

Nationalism  brings  its  contribution  and  adds 
more  weight  to  the  moving  scale.  Amid  much 
frothy  speaking  and  much  desire  which,  though 
genuine,  is  not  genuine  enough  to  be  patient  in 
opposition  or  to  bear  suffering,  there  is  a  wonderful 
growth  in  the  truest  patriotism.  In  every  land, 
there  are  a  few  apostolic  souls  who  are  search- 
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ing  around  for  the  remedy  by  which  their  people 
may  be  delivered.  At  the  same  moment  missionary 
enthusiasm  in  the  West  is  linking  itself  so  closely 
with  social  problems  that  many  missionary  candidates 
are  deliberately  seeking  means  to  extend  the  social 
message  of  the  Gospel.  The  two  sections  come  into 
mutual  fellowship,  and  the  missionary  finds  that  in 
social  service,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  co-operative 
kind:  he  has  a  weapon  for  the  best  sort  of  evangelism. 
The  legislation  of  the  Ceylon  Government  in  a 
matter  of  housing  was  actually  based  on  a  systematic 
inquiry  conducted  by  the  boys  of  Trinity  College, 
Kandy.  Plainly,  too,  Missions  have  it  in  them  to 
supply  that  new  training  in  character  which  is 
essential  if  on  democratic  terms  the  countries  of  the 
East  and  Africa  are  to  govern  themselves. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  none  of  these 
things  happens  within  a  ring  fence.  Outside  the 
circle  of  confessed  Christians  there  is  in  all  cases  a 
mass — in  India  an  enormous  mass — of  people  whose 
thought  is  saturated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
the  Christian  ideas  and  ideals.  This  is  nowhere 
more  manifest  than  in  the  criticism  of  hoary  injustice 
and  social  inequality. 

Looking  further  still  into  the  future,  we  may  see 
the  day  approaching  when  the  Churches  of  the  great 
Eastern  lands,  so  far  importers  of  Christian  teaching 
and  guidance,  will  begin  an  export  traffic  to  the 
Western  Church  of  a  value  which  as  yet  we  have  no 
standards  to  measure.  The  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation,  which  met  in  Peking  in  1922, 
discussed  social  questions,  and  notably  the  problem 
of  war,  and  drew  much  that  gave  life  and  point 
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to  its  discussions  from  the  fearless,  energetic 
thinking  of  the  younger  Christian  students  of  India, 
China  and  Japan.  The  Shanghai  Conference,  about 
the  same  time,  laid  down  canons  for  the  improve- 
ment of  industrial  conditions  with  a  courage  which 
should  inspirit  other  Churches.  About  twelve 
months  ago  in  India  I  met  a  young  Indian  leader, 
facing  the  problem  of  the  education  of  his  particular 
community  and  leading  a  radical  movement  for  a 
new  type  of  Christian  College.  I  can  only  mention 
here  two  of  the  thoughts  that  moved  him  most. 
The  first  was  that  his  community  must  be  put  into  a 
position  of  unity  with  other  communities  till  now 
thought  to  be  its  rivals,  and  that  this  unity  must  be 
regarded  as  an  instrument  for  the  service  of  India 
as  a  whole.  Second,  that  it  was  waste  of  time  to 
talk  of  Christianity  for  India  to-day,  unless  it  was 
aiming  with  more  literal  faith  to  accept  and  apply 
the  New  Testament  standards  in  regard  to  wealth, 
rank,  brotherhood  and  all  the  organisations  of  daily 
life.  Such  voices  from  the  East  will  speak  to  the 
Churches  of  the  West  with  a  startling  emphasis, 
and  we  shall  receive  their  message  as  something  which 
God  could  only  speak  through  Eastern  lips. 

In  closing,  one  thing  more  must  be  said.  This 
Report  speaks  of  fellowship  between  Christian  bodies. 
There  is  still  a  sad  measure  of  denominational 
difference  in  the  Mission-field,  but  there  is  a  co- 
operation and  a  Christian  freemasonry  among 
missionaries,  and  in  most  quarters  among  Christian 
converts,  which  are  too  little  known  in  England. 
Nor  are  there  many  groups  in  this  country  (perhaps 
none,  if  we  take  into  account  the  amount  of  active 
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and  organised  co-operation  which  is  involved) 
where  there  is  so  much  simple  acceptance  of  the 
blessing  of  divergent  types  of  Christian  thinking, 
so  much  warm  and  positive  comradeship  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  as  in  the  Conference  of  British  Missionary 
Societies  started  after  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of 
1910.  This  is  not  less  marked  on  its  international 
side.  The  friends  of  Missions  have  learnt  something 
at  least  of  what  is  asked  in  the  chapter  of  this  book 
which  deals  with  co-operation. 

FRANK  LENWOOD. 
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7.  Discussion  in  Church  Services. 

Training  of  the  Ministry  Section 

8.  A  suggested  Syllabus  for  an  elementary  Social  Science  Course  in 

Theological  Colleges. 

Service  Section 

9.  American  Community  Budgets. 

Organisation  Section 

10.  The  Cambridge  House  Bulletins. 

11.  Proposed  Co-operation  in  Christian  Newspapers. 

12.  The  American  Federal  Council  Organisation. 

Worship  Section 

13.  The  Social  References  in  Christian  Litanies  and  Prayers. 

The  Church  Fellowship  Section 

14.  The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Table. 

15.  The  Place  of  Recreation  in  Church  Life. 
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i.  SOME    EXAMPLES   OF   CHRISTIAN    SOCIAL 
MANIFESTOES 

(a)  MANIFESTO  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Facing  the  social  issues  involved  in  reconstruction,  the  American 
Churches,  through  their  common  council,  have  recently  affirmed, 
as  Christian  Churches : 

1.  "  That  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  those  of  essential  democracy 

and  express  themselves  through  brotherhood  and  the 
co-operation  of  all  groups.  We  deplore  class  struggle  and 
declare  against  all  class  domination,  whether  of  capital  or 
labour.  Sympathising  with  labours  desire  for  a  better 
day  and  an  equitable  share  in  the  profits  and  management 
of  industry,  we  stand  for  orderly  and  progressive  social 
reconstruction  instead  of  revolution  by  violence. 

2.  "  That  an  ordered  and  constructive  democracy  in  industry 

is  as  necessary  as  political  democracy,  and  that  collective 
bargaining  and  the  sharing  of  shop  control  and  manage- 
ment are  inevitable  steps  in  its  attainment. 

3.  "  That  the  first  charge  upon  industry  should  be  that  of  a 

wage  sufficient  to  support  an  American  standard  of  living. 
To  that  end  we  advocate  the  guarantee  of  a  minimum 
wage,  the  control  of  unemployment  through  Government 
labour  exchanges,  public  works,  land  settlement,  social 
insurance  and  experimentation  in  profit  sharing  and 
co-operative  ownership. 

4.  "  That   women    should   have    full    political    and    economic 

equality  with  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  a  maximum 
eight-hour  day.  We  declare  for  the  abolition  of  night 
work  by  women,  and  the  abolition  of  child  labour ;  and 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  safeguards  to  insure  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  health  of  the  mothers  and 
children  of  the  race." 
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(i)  A   RESOLUTION   OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES 
OF   CHINA  AT  SHANGHAI,   MAY   1922 

"  In  full  realisation  of  the  swift  oncoming  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial system  from  the  West,  the  Committee  urges  that  the  Church 
fearlessly  take  the  lead  in  the  forming  of  such  public  opinion  as 
shall  prevent  a  repetition  in  China  of  the  industrial  tragedies  of 
the  West  and  as  shall  put  China  in  line  with  the  other  civilised 
countries  which  have  endorsed  the  industrial  standards  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

"  The  Committee  asks  the  Church  to  take  this  international 
standard  as  its  ultimate  goal,  and  for  the  immediate  future  to 
endorse  and  promote  the  following  three  points  :  No  employment 
of  children  under  twelve ;  one  day's  rest  in  seven ;  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  health  of  workers  by  short  hours,  improved  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  use  of  safety  devices. 

"  It  also  recommends  that  in  connection  with  the  National 
Christian  Council  a  Council  on  Economic  and  Industrial  Problems 
be  formed,  with  a  permanent  secretary;  and  that  the  training  of 
social  workers  be  given  as  strong  consideration  as  is  at  present 
given  in  the  fields  of  education  and  medicine." 

The  first  Conference  of  the  Christian  Church  of  China  adopted  the 
above  -proposal  as  it  was  thus  presented  to  them  by  its  Committee. 

(0  A  KINGSTON  MANIFESTO 

WHEREAS  there  has  seemed  to  be  conflict  and  disagreement 
between  the  ideals  of  the  Christian  Churches  and  the  ideals  of 
Labour,  we  jointly  desire  to  affirm  our  common  agreement  to  tie 
following  principles  and  objects. 

PRINCIPLES  : 

1.  That  every  human  being  is  of  infinite  and  equal  value,  because 

all  men  are  brethren,  having  a  common  origin. 

2.  That  as  world  citizens  we  are  members  one  of  another,  and 

therefore  have  mutual  obligations  of  service. 

3.  That  just  as  the  units  comprising  society  have  duties  and 

obligations  towards  society  as  a  whole,  so  organised  society 
has  a  duty  towards  its  members  of  seeing  that  all  have  the 
opportunity  of  securing  all  that  is  essential  to  the  living  of 
a  good  and  complete  life. 
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4-  That  there  is  a  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  every  man 
to  labour  with  all  his  strength  and  intelligence  for  the 
common  good. 

5.  That,  production  and  service  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
being  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all,  the  pursuit  of  personal 
gain  as  the  main  end  of  life  is  both  anti-social  and  anti- 
Christian. 

OBJECTS  : 

1.  The  securing  for  all  of  an  adequate  share  of  the  mental 

and  material  wealth  of  the  world  so  that  all  may  be  brought 
up  in  health  and  vigour. 

2.  The  securing  for  all  of  reasonable  leisure  to  allow  of  the 

highest  development  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  powers. 

3.  The  securing  for  all  of  such  dwellings  and  environments  as 

shall  make  for  the  upgrowth  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  people. 

4..  The  securing  for  all  of  a  liberal  education,  involving  a  know- 
ledge of  religious,  ethical  and  scientific  thought  such  as 
will  result  in  strength  and  purity  of  character. 

5.  The  upholding  and  promoting  by  all  the  means  in  our  power 
of  social  purity  and  temperance,  the  sanctity  of  home  life, 
the  humanising  of  our  penal  code,  and  the  building  up  of 
a  true  and  effective  League  of  Nations  and  Peoples,  based 
upon  the  principles  above  stated. 

The  undersigned  hereby  call  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  Kingston 
and  District  to  judge  all  great  questions  of  the  day  as  they  arise 
in  the  light  of  the  above  principles,  and  endeavour  to  bring  about 
the  realisation  of  the  above  objects. 

(Signed  by  twenty  of  the  Clergy  and  Ministers  and  by  nineteen 
members  of  the  Kingston  Divisional  Labour  Party  on  February  26, 
1921.) 

00  A  MANIFESTO   SIGNED   BY   FIFTY  NORWICH 
MINISTERS 

We,  the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  Christian  religion, 
conscious  of  the  industrial  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  our  time, 
and  desirous  of  a  better  social  order,  have  felt  impelled  to  issue  a 
simple  declaration  of  some  convictions  we  share  in  common. 
And  this  we  do  especially  with  a  twofold  object :  To  express  our 
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sense  of  the  social  responsibility  of  Christian  people,  and  also  to 
urge  upon  them  a  deeper  study  of  and  concern  for  the  great  issues 
that  are  involved  in  what  is  called  the  social  question. 

We  are  agreed  that  since  Christian  character  can  only  be  wrought 
out  in  social  life,  it  is  the  urgent  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
interpret,  for  all  who  own  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  principles 
that  must  guide  their  conduct  therein.  Further,  though  the 
Church  cannot  speak  with  authority  to  those  who  deny  its  faith, 
yet  we  hold  it  to  be  the  Church's  duty  to  proclaim  the  Christian 
ideal  as  the  only  one  that  can  answer  the  needs  of  the  world. 

We  are  agreed  that  the  following  main  principles  must  be  the 
Christian's  guide.  Every  human  being  is  of  equal  and  infinite 
value ;  this  value  can  only  be  realised  in  the  purpose  of  his  life. 
The  Christian  purpose  is  the  service  of  God  in  and  through  the 
service  of  man,  and  material  things  only  find  a  value  in  so  far  as 
they  minister  to  that  service. 

With  these  principles  for  our  guide,  we  are  agreed  that  the 
Christian  who  is  seeking  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  can  be  satisfied  with  no  ideal  that  makes 
less  than  the  following  demands : 

Since  the  Christian  purpose  is  service,  industry  should  be 
guided  by  the  needs  of  all,  and  not  by  the  mere  desire  for  pro- 
fits. No  man  may  shirk  his  just  and  appropriate  share  in 
that  service  :  every  man  should  have  his  just  and  appropriate 
share  in  its  control  and  its  fruits,  since  no  one  may  be  treated 
as  a  mere  hand  or  means  of  production.  Thus  industry 
becomes  the  work  of  free  men,  and  the  joy  of  service  thus 
restored  is  the  only  thing  that  can  produce  good  work. 

Service  must  also  be  the  guiding  principle  in  the  use  of  talents, 
opportunities  and  material  goods.  This  implies,  for  instance, 
that  the  Christian  will  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  use  his  vote  and 
to  take  his  share  in  local  and  national  government.  He  will 
not  seek  to  accumulate  for  his  own  use  more  material  wealth 
than  is  necessary  for  efficient  service,  and  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  all  men  are  enabled  in  like  manner  to  render 
their  most  efficient  service  also. 

The  education  of  every  person  should  aim  at  the  develop- 
ment of  his  whole  personality  in  order  that  he  may  render 
to  his  fellows  to  the  fullest  degree  that  service  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted. 
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Facility  for  such  education  as  shall  make  this  possible 
should  be  open  equally  to  everyone,  irrespective  of  his 
parents'  financial  resources,  and  this  without  eliminating  the 
responsibility  of  the  parent  or  the  student. 

Everyone  should  have  a  home  that  is  not  liable  to  destruc- 
tion by  unemployment,  etc.  (as  is  recognised  by  many  public 
bodies  to-day),  with  full  opportunity  therein  to  realise  and 
enjoy  goodness,  beauty  and  truth. 

The  enjoyment  of  all  such  opportunities  should  be  dependent 
on  a  man's  willingness  to  serve  his  fellow-men. 

This,  we  are  agreed,  is  the  least  that  the  ideal  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  will  demand,  when  applied  to  social  life,  and  we  believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  publicly  to  own  that  the  principles 
of  Christ  are  consistent  with  no  smaller  ideal,  and  to  press  on  all 
its  children  their  urgent  duty  to  seek  its  fulfilment ;  nor  can  any 
considerations  of  mere  economic  expediency  justify  a  Christian  in 
refusing  to  take  part  in  this  endeavour. 

While  we  are  agreed  that  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  attempt 
to  lay  down  the  method  by  which  this  ideal  is  to  be  reached,  we 
venture  to  make  the  following  appeal  for  immediate  action  to  all 
who  acknowledge  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Master  and 
Guide. 

To  the  Christian  employer  we  say  that  we  recognise  to  the 
full  the  load  of  responsibility  that  at  present  he  carries ;  but  we 
appeal  to  him  to  remember  that  those  he  employs  are  his  brothers, 
and  to  take  them  into  his  confidence  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  expressing  freely  their  views  as  to  the 
best  method  of  making  their  common  task  a  real  service  to  the 
community. 

To  the  Christian  employee  we  say  that  we  recognise  his  work 
as  sendee  in  God's  Kingdom  of  equal  value  with  any  other,  and 
we  appeal  to  him  to  do  his  best  in  that  service,  treating  all  his 
fellows  as  brothers,  and  accepting  the  principle  that  it  is  as  unjust 
for  the  workers  to  withhold  a  part  of  their  productive  power,  if 
by  so  doing  they  injure  the  community,  as  it  is  for  manufacturers 
to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  raising  prices. 

To  the  Christian  investor  we  say  that  he  cannot  shirk  his  share 

of  the  responsibility  for  the  results  of  our  industrial  system,  and 

we  appeal  to  him  to  regard  his  wealth  as  a  trust,  and  to  do  his 

best  to  insure  that  no  enterprise  in  which  he  shares  exploits  his 
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fellow-men  or  ministers  to  the  luxury  of  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the 
needs  of  all. 

To  all  Christian  men  and  women  we  say  that,  as  consumers, 
they  ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  conditions  under  which 
goods  are  produced  and  services  rendered,  and  we  appeal  to  them 
to  seek  to  understand  these  conditions  and  to  help  to  create  a 
righteous  public  opinion  that  will  refuse  to  seek  a  bargain  at  the 
expense  of  the  welfare  of  brother  men. 

For  the  great  tasks  of  our  day  we  need  supremely  spiritual 
vision  and  faith — faith  in  our  fellow-men,  faith  in  the  power  of 
spiritual  ideals  and,  above  and  beyond  all,  faith  in  the  redeeming 
grace  of  Christ^and  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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2.  EXAMPLES  OF  CONFERENCE  AND  LECTURE 
PROGRAMMES 

(a)  THE  UNITED  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL   SERVICE.      SWANWICK,    1923 

"  INDUSTRY  AND  HUMAN  NATURE  " 

Saturday,  June  23. — "  The  1924  Conference." 

Speaker  :  The  Rev.  C.  E.  RAVEN,  D.D. 

Sunday,  June  24. — Addresses  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  SAWBRIDGE,  the 
Rev.  Father  VINCENT  McNABB,  O.P.,  and  the  Rev.  SAMUEL 
HORTON,  thus  representing  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Free  Churches. 

Monday,  June  25. — "  The  True  Purpose  of  Industry  and  Men's 
Actual  Motives."  J 

Speaker  :    The  Rev.  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  D.Litt. 

Tuesday,  June  26. — "  How  is  the  Wage  System  related  to 
Capitalism  ?  " 

Speaker  :   Mr.  J.  J.  MALLON. 

Wednesday,  June  27. — "  Unemployment :   its  Causes  and  Remedy." 
Speaker :   Mr.  F.  D.  STUART. 

Thursday,  June  28. — "  Commerce  and  Christian  Principle." 
Speaker  :   Sir  GEORGE  PAISH. 

Friday,  June  29. — "  International  Reactions  in  Industry,  Com- 
merce and  Finance." 

Speaker  :   Mr.  E.  F.  WISE,  O.B.E. 

Saturday,  June  30. — "  Immediate  Possibilities   of  Industrial  Re 
form." 

Speakers :    Sir  MAX  MUSPRATT,  Bart. 
Mr  C.  G.  AMMON,  M.P. 

Sunday,  July  I. — "  Christ's  Judgment  of  Modern  Industry." 
Speaker  :   The  Rev.  A.  E.  GARVIE,  D.D. 

1  Each  subject  was  treated    first   in   a  lecture,   then    in    open 
discussion,  and  then  in  small  study  groups. 
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(b)  SUBJECTS  FOR  ADDRESSES  ON  CHRISTIANITY 
AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OFFERED  BY  THE 
AGENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP  AT  WIGAN 

1.  Some  Modern  Movements  towards  a  Christian  Social  Order. 

2.  Can  the  Church  make  Revolution  unnecessary  ?     Christ  or 

Chaos  ? 

3.  Christianity  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

4.  The  Christian  Socialists  :  Charles  Kingsley  and  F.  D.  Maurice. 

etc.  (one  or  three  Lectures). 

5.  John  Wesley  :   his  Life,  Times,  and  Social  Teaching. 

6.  Some  Modern  Christian  Social  Reformers. 

7.  The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Political  and  Social  Ideals. 

8.  Foreign  Missionary  Work  and  Social  Problems. 

9.  Christianity  and  Socialism.     Where  they  agree  and  where 

they  differ. 

10.  Utopias :   Old  and  New.     The  City  of  Man's  Dreams. 

11.  Karl  Marx  :   his  Life  and  Writings.     An  Appreciation  and  a 

Criticism. 

12.  Credit  and  Babies.     Birth  Control  and  our  present  Social 

Order. 

13.  The  Social  Philosophy  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  and  its  Influence 

on  Modern  Social  Ideals. 

14.  The  Policy  of  the  I.C.F.     A  reply  to  some  local  criticisms. 

15.  An  Open  Mind;   or,  The  Tragedy  of  "  eyes  that  see  not  and 

ears  that  hear  not,"  in  relation  to  our  Social  Order. 

1 6.  Mind,  Religion  and  Health.     Modern  Faith-healing  Move- 

ments. 

17.  Religion  and  Music. 

1 8.  The  Story  of  Democratic  and  Social  Hymns.     Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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(0  THE  METHOD  OF  THE   INDUSTRIAL   CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP   CRUSADES 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  with  these  Crusades. 
They  are  founded  on  the  belief  that,  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Christian  social  message,  a  wider  field  must  be  sought  than  that 
afforded  by  the  traditional  Mission. 

In  a  typical  Crusade  of  a  little  more  than  a  week,  special  preachers 
fill  the  pulpits  of  the  Churches  on  both  the  Sundays  comprised 
in  the  Crusade  period,  and  a  constant  stream  of  intercession  is 
ensured  both  before  and  during  the  mission.  The  fullest  co- 
operation, moreover,  of  the  clergy  and  Church  workers  is  sought 
and  welcomed.  But  the  distinctive  appeal  is  to  all  engaged  in 
industrial  and  commercial  life. 

For  the  Employers  there  are  specially  convened  meetings  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  local  Branch  of  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries,  the  Rotary  Club,  and,  in  the  afternoons, 
the  Invitation  Meeting  at  some  private  residence. 

For  the  Employed,  dinner-hour  meetings  are  held  at  the  pit- 
heads, factories  and  mills ;  and  open  debates  and  conferences 
arranged  with  Trade  Unionists,  together  with  sectional  meetings 
for  women,  business  girls,  school  teachers  and  the  like. 

All  these  various  groups  are  combined  in  the  great  "  Mass 
Meetings  "  held  nightly  in  the  largest  halls  the  town  affords,  which 
are  filled  to  overflowing. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  an  I.C.F.  Crusade  is  the  open-air  work.  "  Pitches  " 
are  manned  nightly,  by  a  team  of  some  half-dozen  Crusaders 
(men  and  women),  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  town.  Here, 
an  ordered  sequence  of  teaching  is  given,  relating  the  common 
facts  of  social  and  industrial  experience  with  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  especial  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
sacramental  nature  of  work.  Ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
questions  and  difficulties.  . 

Ultimately  the  challenge  is  a  twofold  one.  Professing  Christians 
are  urged  to  make  their  faith  operative  in  common  life,  while 
those  at  present  outside  the  Churches  are  invited  to  re-discover 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  their  best  aspirations 
for  a  new  social  order. 
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3.  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

(a)  BOOKS   ON  THE   SOCIAL   FUNCTION   OF  THE 
CHURCH 

(See   also   Bibliographies   in    the   Historical   Survey.) 

1.  The    Social    Function    of    the    Church.     Malcolm    Spencer. 

(Student  Christian  Movement.     4_r.  and  6s.) 

2.  The  Church  and  Social  Service.     Archbishops'   Committee's 

Report.     (S.P.C.K.     is.) 

3.  The    Social    Expression    of    Christianity.     David     Watson. 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton.     5/.) 

4.  The  Priest  and  Social  Action.     Fr.  Charles  Plater,  S.J.     (Long- 

mans, 1914.) 

(One  of  a  series  of  Manuals  for  Catholic  Priests  and  Students. 

O.p.) 

5.  Our   Social  Heritage.     Graham    Wallas.     (Allen   &   Unwin. 

I2/.  6d.) 

(Chapter  XII.     A  severe  criticism  of  the  Churches  by  one 

who  is  outside  them.) 

6.  The  Social  Gospel.     Harnack  and  Herrmann.     (Williams  & 

Norgate.     5/.) 

7.  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity.     B.  F.  Westcott.     (Macmillan. 

6,.) 

(See  especially  Part  I,  Chapter  V,  and  Part  II,  Chapters 

I-IV.) 

8.  The  Issue  of  Personal  Faith  in  Social  Service.     Will  Reason. 

(Congregational  Union,     is.     O.p.) 

9.  The   Social   Teaching   of    the    Bible.      Ed.    S.    E.    Keeble. 

(Kelly  &  Co.     zs.  6d.) 

10.  Gesta  Christi.     C.  L.  Brace.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.     6s.) 
(Rather  an  old  book  now,  but  it  contains  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  material  as  to  the  actual  influence  of  Christianity 
on  Society.) 
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11.  The  Key  to  the  World's  Progress.     C.  S.  Devas.     (Longmans. 

is.  and  2j.  6d.) 

(The  writer  is  a  Roman  Catholic ;   the  book  is  a  historical 

survey  of  the  Church's  influence  in  social  life.) 

12.  Christ    and     Civilisation.     (Free     Church     Council,     1910. 

los.  6d.} 

(A  collection  of  Essays  by  various  writers.  Chapter  XII, 
by  Sir  Henry  Jones,  warns  against  an  easy  identification  of 
Christianity  with  any  specific  social  or  political  programme.) 

13.  Protestantism    and    Progress.     E.    Troeltsch.     (Williams    & 

Norgate.     ^s.  6d.) 

14.  Christianzing   the   Social  Order.     W.  Rauschenbusch.     (The 

Macmillan  Co.     I2J.) 

(Chapter  II  contains  an  account  of  the  response  of  the 

Churches  in  America  to  the  challenge  of  the  social  gospel.) 

15.  The  Labour  Movement  and  the  Social  Catholic  Movement  in 

France.     P.  T.  Moon.     (Macmillan.     i8/.) 

(A  historical  monograph  on  French  Catholic  thought  in 

the  last  century.) 

16.  The   Christian   Use   of  Money.     Ed.   Lofthouse.     (Epworth 

Press.     3;.) 

(Contains  an  historical  survey  of  the  Church's  teaching 

about  money,  Chapters  IV  and  V.) 

17.  Property :     its    Duties    and    Rights.     By    various    authors. 

(Macmillan.) 

(A  fuller  treatment  than  16.) 

1 8.  Christianity   and   Industrial   Problems.     Archbishops'    Com- 

mittee's Report.     (S.P.C.K.     2j.) 

19.  Personal  Ideals  and  Social  Principles.    Archdeacon  Cunning- 

ham.   (S.P.C.K.    6d.) 

20.  The    Church    and    Industrial    Questions.     A.    C.    Headlam. 

(S.P.C.K.     4/f.) 

(19  and  20  are  pamphlets,  conservative  in  tone,  criticising 

severely  the  methods  and  recommendations  of  1 8.) 

21.  The     Church     and    Industrial     Reconstruction.     (Association 

Press,  New  York.     I  dollar  and  2  dollars.) 

(Roughly  an  American  equivalent  of  17.     See  especially 

Chapter  VIII.) 

22.  The  Acquisitive  Society.     R.  H.  Tawney.     (Bell.     4^.  6d.) 

(Chapter  IX  discusses   inter  alia  the  revival  of  Church 
discipline.) 
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23.  The  Church  and  Labour.     Ryan  and  Husslein.     (Harding  & 

More.     17  s.  6d.) 

(Useful  for  information  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church ;   contains  many  important  documents.) 

24.  Christian  Discipline  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.     Three 

Parts.     (Friends'  Bookshop.     2s.  and  is.  6d.) 

25.  The  Methodist.     Henry  Carter.     (Kelly  &  Co.     ^s.  6d.) 

(A  study  of  the  early  Wesleyan  standards  of  Christian 
discipleship.) 

26.  The  Return  of  Christendom.     By  various  writers.     (Allen  & 

Unwin.     Js.  6d.) 

27.  Work,   Play  and  the  Gospel.     Malcolm   Spencer.     (Student 

Christian  Movement.     4^.  and  zs.  6d.) 
(Deals  with  the  Church  and  recreation.) 

28.  The  Social  Worker.     C.  R.  Attlee.     (Bell.     6s.) 

(See  Chapter  VI,  "  Religious  Agencies.") 

29.  The  Social  Implications  of  Christianity.     John  Lee.     (Student 

Christian  Movement.     4_r.  6d.) 
(See  Chapter  IV,  "  Worship.") 

30.  The  Church  in  the  Commonwealth.     Richard  Roberts.     (Allen 

&  Unwin.     4_r.  6d.) 

31.  Churches  in  the  Modern  State.     ].  N.   Figgis.     (Longmans. 

Ss.  O.p.) 

(30  and  31,  one  by  a  Free  Churchman  and  the  other  by  an 
Anglican,  are  pleas  for  freedom  of  the  Church  from  inter- 
ference by  the  State.) 

32.  The  Influence  of  Christianity  upon  Social  and  Political  Ideas. 

A.  J.  Carlyle.     (Mowbray.     ^s.  O.p.) 

33.  Report  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  1920.     (S.P.C.K.     2s.) 

34.  Christian  Responsibility  for  the  Social  Order.     S.  E.  Keeble. 

(Epworth  Press.     2s.  6d.) 

35.  Studies   in   the   Christian   Gospel  for  Society.     H.  A.  Mess. 

(Student  Christian  Movement.     6s.) 

36.  The  Bible   Doctrine  of   Society   in   its   Historical  Evolution. 

C.  Ryder  Smith.     (T.  &  T.  Clark.     i8/.) 
(Especially  Chapter  VI.) 

37.  The    Christian    Revolution.      H.   T.   Hodgkin.      (Allen    & 

LJnwin.    js.  6d.) 
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(i)  A  SAMPLE  LIST  OF  STUDY  CIRCLE  OUTLINES 
PUBLISHED  BY  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 

1.  Self,  Society,  Service  and  Jesus  Christ.     8d. 

(Suitable  for  beginners  in  social  study.     Leaflets.) 

2.  The     Christian    Adventure.    A.     H.     Gray.     Outline,     6d. 

(Text-book,  2s.  6J.) 

(Arranged  for  five  meetings.     A  quite  simple  study  of  the 

social  implications  of  Christian  discipleship.) 

Tableaux  for  use  with  the  above,  Sd. 

3.  The  Social  Message  of  the  Church  :    through  worship,  fellow- 

ship and  teaching,     lod. 
(For  six  meetings.) 

4.  Facts  of  OUT  Faith.     8d. 

(Six  studies  of  the  social  implications  of  Christian  truth.) 

5.  Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems.     Archbishops'  Report. 

Outline,  Sd.     (Text-book,  is.  6d.) 
(Nine  studies,  fairly  comprehensive.) 

6.  Archbishops3  Report  on  the  Evangelistic  Work  of  the  Church. 

Outline,  6d.     (Text-book,  is.  ^d.) 

7.  The  Economics  of  Every-day  Life,  Part  I.     Penson.     Outline, 

6d.     (Text-books,  4^.  6d.) 
(Valuable  for  beginners.) 

8.  Modern    Industrial   History.     R.    YV.    Worts.     Outline,    6d. 

(Text-book,  4^.  6d.) 
(For  six  meetings.) 

9.  The  Social  Function  of  the  Church.     Malcolm  Spencer.     Out- 

line, 6d.     (Text-book,  4^.) 

(Six  studies  of  the  subject  generally  and  three  of  practical 

applications  to  Church  life.) 

10.  The    Acquisitive    Society.     R.    H.    Tawney.     Outline,    8d. 

(Text-book,  4_r.  6J.) 

(For  fairly  advanced  students  of  economic  problems.     Ten 

meetings.) 

11.  A  Challenge  to  the  Churches.     R.  H.  Tawney.     Outline,  $d. 

(Text-book,  6J.) 

(Deals  with  the  last  two  chapters  of  No.  10.) 
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12.  The  Facts  of  Poverty.     H.  A.  Mess.     Outline,  ^d.     (Text- 

book, 2J.) 

(Eight  studies,  simply  written.) 

13.  Outline  Studies  in  the  Christian  Gospel  for  Society.     H.  A. 

Mess.     3<£ 

(Seven  studies  with  Bible  readings  and  other  book  notes : 

for  private  or  group  use.) 

14.  Christ  and  a  League  of  Nations.     Rev.  T.  W.  Crafer.     \d. 

(Six  studies  for  advanced  students.) 

15.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount :    in  relation  to  social  work.     id. 

(Six  studies  based  on  Bishop   Gore's  book  of  the  same 
title  :    is.  6d.} 

1 6.  Study  Outlines  on  Industrial  History.     6d.     (National  Adult 

School  Union.) 
(For  six  discussions.) 

17.  Service  for  the  Kingdom.     6d. 

(For  country  parishes.     Six  studies.) 

1 8.  Service  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.     zd.     (S.P.C.K.) 

(Ten  weeks :    slight.) 

19.  The  Housing  Problem.     2d. 

(For  six  elementary  talks  on  finding  and  making  a  home.) 
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4.  THE   CHRISTIAN   TREATMENT  OF 
DIFFICULT   SUBJECTS 


1.  This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  subject  upon  which  it  is 
impossible  to  be  silent,  but  dangerous  to  speak  dogmatically  or 
without  careful  investigation  of  all  the  facts. 

2.  In  pronouncing  judgment  upon  the  practice,  two  criteria 
must  be  used  : 

(a)  The  motive  for  restriction,  and 

(b]  The  economic  effects  of  restriction. 

3.  The  same  criteria  must  be  applied  to  the  restriction  of  out- 
put by  a  workman  or  combination  of  workmen,  and  by  a  firm  or 
combination  of  firms. 

4.  When  restriction  is  unavowed  or  clandestine  it  may  safely 
be  denounced  as  evil.     When  there  is  real  justification  for  it,  it 
can  be  defended  openly ;   as  e.  g.  when  it  is  embodied  in  a  Trade 
Union's  working  rules,  or  in  an  agreement  between  a  number  of 
firms  producing  a  given  commodity.    Yet  in  such  cases  also  careful 
examination  of  the  plea  is  necessary. 

5.  The  common  plea  of  justification  is  that  the  price  offered 
for  the  goods  (or  the  wage  offered  for  the  labour)  is  so  low  as  to 
indicate  that  the  demand  is  not  a  healthy  one,  and  that  therefore 
the  supply  must  be  restricted  till  a  fairer  exchange  can  be  effected. 
This  plea  must  in  no  case  be  dismissed  without  examination. 
"  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."     Jevons  has  said  that  "  the 
real  conflict  (in  industry)  is  between  producer  and  consumer," 
and  where  this  is  the  case  the  Christian  Church  must  stand  above 
the  conflict  and  endeavour  to  find  a  way  of  applying  the  principle 
of  the  just  price. 

6.  Farmers  sometimes  convert  arable  land  into  pasture  because 
of  the  low  price  of  imported  wheat  with  which  they  have  to 
compete.     May  they  not  be  justified  in  claiming  that  they  are 
not  "  restricting  "  their  output,  but  varying  it  to  meet  the  demand 
as  ascertained  by  the  prices  offered  ? 
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7.  Tea  planters  and  rubber  planters  have  recently  pursued  a 
policy  of  organised  restriction  of  output,  on  the  ground  that  the 
prices  ruling  did  not  allow  such  a  profit  as  would  enable  them  to 
continue   in   business.     Is    not   this   precisely   analogous    to   the 
restriction  of  output  by  a  workman  in  order  "  to  make  the  job 
last,"  and  so  prevent  or  defer  a  period  of  unemployment  ?     In 
either  case  neither  the  motive  nor  the  ultimate  economic  effects 
(supposing    the    fears   expressed    to    be   well   grounded)    can   be 
unhesitatingly   judged   as   evil.    Yet   the   practice   is   a    definite 
challenge  to  the  Christian  conception  of  industry. 

8.  A  good  deal  of  intermittent  restriction  of  output  is  only 
semi-conscious,  and  is  due  to  physical  strain,  malnutrition,  and 
maybe  also  to  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice.     In  such  cases  the 
deeper  issues  must  be  dealt  with.     In  so  far  as  it  is  conscious,  this 
kind  of  restriction  is  evil,  because  detrimental  to  the  character 
of  the  producer  as  well  as  to  the  economic  interest  of  the  com- 
munity.    The  manly  thing  to  do  in  such  circumstances  is  to  refuse 
the  work.     Would  the  Christian  conscience  approve  that  course  ? 
And  would  it  support  the  protestant  as  genuinely  unemployed  ? 

9.  Organised  restriction  of  output,  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
involves  some  actual  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  strong  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak.     Some  firms  could  survive  a  series  of  bad 
markets,  and  perhaps  even  establish  a  monopoly  on  the  ruin  of 
their  competitors,  by  refusing  to  aid  in  the  artificial  stiffening  of 
prices.     A  very  skilful  workman  could  make  a  good  living  at  rates 
of  pay  that  would  drive  less  skilful  men  out  of  the  craft,  or  starve 
their  families.     In  both  cases  the  organised  restriction  is  evidence 
of  a  consciousness  of  common  interests  transcending  the  immediate 
personal  interest.     The  more  capable  restricts  his  output  because 
he  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself — at  least  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  trade.     The  economic  effect  may  be  bad  for  the  consumer 
or  for  industry  as  a  whole ;  but  the  motive  is  highly  respectable. 

10.  The  fact  remains  that  the  restriction  of  output  can  only 
be  socially  justifiable  if  the  product  is  undesirable.     That  is  to 
say,  that  pritna  facie  it  is  a  fundamentally  immoral  practice ;   and 
our  examination  of  its  features  discloses  the  paradox  that  im- 
morality in  industry  may  be  justified.     The  conclusion  is  that  as 
industry    and    trade   are    conducted    to-day,    administrators    and 
workmen  alike  are  frequently  confronted  with  a  choice  of  evils. 
The  good   they  would  do  they  cannot.     There  are  conflicting 
interests  which  cannot  be  reconciled  without  far  more  conscious 
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co-operation  and  collective  effort  for  the  reorganisation  of  business 
methods  and  a  more  Christian  conception  of  the  purposes  of 
industry. 

11.  Restriction  of  output  is  a  negation  of  private  enterprise 
and   competitive  marketing ;     but  is  it  only  a  negation  ?     Does 
it   not  raise   the  question  whether   these  can    possibly  be    the 

permanent  bases  of  industry  ? 

If  they  are,  what  can  we  do  to  eliminate  the  defects  that  lead 
to  restriction  of  output  ? 

If  they  are  not,  how  can  we  shift  industry  on  to  firmer  bases 
without  destroying  it  in  the  process  ? 

12.  The   Church   must   help    to   answer   these   questions,   for 
character    and    material    welfare    alike    are    at    stake.     The    one 
thing  it  cannot  do  is  to  rest  content  with  the  present  unsatis- 
factory situation.     The  denunciation  of  others  is  easy,  and  some- 
times popular ;    constructive  thought  is  difficult,  and  sometimes 
unpopular :    and  the  output  of  either  is  too  often  conditioned 
by  the  price. 

FRED  HUGHES. 

(£)  ON  WEALTH 

The  service  of  Mammon  may  be  called  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
age.  It  has  become  so  because,  while  the  Industrial  Revolution 
and  its  consequences  vastly  increased  the  power  of  creating  wealth, 
there  was  not,  and  has  not  been  since,  sufficient  Christian  spirit 
and  principle  to  resist  the  increased  temptation  to  acquisitive- 
ness, or  to  produce  an  effective  determination  that  the  new  wealth 
should  be  adequately  shared  by  the  classes  most  in  need  of  it. 
Instead  of  Christian  principles,  tile  prevailing  doctrine  in  economics 
was  in  effect  that  "  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those  that 
love — themselves."  The  falsity  of  that  teaching  and  its  baneful 
results  are  now  patent. 

May  we  not  say  that  under  Providence  we  have,  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  been  exposed  to  the  special  temptations  of  Mammon 
in  order  that  the  sin  of  Mammon- worship,  always  present  in  the 
human  soul,  being  brought  out  into  the  open  and  its  full  evil 
exposed,  should  be  realised,  combated  and  overcome  by  the  moral 
forces  of  Christianity  ? 

It  is  important  to  go  direct  to  the  moral  root  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  to  show  the  individual  Christian  the  plain  meaning  for  him  of 
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Christ's  saying  that  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  The 
subject  falls  naturally  into  three  sections :  (i)  The  undue  desire 
to  acquire  wealth ;  (2)  unchristian  methods  of  acquiring  wealth ; 
(3)  the  unchristian  use  of  wealth.  In  regard  to  (l)  we  need 
preaching  which  will  boldly  and  frankly  confront  the  general  idea 
that  a  man's  first  business  in  life  is  to  make  money,  with  the  great 
sayings  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  riches  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  detachment  from  them.  The  subject  of  (2)  is  sure  to  be 
sufficiently  discussed.  In  regard  to  (3),  the  right  use  of  money, 
there  is  equally  urgent  need  of  a  bold  proclamation  of  two  points 
in  particular,  viz.  : 

(a)  The  true  •principle  of  stewardship. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  the  illegitimate  use  of  "  the  power 
of  the  purse."  Neither  does  it  mean  the  Jewish  principle  of  the 
tithe  :  nowadays  the  principle  of  giving  a  tenth  to  God  at  once 
lays  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  very  poor,  and  makes  an  absurdly 
inadequate  demand  from  the  rich.  The  true  principle  surely  is 
that  all  we  have  is  God's,  and  is  to  be  used  in  His  service  :  merely 
to  condemn  "  extravagant  expenditure  "  is  not  by  itself  either  an 
inspiring  or  a  sufficient  expression  of  this  principle. 

(b)  The  Christian  extension  of  the  family  bond  :    "  Behold  my 
mother  and  my  brethren."     The  claims  upon  a  man's  wealth  of 
his  immediate  family  or  household  have  been  unduly  exalted  above 
the  claims  of  his  "  neighbours  "  (as  defined  by  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan).     The  case  is  analogous  to  the  way  in  which 
the  claims  of  one's  country  have  been  unduly  exalted  above  the 
claims  of  the  world  at  large.     We  may  call  the  Church  the  "  family 
of  God  "  and  our  fellow-Christians  our  "  brethren,"  but  it  remains 
to  a  very  large  degree  a  matter  of  words.     There  is  need  of  search- 
ing reconsideration  of  the  relative  claims  upon  us  of  our  family 
circle  and  our  needy  brothers  and  sisters  beyond  it.     Why  should 
a  rise  in  income  be  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  by  a  rise  in  the 
household's  standard  of  living  ?     It  does  so  partly  because  social 
status  depends   so  much  on   the  "  standard  of  living  " — which, 
again,  shows  how  deep  the  worship  of  Mammon  has  gone. 

J.  P.  MALLESON. 
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5.  PASTORAL   DIRECTION   IN   THE   SOCIETY 
OF   FRIENDS 

(By  a  Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  held  that  the  direction  and 
care  of  the  Church  is  the  concern  of  all  its  members.  There 
was  nothing  systematic  in  the  formation  of  the  Society.  It  grew 
up  250  years  ago  in  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is  a  life  and 
not  a  system.  It  was  an  association  of  persons  who  were  earnestly 
seeking  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  and  meeting  frequently  for 
mutual  help  and  counsel.  They  held  very  strongly  that  "  Christi- 
anity has  ever  been  a  powerful,  active  and  beneficent  principle,"  and 
that  those  who  truly  receive  it  can  no  more  live  unto  themselves. 

This  is  seen  clearly  in  the  conduct  of  early  Friends.  As  soon  as 
a  few  were  connected  in  the  new  bond  of  religious  fellowship  they 
felt  it  laid  upon  them  "  to  admonish,  encourage  and,  in  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  matters,  to  watch  over  and  help  one  another 
in  love."  This  responsibility  was  shared  by  all  the  members, 
as  indeed  it  is  still,  for  although,  as  the  membership  of  the  Society 
increased,  Elders  and  Overseers  have  been  appointed,  such  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  local  meetings  to  whom  they  report  and 
the  appointments  are  revised  periodically.  Joshua  Rowntree,  in 
his  Swarthmore  Lecture  in  1913  on  "  The  Place  of  Social  Sen-ice 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,"  says :  "  To  the  early  Friends  all  life, 
religious  and  civil,  domestic  and  ecclesiastical,  was,  as  our  newest 
philosophies  would  have  it  to  be,  one  life.  There  were  no  lines 
of  demarcation.  Indeed  much  of  that  which  we  now  seek  to 
bring  into  relief  they  passed  over  without  observation  as  a  matter 
of  course.  To  them  social  service  followed  automatically  on 
spiritual  awakening  as  warmth  follows  from  fire." 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  thus  approved  and  made  use  of 
official  pronouncement,  advices  to  its  individual  members,  and 
oversight  to  maintain  a  Christian  standard  of  conduct  among  its 
members ;  and  has  exercised  discipline  against  those  who  offended 
against  the  Christian  standard.  The  following  paragraphs  will 
bring  out  some  points  in  its  methods  of  doing  so  and  the  principles 
guiding  these  methods. 

(i)  Discipline  is  not  merely  punitive  or  excluding,  its  first 
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object  must  always  be  reclaiming  and  restoring.  The  duties  of 
Overseers  is  plainly  stated  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  Church  Government  to  be,  "  to  bind  up  that  which 
is  broken,  to  bring  home  the  wanderers.  .  .  .  Though  it  is  one 
part  of  their  service  to  deal  with  those  who  go  astray,  it  is  only 
a  small  part,  and  if  the  Overseers'  other  duties  are  faithfully  and 
well  carried  out  there  will  be  less  of  this  painful  duty  involved." 

A  Minute  of  1761  recommending  disownment  of  any  Friend 
who  should  be  found  to  be  concerned  in  the  slave  trade  is  worded  : 
"  This  meeting  having  reason  to  apprehend  that  divers  under  our 
name  are  concerned  in  the  unchristian  traffic  in  negroes,  doth 
recommend  it  earnestly  to  the  care  of  Friends  everywhere  to 
discourage  as  much  as  in  them  lies  a  practice  so  repugnant  to  our 
Christian  profession  and  to  disown  them  if  they  desist  not." 

(2)  "  Yearly  Meeting  "  is  the  centre  of  official  pronouncements, 
and  at  Yearly  Meeting  any  member  of  the  Society  is  eligible  to 
attend  and  take  part.  Anything  coming  from  Yearly  Meeting 
has  the  weight  of  advice  from  the  Society  as  a  whole  to  the  whole 
of  its  members.  Selected  Minutes  are  sent  down  each  year  for 
special  consideration  by  subordinate  meetings.  Anything  of 
special  lasting  value  is  selected  in  a  more  permanent  form  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  which  is  revised  from  time  to  time.  Much 
of  this  is  summarised  in  the  "  Advices  "  which  are  addressed  by 
Yearly  Meeting  to  all  Friends,  and  the  subjects  are  kept  before  the 
minds  of  members  in  a  stimulating  way  by  the  "  Queries  "  which 
are  read  at  regular  intervals  in  the  Meetings,  challenging  the 
consciences  of  those  present  on  a  dozen  or  more  points,  of  which 
four  or  five  touch  social  questions.  Special  pronouncements  are 
also  frequently  sent  out  by  the  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings,"  which 
is  the  Executive  body  of  Yearly  Meeting,  so  called  since  the  days 
of  persecution,  when  its  main  business  was  "  sufferings." 

Of  course  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  in  giving  advice  to 
its  members  a  Church  must  risk  mistakes,  and  also  that  the  counsel 
for  one  time  and  circumstance  may  not  be  suitable  for  a  new  time 
and  generation.  Advice,  therefore,  must  be  subjected  to  revision 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  Society  has  fully  recognised.  For  instance, 
the  Quaker  practice  of  disownment  for  marrying  a  non-member 
has  been  completely  dropped — and  their  advice  to  avoid  balls  and 
playhouses,  "  the  burden  and  grief  of  the  sober  part  of  other 
Societies  as  well  as  of  our  own,"  has  been  altered  to  the  advice 
when  entering  amusement  to  consider  first  whether  it  involves 
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annoyance  or  danger  to  others,  or  cruelty  to  animals,  or  if  it  is 
bound  up  with  inevitable  accompaniments  which  bring  oneself 
or  others  into  temptation,  or  whether  it  interferes  with  growth 
in  grace,  or  service  to  God. 

(3)  The  Society  of  Friends  makes  no  distinction,  "  clerical  or 
lay,"   and  although  it  has   set  apart  Elders    and  Overseers,   to 
exercise  pastoral  and  other  spiritual  oversight,  it  specially  commends 
this  also  to  all  its  members,  recommending  "  that  the  concerned 
faithful  Friends  of  every  quarter  may  give  advice  and  admonition 
in  the  wisdom  of  God  as  they  see  occasion"   (1725,   Book  of 
Discipline),  "  that  all  Friends  watch  over  one  another  for  good  " 
(1808). 

(4)  Frequent   Christian   discussion  is   almost   the   very  centre 
of  the  method  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  it  is  not  just  debate.     It  should  perhaps  more  rightly  be 
called  deliberation  rather  than  discussion.     "  The  business  meet- 
ings," as  Joshua  Rowntree  says,  "  were  designed  to  give  effect 
to  the  all-prevailing  thought  of  the  oneness  of  life  under  the 
presidency  of  Divine  Guidance." 

There  is  a  clerk  of  the  meeting,  but  no  voting,  and  minutes 
are  made  in  accord  with  the  acknowledged  sense  of  the  meeting. 

The  theory  is  that  by  meeting  to  consider  any  subject  in  the 
atmosphere  of  prayer,  by  deliberating  quietly,  by  waiting  and 
helping  one  another,  not  in  the  spirit  of  argument,  but  in  the 
desire  to  discover  truth,  the  meeting  will  finally  arrive  at  the 
will  of  God  in  any  matter.  If  baffled,  the  meeting  not  infrequently 
resorts  to  a  time  of  silence  and  prayer,  and  many  can  testify  to  the 
benefit  of  conducting  business  along  these  lines. 

(5)  In  its  discipline  the  Society  has  never  confined  itself  only  to 
questions  like  temperance,  social  purity  and  gambling,  but  has 
felt  that  all  social  questions  were  a  matter  for  religious  concern. 
Thus  we  find  a  Minute  of  1688  urging  Friends  to  simplicity  of 
life,  and  frequent  Minutes  on  the  same  subject  all  through  the 
history  of  the  Society.     In  the  words  of  a  Minute  of  1911  : 

"  the  testimony  respecting  simplicity  is  wrongly  understood 
if  it  is  interpreted  as  mere  self-discipline  or  self-mortification 
— it  is  the  outcome  of  the  necessity  of  subordinating  every- 
thing to  principle." 

The  duties  of  employers  and  workers  have  been  often  dealt 
with,  and  as  early  as  1822  a  Bureau  for  finding  employment  was 
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set-up  under  a  committee  of  London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly 
Meeting,  reporting  to  Yearly  Meeting,  and  with  its  expenses 
paid  out  of  Yearly  Meeting  fund.  Also  in  1843  a  Friends'  Relief 
Committee  was  appointed  to  help  to  meet  the  distress  at  that  time 
due  to  unemployment.  In  1702  "  complaint  is  made  that  linen  and 
woollen  goods  were  made  slightly  and  so  of  little  service  to  the 
wearer,"  and  a  concern  came  upon  the  meeting  lest  in  this  way 
any  Friend  should  bring  dishonour  upon  Truth.  Therefore 
Monthly  Meetings  were  instructed  to  deal  with  manufacturers, 
and  if  refractory  they  were  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  attending 
their  Meetings.  They  are  often  cautioned  against  bargaining. 
"  Use  but  few  words  in  your  trading  and  keep  in  the  light  that  is 
equal ;  let  that  be  your  rule  and  not  the  price  of  the  market, 
that  so  ye  may  reach  the  equal  principle  one  in  another  and  then 
stand  to  your  word ;  then  true  worship,  true  weight,  true  measure 
shall  be  set  up  "  (1659). 

Privateering,  Oaths,  the  Slave  Trade,  Treatment  of  other 
Races,  Peace,  Education,  Penal  Reform,  Capital  Punishment, 
have  all  been  dealt  with.  So  also  have  Civic  Responsibility, 
Business  and  Sources  of  Income ;  and  although  until  a  few  years 
ago  this  was  rather  from  the  view-point  of  stewardship  of  wealth, 
this  has  altered  considerably,  and  later  pronouncements  are  based 
on  the  value  of  service. 

(6)  In  1915  the  thought  came  with  great  concern  before  the 
whole  Society  of  Friends  that  their  testimony  had  lost  effect  because 
of  their  acquiescence  in  present  social  conditions.  It  therefore 
set  up  a  new  committee,  the  "  War  and  Social  Order  Committee," 
which  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  bringing  social  problems 
before  the  Society  and  endeavouring  to  get  corporate  pronounce- 
ments upon  them,  in  the  view  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  should 
feel  responsibility  for  helping  to  create  the  public  opinion  which 
could  bring  into  being  a  new  social  Order  based  on  service  and  good- 
will. In  1918  the  Society  accepted  officially  at  Yearly  Meeting 
Eight  Foundations  of  a  True  Social  Order  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  encouraged  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion. While  the  view  of  the  Committee  as  regards  proposals  for 
reconstruction  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  official  view  of  the 
Society,  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  is 
certainly  growing.  A  minute  of  Yearly  Meeting  1919  reads : 
"  There  is  need  of  study,  openness  of  mind  and  willingness  to  face 
facts,  freedom  from  preconception  and  prejudice,  readiness  to 
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sacrifice,  resolute  determination  to  find  a  remedy  for  a  system 
which  we  regard  as  inequitable  and  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
idea."  It  continues,  that  "  life  should  be  based  on  service,  not 
domination,  and  upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  interests 
of  one,  whether  individual  or  class,  are  the  interests  of  all."  The 
report  was  then  referred  to  the  subordinate  meetings.  The 
Committee  is  now  attempting  further  investigations  in  connection 
with  Land,  Industry,  and  Finance,  and  Unemployment,  emphasis- 
ing that  the  Church  should  feel  responsibility  to  work  for  the 
reorganising  of  the  whole  social  order  on  Christian  lines. 

(7)  The  Society  also  believes  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  should 
encourage  social  experiments.     In  1920  Yearly  Meeting  minuted  : 
"  We  encourage  Friends  to  join  in  experiments  of  various  kinds 
which  are  reaching  out  towards  a  better  way  and  to  work  for  the 
time  when  service  in  free  co-operation  shall  be  the  compelling 
motive  of  industry";  and  in  1921  :    "We  welcome  the  experi- 
ments that  are  being  made  in  the  Building  Trade  and  elsewhere 
with  the  object  of  developing  and  testing  the  immediate  possi- 
bilities of  industrial  self-government  "  ;  and  an  official  Conference 
was  arranged  at  which  the  proposals  of  the  War  and  Social  Order 
Committee  might  be  fully  discussed. 

Voluntary  service  has  always  been  commended  to  individual 
members ;  a  Minute  of  1911  says  :  "  We  believe  that  no  Govern- 
ment organisation,  however  well  planned,  can  dispense  with  the 
humanising  influence  of  voluntary  personal  service." 

(8)  The  Society  of  Friends  has  only  moulded  political  opinion 
guardedly,  not  wishing  to  bolster  up  political  parties,  but  it  has 
intervened  in  cases  where  it  felt  that  a  Christian  principle  was  at 
stake — as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  opium  and  slavery — and 
more  lately  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  connection 
with  the  coal  strike,  and  a  letter  to  500  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  many  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  reference 
to  Ireland.     The  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings  "  is  at  the  present  time 
much   exercised  with   the  problem   of  unemployment,   and    has 
urged  upon  the  Government  the  need  for  public  enquiry  into 
the  root   causes  of  this   great  social   evil,   and   the  urgency  of 
measures  for  its  immediate  relief. 

It  is  felt  right  for  any  regular  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings  "  to 
exercise  its  influence  whenever  any  Christian  principle  is  endangered, 
and  any  individual  member  of  the  Society  can  place  a  concern 
before  this  Meeting. 
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6.  A   BUSINESS   MEN'S   CIRCLE 

In  a  small  south-country  town,  the  Congregational  minister 
co-operated  with  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  convene  a  group  of 
"  directors  "  of  businesses,  or  men  in  similar  positions  of  authority, 
some  Anglican  and  some  Free  Church.  The  "  directors "  were 
invited  to  come  together  on  the  basis  of  being  Christian  men, 
members  of  Churches,  who  wished  to  make  their  business  labours 
a  part  of  their  service  of  God. 

The  members  met  in  each  other's  houses,  five  "  directors " 
being  the  first  lay  members,  and  the  rector  and  the  minister  made 
the  number  up  to  seven.  A  short  time  at  the  beginning  of  every 
meeting  was  spent  in  prayer,  silent  and  vocal.  Smoking  was 
encouraged.  Coffee  and  cakes  were  served.  After  the  first  meet- 
ing it  was  the  rule  for  someone  to  come  prepared  to  open  the 
discussion  on  a  definite  subject ;  e.  g.  "  Staff  Welfare  "  ;  "  What 
do  ye  more  than  others  ?  "  "  Christ's  Attitude  towards  Social 
Questions."  Presently  it  was  agreed  to  invite  some  Trade 
Unionists  to  join  the  group,  and  at  the  fifth  meeting  two  Labour 
men  were  present,  a  railway  clerk  and  a  postman,  both  leaders 
in  local  trade  unionism,  the  former  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  the  latter  Church  of  England.  This 
made  up  the  complement  to  nine. 

Later  subjects  were  "  Business  and  Industry  in  Relation  to 
the  Community  "  (by  a  Trade  Unionist)  ;  "  Objections  to  Trades 
Unions,"  and  "  Co-partnership  as  Sound  Business  Organisation  " 
(by  a  Director) ;  "  The  Collectivist  View  of  Business  Organisa- 
tion "  (by  a  Trade  Unionist) ;  "  First  Steps  towards  Nationalisa- 
tion "  (by  a  Trade  Unionist) ;  "  Competition  as  a  Motive,"  and 
"  Profit-sharing  and  Pensions  "  (by  a  Director) ;  "  The  National 
Movement  towards  a  Christian  Order  of  Commerce  and  Industry  "  ; 
"  Competition  to  be  subordinated  to  Service  of  the  Community  " 
(by  a  Director). 

Each  party  came  to  like  the  other  more  and  to  respect  both 
the  ability,  the  moderation,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the 
other's  views ;  whilst  the  laymen  were  impressed  to  find  that  the 
ministers  were  well  acquainted  with  economic  questions  and  were 
sympathetic  with  both  parties.  At  the  last  meeting  one  member 
said  of  the  group,  "  It  has  brought  me  into  a  new  world,"  and 
two  or  three  of  the  directors  agreed  to  put  before  their  fellow- 
directors  certain  suggestions  which  had  arisen  from  the  meetings. 
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7.  DISCUSSION    IN   CHURCH   SERVICE 

Extracts  from  a  contribution  from  a  Church  in  Gravesend  showing 
the  •possible  gains  and  losses  of  this  method 

"  On  Sunday  mornings  our  service  takes  the  form  of  an  Adult 
School  of  thirty  members.  We  always  have  a  lecture,  accom- 
panied rather  than  followed  by  discussion ;  the  subject  will  be 
biblical,  historical,  social  or  economic,  and  from  a  Christian  point 
of  view.  The  Sunday  evening  service  is  also  followed  by  dis- 
cussion. 

"  Our  method  of  approach  faces  each  question  honestly,  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  the  solution  arrived  at.  We  feel  that  this  is 
what  the  Church  should  be  urged  to  do.  Agreement  on  con- 
clusions is  not  half  so  important  as  a  really  honest  attempt  to  reach 
them. 

"  Discussion  seldom  became  futile  or  mere  debating.  Frequent 
week-evening  conferences  are  held  to  thrash  out  difficult  problems, 
and  we  feel  that,  tackling  controversial  questions  as  we  do,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  parson  should  not  hold  a  privileged  position. 
It  is  astonishing  how  easily  a  minister  is  misunderstood  and  what 
queer  points  individuals  stick  at.  Until  we  begin  question  and 
discussion,  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  the  message  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearer. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  discussion  does  not  automatically  lead  to 
agreement :  if  a  fundamental  difference  is  there,  honest  discussion 
only  brings  it  out ;  it  accentuates  real  differences,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  these  differences  will  be  got  over.  While  sometimes 
people  will  be  won  over  eventually,  often  irreconcilable  hostility 
is  the  end,  and  this  must  be  faced  as  inevitable  in  certain  cases. 

"  We  feel  that  we  may  often  have  over-stated  things  and  been 
one-sided ;  but  we  have  been  honest,  and  in  consequence  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  absolute  sincerity  about  our  Church,  an  open-air 
feeling,  and  a  sense  of  expectancy  and  alertness.  One  college 
professor  said,  after  preaching  here,  '  I  never  felt  the  liberty  of 
prophesying  as  I  did  among  your  people.' 

"  This  is,  of  course,  only  one  side  of  our  work.  It  is  important 
to  add  that  the  devotional,  educational  and  cultural  activities  of 
the  Church,  which  do  not  directly  touch  the  social  question,  are 
very  fully  developed  and  occupy  a  large  place  in  our  programme." 
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8.  SUGGESTED  SYLLABUS  FOR  AN  ELE- 
MENTARY SOCIAL  SCIENCE  COURSE  IN 
THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGES 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  supply  a  quite  elementary 
training  in  social  science.  A  great  many  theological  colleges  would 
in  all  probability  be  unable  to  use  it  in  its  entirety ;  if  a  selection 
were  made,  some  colleges  might  prefer  to  deal  fairly  fully  with  a 
part  of  it,  giving  slight  indications  of  the  remaining  matter  and 
the  treatment  it  requires ;  whilst  others  might  prefer  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  though  necessarily  in  the  barest  outline. 

It  is  presupposed  that  in  the  courses  on  Theology,  Church 
History,  and  Christian  Ethics,  the  bearing  of  what  is  taught  on 
contemporary  and  past  social  questions  shall  have  been  indicated 
and  to  some  extent  illustrated. 

I.  Introductory  Lectures. 

1.  The  Elements  of  a  Christian  Sociology.     Scope  of  the  sub- 

ject :     Relations    of    Religion    and    Social    Science,    the 
Christian  Doctrines  bearing  upon  Sociology. 
(Text-book :    H.  A.  Mess,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Gospel 
for   Society ;     S.C.M.,    6s.      Cf.,    also,    C.    A.    Ellwood, 
Christianity  and  Social  Science  ;    Macmillan,  1924.) 

2.  The  History  of  Christian  Social  Thought  and  Practice. 

(Text-book :     C.O.P.E.C.,    Historical    Survey,    Historical 

Illustrations  of  the  Social  Effects  of  Christianity.) 

Both  these  lectures  might  be  to  some  extent  recapitulatory 

of   matter   given   in   other   courses   and   serve   as   liaison 

lectures. 

II.  Some  Contemporary  Social  Questions  and  Attempted  Solutions. 

(Text-book  :  Will  Reason,  Christianity  and  Social  Renewal  ; 
S.C.M.,  2j.)  This  book  was  prepared  as  an  expansion  and 
explanation  of  a  manifesto  drawn  up  by  the  Inter- 
denominational Conference  of  Social  Service  Unions  of 
the  Christian  Churches,  the  text  of  which  is  reprinted  at 
the  end.) 
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III.  Economics. 

1.  The    Scope    of    Economics.     The    Relation    of    Wealth    to 

Welfare.     Economics  and  Ethics. 

2.  The  Factors  in  Production. 

3.  The  Factors  in  Distribution. 

4.  Consumption  :   Luxury,  Taxation,  Saving. 

5.  The  Bases  of  Modern  Economic  Life  :    Property,  Economic 

Freedom,  State  Regulation. 

(Text-book  :  Henry  Clay,  Economics  for  the  General  Reader. 
This  book  combines  lucidity  of  economic  exposition  with  a 
constant  interest  in  questions  of  ultimate  human  welfare. 
See  also  Alfred  Marshall,  The  Elements  of  Economics; 
Macmillan,  js.  6d.) 

IV.  Industrial  History. 

1.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Agricultural  System  and  the  Early 

Growth  of  Towns. 

2.  The  Beginnings  of  Individualism  and  Capitalism. 

3.  The  Industrial  Revolution. 

4.  Growth    of     International    Trade.      State     regulation     of 

Industry. 

(Text-books  :  H.  O.  Meredith,  Economic  History  of  Eng- 
land, or  Cunningham  and  McArthur,  Outlines  of  English 
Industrial  History  ;  both  standard  elementary  text-books.) 

V.  Modern  Industrial  Policies. 

1.  The  case  for  and  against  Competitive  Capitalism. 

2.  Utopian  Socialism.     Marxian  Socialism. 

3.  Revisionist     Socialism.     Guild     Socialism :      Theories     and 

Experiments. 

4.  Trade  Unionism  and  the  Co-operative  Movement. 

5.  Reform  Movements  :  Co-partnership,  Profit-sharing,  Welfare 

Work,  etc. 

(Text-book  :  Victor  Gollancz,  Industrial  Ideals  ;  Oxford 
Univ.  Press,  ^s.  6d.  For  the  tutor,  S.  Zimand,  Modem 
Social  Movements  ;  H.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

VI.  International  Relations. 

1.  Nationality  :  its  Nature,  Duties  and  Rights. 

2.  International  Co-operation. 

3.  Causes  of  Rivalry  and  War. 
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4.  Relations  to  Backward  Races. 

5.  The  Establishment  of  Justice  and  Peace.     League  of  Nations 

and  other  methods. 

(Text-books :  G.  H.  Ferris,  A  Short  History  of  War  and 
Peace ;  Home  Univ.  Library.  Bolton  Waller,  Towards 
the  Brotherhood  of  Nations  ;  S.C.M.) 

VII.  Conclusion  :   Final  Review  of  Social  Relationships  in  the  Light 

of  the  Ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  Possibilities  for  this  World.  The  Idea  of  Progress.  The 
Missionary  Enterprise.  Temporal  Interests  in  relation  to 
Eternal  Life. 

(This  is  intended  as  a  lecture  summing  up  the  series,  and 
putting  the  ideals  of  social  reform  in  their  proper  per- 
spective in  the  full  context  of  Christian  faith  and  life.) 
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9.  COMMUNITY   BUDGETS   IN   AMERICA 

1.  Central  plan. — The   method   of  financing  voluntary   social 
work  by  means  of  a  "  Community  Fund  "  has  been  evolved  in 
America,  where   its  use   is  steadily  extending.     There   is   every 
indication  that  the  plan  may  come  to  be  very  generally  adopted. 

Stated  in  its  most  general  terms,  the  scheme  consists  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  all  voluntary  agencies  in  a  town  agree  that 
instead  of  issuing  separate  appeals  they  will  co-operate  in  making 
one  Community  appeal  for  the  total  sum  which  they  will  together 
require  during  the  year. 

The  sum  asked  for  in  the  Community  appeal  is  arrived  at  by 
adding  together  the  totals  of  all  the  agencies'  budgets,  and  the 
community  is  told  that  if  this  sum  is  given  there  will  be  no  further 
appeals  during  the  year. 

2.  Usual  procfdurf. 

(a)  A  Council  of  Social  Service  (by  whatever  name  it  is  known) 
is  now  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  large  American  towns.  This 
Council  usually  appoints  the  Committee  responsible  for  the  Com- 
munity appeal,  but  the  leading  business  men  not  prominently 
associated  with  any  particular  social  service  agency  are  brought 
in  to  form  an  important  section  of  the  Committee. 

(£)  The  Committee  having  been  formed,  all  voluntary  agencies 
submit  their  programme  for  the  coming  year's  work,  with  a  budget 
of  the  proposed  expenditure.  These  programmes  and  budgets 
are  carefully  reviewed ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  during  this  process 
much  valuable  work  is  done  in  securing  the  co-ordination  of  plans, 
the  clearer  definition  of  functions,  and  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  in  methods.  Advocates  of  the  scheme  attach  very  great 
importance  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

(r)  When  programmes  and  budgets  have  been  agreed,  a  cam- 
paign handbook  is  published  giving  details  of  the  work  of  each 
agency  and  of  its  cost.  A  carefully  organised  appeal  campaign  is 
arranged,  covering  usually  a  week  or  ten  days,  during  which  every 
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method  known  to  American  ingenuity  is  employed  to  bring  home 
to  each  member  of  the  community — 
(i)  The  needs  of  the  community. 
(ii)  The  manner   in  which  voluntary   agencies   are   meeting 

those  needs, 
(iii)  The  responsibility  of  each  citizen  to  provide  his  share  of 

the  cost. 

In  some  cases  an  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  a  means  of  self- 
assessment  :  citizens  may  be  told  that  if  they  give,  say,  20  cents 
from  every  loo  dollars  of  earnings  or  income,  they  can  then  rest 
assured  that  they  are  bearing  their  full  share.  Sums  promised 
may  be  paid  in  instalments  when  preferred,  or  in  one  sum  at  any 
time  during  the  year ;  they  may  also  be  earmarked  for  any 
particular  agency. 

(J)  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  total  sum  given  or  promised 
is  notified  to  the  agencies  on  whose  behalf  the  appeal  has  been 
made.  If  the  whole  sum  asked  for  is  obtained,  they  are  told  that 
the  sum  budgeted  for  will  be  paid  to  them  (usually  in  quarterly 
instalments) ;  if  less  than  the  whole  is  obtained,  they  are  told  the 
amount  by  which  the  total  of  their  budget  will  be  reduced. 

3.  Results. — It  is  still  too  early  to  pass  any  final  judgment  on 
the  soundness  of  this  method  of  financing  voluntary  social  work, 
and  opinion  is  sharply  divided  in  America. 
Advocates  claim  that — 

(i)  More  money  is  obtained  from  more  givers,  thus  assuring 
more  adequate  support  of  the  social  work  of  the  com- 
munity, 
(ii)  Resulting    economies    of    financial    administration    save 

money  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  activities, 
(iii)  The  time,  thought  and  energy  of  the  executives  and  lay 
managers  are  released  from  the  all-year-round  struggle 
for    financial    subsistence,    and    they    become    able    to 
concentrate  their  energies  on  the  task  of  serving  those 
in  need, 
(iv)  Co-operation  of  social  agencies  is  placed  on  a  practicable 

basis  and,  hence,  encouraged  and  improved, 
(v)  Better  standards  of  work  can  be  worked  out  and  insisted 

upon. 

(vi)  Duplication   and  waste   are   diminished  and  unnecessary 
services  are  eliminated. 
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(vii)  An  accurate  knowledge  and  estimate  of  the  community's 
social  needs,  and  a  means  of  meeting  these  needs  in 
their  logical  order,  become  possible. 

(viii)  A  community  spirit  is  created  which  aids  in  the  develop- 
ment and  realisation  of  a  consistent  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  social  work  of  the  city. 

Adverse  critics  allege — 

(i)  That  the  method  will  inevitably  be  subject  to  the  "  law 

of  diminishing  returns." 
(ii)  Thst  the  Committee  of  the  Community  Fund  tends  to 

gain  control  over  social  work, 
(iii)  That  undesignated  giving   and   immunity   from   specific 

appeals  tends  to  weaken  the  personal  interest  of  givers 

and  their  participation  in  social  work, 
(iv)  That  agencies  which  could  not  survive  if  obliged  to  appeal 

on  the  merit  of  their  work  are  perpetuated. 

The    financial   results   in    three    towns    are   indicated   in    the 
following  statement : — 

(i)  Tear  -preceding 
organisation. 

(a)  Number  of  givers 

(b)  Amount  given 

(ii)  Campaign  in  1922. 

(a)  Number  of  givers 

(b)  Amount  given 

(c)  Amount  asked  for 


Cleveland.     Louisville.     Rochester. 


10,000 
$800,000 


3,400 
§135,000 


5,000 
$333,00° 


161,440  33,858  76,029 
$3,818,853  $336,447  $1,256,469 
S3,763o45  $355,000  $1,257,081 


4.  Conclusion. — In  this  short  statement  it  has  only  been  possible 
to  sketch  very  baldly  the  general  outline  of  the  Community  Fund 
plan.  In  many  respects  details  vary  materially  as  between  one 
American  town  and  another,  and,  like  every  other  human  institu- 
tion, its  good  or  bad  features  depend  largely  on  the  personal 
factor. 

For  successful  working  the  scheme  requires  a  higher  standard 
of  intelligence  and  a  more  generous  measure  of  co-operation  in 
those  directing  service,  and  a  more  generally  accepted  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  whole  community.  Badly  worked  the  scheme 
might  well  kill  the  spirit  of  service ;  well  worked  it  should  lift 
the  whole  of  voluntary  work  on  to  a  higher  plane. 
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io.  THE   CAMBRIDGE   HOUSE  BULLETINS 

Since  July  1921,  occasional  papers,  written  on  industrial  ques- 
tions and  bearing  the  above  title,  have  been  issued  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Settlement  (Cambridge  House).  The  Bulletins 
were  started  as  a  remedy  for  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  which  the  general  public  was  a  victim  during  the  coal 
stoppage  of  that  year. 

The  research  office  at  Cambridge  House  acts  primarily  as  a 
press-cutting  agency.  A  careful  file  is  kept  of  all  questions  affecting 
industrial  relations  in  the  main  industries.  Extracts  are  made 
from  Government  publications,  certain  carefully  selected  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  most  important  trade  journals  dealing  with 
the  industries  in  question.  No  attempt  is  made  to  procure  "  inside  " 
information ;  the  object  of  the  Bulletins  is  to  collect  in  a  compact 
and  simply  expressed  form  the  large  amount  of  published  informa- 
tion on  industrial  matters  which  is  generally  accessible,  but  obtain- 
able only  by  those  who  know  where  to  look  for  it  and  can  afford 
the  time  needed  to  study  it  scientifically.  Beyond  the  quotation 
of  reputable  opinions,  when  available,  on  all  sides,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  comment  or  to  theorise  on  the  information  provided. 
The  scheme  is  being  conducted  in  the  belief  that  ignorance  as 
much  as  selfishness  is  responsible  for  our  present  distresses,  and 
that  the  individual  may  very  often  be  safely  left  to  form  his  own 
opinion  of  right  and  wrong  on  the  facts  presented. 

When  matters  of  moment  are  under  dispute  a  Bulletin  is  issued 
as  soon  as  our  advisers  consider  it  necessary.  A  subscription  of 
Js.  6d.  is  asked.  This  entitles  the  subscriber  to  twenty  Bulletins 
(postage  included).  Any  donation  beyond  the  subscription  is 
welcomed  for  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Bulletins  and 
putting  the  scheme  on  a  permanent  financial  basis. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Bulletins  is  to  warn  the  public  as 
much  in  advance  as  possible  of  disputes  which  are  likely  to  occur 
some  months  ahead,  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  prepared 
and  may  know  the  main  elements  in  the  situation  before  it  is  too 
late  to  make  its  opinion  felt.  Thus  the  Bulletins  are  more  than 
a  contemporary  commentary  on  isolated  disputes ;  they  form,  in 
the  case  of  each  industry  dealt  with,  recent  economic  history, 
and  suggest  the  lines  of  future  development. 

(The  above  is  from  a  statement  issued  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Settlement,  131  Camberzvell  Road,  S.E.5.) 
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ii.  SUGGESTED  CO-OPERATIOX  IX  CHRISTIAN 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  correspondent  writes  : 

Now  that  the  need  for  unity  is  recognised,  could  we  not — 

(a)  Admit  to  our  respective  publications  occasional  articles  by 
Christians  who  were  not  members  of  our  own  particular  denomina- 
tion ?  Even  if  we  published  in  the  same  issue  a  kindly  criticism, 
this  might  do  good ;  we  should  at  least  be  finding  common 
ground,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  be  getting  at  our 
real  differences,  with  a  view  not  to  emphasise  them  but  to  over- 
come them. 

(i)  Publish  more  news  of  one  another's  doings,  and  this  with 
friendly,  instead  of  hostile,  comment :  above  all  taking  the  utmost 
care  to  publish  only  facts  ? 

Still  better,  could  we  not  (c)  bring  out,  either  as  a  weekly  or 
daily,  a  Christian  newspaper,  publishing  articles  by  writers  of 
different  denominations ;  admitting  controversy  -provided  it  were 
conducted  in  a  charitable  and  sympathetic  spirit,  with  a  view 
rather  to  persuade  than  to  refute,  to  diminish  rather  than  to 
accentuate  differences ;  printing  news  of  all  denominations  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  due  respect  to  truth  and  again  to 
Christian  charity  ? 

This  would  afford  an  excellent  vehicle  in  which  to  give  public 
witness  on  urgent  matters  of  public  interest :  we  could,  for 
instance,  publish  simultaneously  the  judgment  of  the  most  diverse 
minds  on  the  bearing  of  Christian  principles  on  some  topic  of 
public  interest.  Is  X,  Y,  Z  (e.  g.  some  strike  or  lock-out)  com- 
patible with  Christian  principles  ?  By  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  the  latter 
being  well-known  public  men  in  different  denominations.  It 
would  be  far  more  effective  than  public  meetings,  and  far  more 
ready  to  hand  in  case  of  urgent  need.  We  should  have  a  common 
voice,  even  though  there  might  at  times  be  a  break  in  it.  We 
might  even  print  joint  articles,  signed,  on  Christian  doctrine. 
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12.  THE    FEDERAL   COUNCIL   ORGANISATION 
OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA 

"  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  " 
consists  of  about  400  persons,  officially  appointed  by  the  thirty 
constituent  denominations  who  are  represented  upon  this  central 
body.  These  latter  are  chiefly  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Episco- 
palian, Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran  and  Moravian.  The 
Council  as  a  whole  meets  once  in  four  years.  The  Executive 
Committee  consists  of  about  100  members,  also  officially  designated 
by  the  denominations,  and  meets  annually.  A  smaller  body, 
known  as  the  Administrative  Committee  (including  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  denominations,  together  with  the 
officers  of  the  Council  and  its  Commissions  and  a  few  other 
members),  meets  once  a  month. 

The  more  specialised  work  of  the  Council  in  such  fields  as 
industrial  relations,  international  relations,  evangelism,  etc.,  is 
carried  on  by  special  Commissions,  each  with  its  own  chairman 
and  executive  secretary  or  secretaries.  These  Commissions  have  a 
large  amount  of  freedom  in  determining  their  policies  and  pro- 
grammes, subject  to  general  oversight  by  the  Administrative 
Committee  month  by  month,  the  Executive  Committee  annually, 
and  the  Quadrennial  Council.  In  those  Commissions  which  are 
dealing  with  tasks  for  which  denominational  agencies  already 
exist  (e.  g.  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service),  the 
personnel  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  denominational  secretaries. 

The  secretariat  has  been  a  gradual  development,  as  also  the 
various  departments  of  work.  At  the  outset,  in  1900,  there  was 
only  a  single  secretary.  At  the  present  time  the  Council  employs 
fourteen  salaried  secretaries,  three  on  the  general  staff,  two  pro- 
moting local  and  territorial  co-operation,  one  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  Churches  and  the  Government,  three  dealing  with 
social  service,  one  with  evangelistic  campaigns,  one  with  race 
problems,  two  with  international  (political)  questions,  and  one 
with  European  relief. 

The  Council  has  carried  out  a  number  of  valuable  pieces  of 
research  into  social  problems  and  disputes,  and  has  published  its 
results.  Its  research  department  also  issues  to  subscribing  students 
and  public  men  a  weekly  service  of  information  on  current  events 
and  movements,  and  a  fairly  full  analysis  of  important  publications. 
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i3.  THE   SOCIAL    REFERENCES    IN    CHRISTIAN 
LITANIES   AND   PRAYERS 

In  most  general  collections,  prayers  for  the  coming  of  God's 
kingdom  in  the  social  life  of  the  day  are  not  plentiful ;  and  many 
recent  attempts  to  remedy  this  defect  do  but  reveal  how  difficult 
it  is  to  steer  between  expressions  so  general  that  they  awaken  no 
clear  consciousness  of  the  concrete  social  life  of  the  present,  and 
others  too  definitely  coloured  by  partisan  anticipations  and  desires 
for  the  course  of  social  progress.  In  either  case  they  do  not  evoke 
the  spirit  of  prayer.  We  have  tried  to  give  below  a  selection  of 
prayers  which  avoid  both  these  mistakes.  These  may  be  found 
suggestive  both  to  those  who  use  written  prayers  and  to  those 
who  do  not. 

Another  way  to  surmount  the  difficulty  is  by  the  use  of  a  Bidding 
Prayer.  This  Bidding  Prayer,  while  having  regard  to  the  widest 
aspect  of  Christian  life  in  the  world,  national  and  international, 
should  call  upon  the  Christian  to  pray  for  the  relationships  between 
men,  their  mutual  responsibilities,  the  danger  of  gain  at  the 
expense  of  others,  the  duty  of  work  and  of  contribution  to  social 
welfare,  the  sacramental  implications  of  money  as  a  visible  inter- 
change of  service,  and  the  solemn  responsibility  in  particular  of 
leadership. 

Prayers  for  those  engaged  in  Commerce  and  Industry 
O  Almighty  God,  enlighten  all  merchants  and  tradesmen  with 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  consider  not  what  the 
world  would  sanction  but  what  the  law  demands.  Prosper  with 
thy  blessing  all  who  are  thus  striving  to  regulate  their  dealings  by 
the  rule  of  truth  and  love ;  and  if  difficulties  compass  them  in  the 
world,  quicken  thou  within  them  such  a  desire  of  laying  up  treasure 
in  heaven  as  may  cause  them  with  an  entire  satisfaction  to  accept 
thy  perfect  will,  teaching  them  so  to  use  earthly  things,  that 
they  may  become  partakers  of  the  true  riches  which  cannot  fail ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Sursum  Corda. 
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O  God,  we  pray  thee  for  those  who  are  pressed  by  the  cares 
and  beset  by  the  temptations  of  business  life.  We  acknowledge 
before  thee  our  common  guilt  for  the  hardness  and  deceitfulness 
of  industry  and  trade.  May  thy  Spirit,  which  is  ceaselessly  plead- 
ing within  us,  prevail  at  last  to  bring  our  business  life  under 
Christ's  law  of  service,  so  that  all  who  share  in  the  processes  of 
factory  and  trade  may  consciously  devote  their  strength  to  the 
common  good ;  through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Industrial  Christian  Fellowship. 

O  Lord  our  God,  who  through  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  hast  con- 
secrated labour  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  prosper,  we  pray  thee, 
the  industries  of  this  land  ;  bless  all  those  who  are  engaged  therein ; 
shield  them  in  their  dangers  and  temptations,  and  grant  that, 
receiving  the  due  fruits  of  their  labours,  they  may  praise  thee 
by  living  according  to  thy  will ;  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Acts  of  Devotion,  S.P.C.K. 

Have  mercy,  O  Lord,  upon  all  them  that  seek  undue  profits  or 
unlawful  gains.  Turn  thou  the  hearts  of  them  that  live  by  cun- 
ning rather  than  by  labour.  Teach  us  that  we  stand  daily  and 
wholly  in  need  of  one  another.  And  give  us  grace  by  hand  and 
mind  to  add  our  proper  share  to  the  common  stock ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book. 

O  Blessed  Saviour,  who  wast  pleased  thyself  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  craftsmen,  bless  all  those  who  labour  with  their 
hands,  that  their  work  may  be  done  for  thy  honour,  and  rewarded 
with  thy  approval ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Sursum   Corda. 

Prayers  against  Industrial  or  International  Strife 

We  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  thy  Kingdom 
and  its  righteousness ;  put  an  end  to  international  and  industrial 
strife  ;  establish  true  fellowship  among  men ;  restore  the  apostolic 
order  where  no  man  shall  regard  aught  of  the  things  he  possesseth 
as  his  own,  but  all  things  shall  be  common ;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

Industrial  Christian  Fellowship. 
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O  God,  who  hast  taught  us  that  we  are  members  one  of  another ; 
remove,  we  beseech  thee,  from  among  us  all  distrust  and  bitterness 
in  industrial  disputes ;  and  grant  that,  seeking  what  is  just  and 
equal,  and  caring  for  the  needs  of  others,  we  may  live  and  work 
together  in  unity  and  love;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Acts  of  Devotion. 


A   Prayer  for  Deliverance  from   our  National  Sins 

From  bitterness  of  spirit  and  weakening  of  faith ;  from  lust 
of  gain  or  jealousy  of  others, 

Deliver  us,  we  pray. 

From  spiteful  envy  of  the  successes  or  good  things  of  other 
people ;  from  continual  complaining  of  personal  injury  or  dis- 
appointment, 

Deliver  us,  we  pray. 
From  all  wilful  misleading  of  others,  by  word  or  by  example 

Deliver  us,  we  pray. 

From  supporting  any  leaders  who  are  narrow-minded  or  pre- 
judiced ;    from  helping  any  policy  which  is  based  on  hate,  or 
taking  action  which  is  oppressive, 
Deliver  us,  we  pray. 

Industrial  Christian  Fellowship  Litanies. 

A  Thanksgiving  for  the  Social  Life  of  the  World 

For  the  signs  of  Thy  kingdom 

In  the  religious  and  social  aspirations  of  our  time, 

We  thank  thee,  O  Lord. 
For  the  signs  of  Thy  kingdom 
In  the  teacher's  knowledge, 
In  the  scholar's  reason, 
In  the  scientist's  research 

We  thank  tkee,  O  Lord. 
For  the  signs  of  Thy  kingdom 
In  the  leader's  judgment, 
In  the  artist's  beauty, 
In  the  craftsman's  skill, 
We  thank  thee,  O  Lord. 
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For  the  signs  of  Thy  kingdom 
In  the  judge's  discernment, 
In  the  evangelist's  zeal, 
In  the  missionary's  enterprise, 
We  thank  thee,  0  Lord. 

Industrial  Christian  Fellowship, 

A  Responsive  Prayer  for  the  Social  Spirit 

Reader  :   Jesus, 

People  :   Jesus,  by  thy  toil  in  the  carpenter's  shop. 

Choir  :   Teach  us  the  dignity  of  labour. 

By  thy  power  do  all  things  well, 

Teach  us  to  take  pleasure  in  good  work. 
By  thy  loyalty  to  true  principles, 

Help  us  to  be  just  and,  honest  in  commercial  dealings. 
By  thy  care  for  the  hungry  and  outcast. 

Teach  us  to  remove  penury  and  distress. 
By  thy  desire  for  thy  disciples'  friendship, 

Help  us  to  find  a  common  fellowship  in  thee. 
By  thy  power  to  heal  the  sick, 

Give  us  power  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted. 
By  the  completion  of  thy  work  on  earth, 

Teach  us  to  do  well  the  work  thou  hast  set  us  to  do. 

Industrial  Christian  Fellowship. 

Extracts  from  a  Litany  of  Sympathy— for  those  in  bondage  to  toil 

Let  us  pray — 

For  toilers  in  dangerous  trades  and  disagreeable  occupations, 
upon  whose  industry  and  fidelity  the  whole  comfort  of  society 
depends. 

For  the  overstrained  workers,  whose  continuous  toil  deadens 
their  spiritual  faculties,  and  leaves  them  no  time  or  taste  for  things 
unseen  and  eternal. 

For  families  without  fathers,  children  left  alone  by  working 
mothers,  infants  whose  tender  lives  are  stunted  through  neglect. 

For  those  whose  hold  upon  God  has  been  relaxed,  whose  thought 
of  God  has  become  hard,  who  can  see  no  possible  outcome  of  good 
from  the  misery  of  their  times, 

Free  Church  Fellowship. 
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A  Bidding  to  fray  for  the  realisation  of  Christ's  Kingdom  upon 

Earth 
Let  us  pray — 

That  false  ideas  of  God  may  everywhere  depart,  and  men  learn 
increasingly  to  know  Him  truly ; 

That  seeing  man  to  be  created  in  the  image  of  God,  we  may 
persevere  in  hopefulness  that  humanity  may  grow  ever  more  and 
more  into  the  Body  of  Christ ; 

That  leaders  in  Church  and  Commonwealth  may  increasingly 
desire  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  cleansing  of  politics 
and  industry  from  sordid  aims ; 

That  all  who  work  for  the  Kingdom  on  earth  may  do  so  with 
a  pure  heart  and  a  single  eye  to  the  Divine  Will ; 

That  losing  sight  of  ourselves  and  losing  hold  of  all  unprofitable 
things,  we  and  all  Christians  may  grasp  the  implications  of  our 
Saviour's  Gospel,  and  so  present  that  Gospel  to  the  world  that 
He  may  be  lifted  up  and  all  men  drawn  unto  Him ; 

That  the  hungry  may  be  fed,  the  homeless  may  find  shelter, 
the  unemployed  be  provided  with  work,  and  that  poverty  and 
oppression  may  be  banished,  for  the  honour  of  our  Lord. 

(Used  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Church  Socialist  League.) 

A  Prayer  for  those  engaged  in  Social  Service 

O  God  of  Love,  we  bless  thee  for  all  who  give  themselves  to 
thee  in  service  to  their  fellow-men.  Grant  unto  them  clear 
vision,  true  judgment,  with  great  daring  as  they  seek  to  right  the 
wrong ;  and  so  endue  them  with  cheerful  love  that  they  may 
minister  to  the  suffering  and  forlorn,  even  as  thou  wouldst,  O 
Jesu,  Lover  of  Souls.  Amen. 

Acts  of  Devotion. 
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14-  THE   BRETHREN   OF   THE   COMMON 
TABLE i 

The  Brotherhood  is  open  to  all,  both  men  and  women,  of  all 
denominations,  who  accept  the  belief  that  love  as  revealed  in  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sole  basis  of  society. 

There  is  no  other  test  or  questioning  as  to  the  fitness  of  an 
applicant  for  the  Brotherhood. 

(If  any  should  join  us  from  a  sense  of  gain,  let  us  accept 
them  gladly  in  the  knowledge  that  only  by  such  acceptance 
can  we  lay  claim  to  the  title  "  Brethren,"  and  in  the  faith 
that  such  a  one  can  be  redeemed  by  the  manifestation  of  love 
and  fellowship.) 

All  are  open  to  choose  their  place  of  residence  and  mode  of  life 
provided  such  service  expresses  the  aim  of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  Brethren  assemble  together  in  Chapter  and  frankly  make 
known  to  each  other  their  needs  and  means,  so  that  each  may  be 
in  a  position  to  supply,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  what  the  other 
lacks.  As  far  as  its  resources  permit,  the  Brotherhood  sees  that 
none  of  its  members  are  wanting  in  the  means  of  living  suitable 
to  their  requirements. 

Chapters  for  different  districts  remain  mutually  dependent, 
so  that  one  Chapter,  incapable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  its 
brethren,  may  apply  to  any  other  Chapter  for  help. 

The  statement  in  Chapter  of  each  brother's  needs  and  resources 
is  alone  obligatory  on  the  Brethren.  What  each  contributes  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  free  gift.  The  aim  of  the  Brethren  is  to  extend 
their  help  to  all  who  are  in  need  and  not  merely  to  those  within 
the  Brotherhood. 

The  Order  itself  does  not  possess  wealth  in  any  form.     The 

1  This  account  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  published  papers 
of  the  brotherhood.  For  further  information  write  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Foundation  Chapter,  Fr.  Bernard  Walke,  St.  Hilary,  Marazion, 
Cornwall. 
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exchange  of  poverty  and  abundance  between  the  Brethren  takes 
place  in  Chapter  after  all  have  made  known  what  they  need  and 
what  they  can  share. 

Since  Christian  fellowship  is  essentially  sacramental,  in  that  it 
expresses  spiritual  union  in  economic  terms,  the  primary  concern 
of  a  Chapter  is  for  its  members  to  attain  to  that  sense  of  union 
with  one  another  in  which  a  sharing  of  material  things  is  the 
natural  expression  of  such  a  fellowship,  and  for  this  they  must  be 
willing  to  spend  some  days  together. 

And  since  few  are  able  to  maintain  and  express  their  real  person- 
ality in  the  company  of  others,  we  have  to  be  silent  with  one 
another,  so  that  each  in  the  deepened  consciousness  of  his  own 
personality  may  be  able  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  lives  of 
others. 

In  all  meetings  of  the  Brotherhood  the  sharing  of  food  is  an 
essential  part,  because  of  its  spiritual  value  as  a  sacrament  which 
unites  men  to  one  another. 
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15-  THE  PLACE   OF    RECREATION   IN   CHURCH 

LIFE 

"  If  games  and  music,  literature  and  the  drama,  no  less  than 
Bible-classes  and  prayer-meetings,  can  be  made  into  the  ante- 
chambers of  religion,  the  whole  handling  of  leisure  by  some 
Churches  should  undergo  a  change.  In  the  main,  it  seems,  the 
Churches  have  divorced  intellectual  culture  from  aesthetic  culture, 
valuing  the  former  as  '  spiritual '  and  deprecating  the  other  as 
'  sensuous.'  And  while  games  and  enjoyments  have  been 
encouraged  in  the  Church's  programme,  they  have  been  valued 
chiefly  for  their  indirect  importance — as  harmless  occupations  for 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  worse  employed ;  or  as  a  means  of 
discharging  surplus  energies  which  might  otherwise  be  hard  to 
control ;  or  even  as  baits  to  the  unwilling,  or  coating  for  the 
religious  pill.  They  have  not  been  regarded  as  spiritual  activities 
befitting  the  leisure  of  mankind  in  general,  and  youth  in  particular, 
and  so  capable  of  providing  the  medium  for  a  progressive  education 
in  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

"  But  if,  as  we  think,  the  natural  form  of  spiritual  expression, 
for  youth  especially,  is  in  a  many-sided  comradeship  in  play,  it  is 
the  Church's  business  in  some  way  or  other  to  foster  the  comrade- 
ship of  good  play,  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  points 
of  contact  with  those  not  yet  ready  for  all  that  it  has  to  teach 
them.  By  psychological  and  spiritual  necessity  people  make 
demands  upon  religion  according  to  their  experience  of  life,  and 
since  young  people  are  in  the  main  preoccupied  with  the  light  side 
of  life,  the  demand  they  make  upon  religion  is  for  enjoyment 
without  alloy.  Granted  that  the  deepest  things  in  religion  only 
come  home  to  the  soul  when  it  has  tasted  the  bitter  things  in 
life,  to  demand  such  depth  of  the  young  is  to  ask  them  to  be  old 
before  their  time.  Hence  the  one  irreplaceable  point  of  contact 
of  the  Church  with  youth  is  in  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the 
natural  expression  of  their  high  spirits,  their  comradeship  and 
their  love  of  beauty. 

"  Whether  the  Church  can  use  these  means  of  spiritual  educa- 
tion, and  make  them  into  real  '  means  of  grace,'  will  depend  upon 
its  regarding  these  play  activities  as  spiritual  ends  in  themselves — 
however  partial  and  incomplete — and  not  mere  means  to  other 
spiritual  ends  from  which  they  are  distinct  in  essence." 

From  Work,  Play  and  the  Gospel,  pp.  95,  96. 
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QUESTIONS    FOR    DISCUSSION 

I.  Christianity  and  Conduct  (for  five  or  seven  meetings). 
Sections  I  and  II. 

(a)  How  far  is  it  true  that  Christianity  puts  the  love  of  God 
before  the  love  of  man,  and  the  sen-ice  of  man  before  the  sen-ice 
of  God  ? 

(b)  If  Christian  faith  must  lead  to  love,  and  this  love  to  conduct — 

Is  each  Christian  called  to  love  everybody  ?   or  everyone 
he  meets  ?  or  everyone  he  influences  ? 
What  will  this  include  ? 

(c)  Perhaps  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  using  all  their  powers 
of  concerted  action,  could  succeed  in  loving  all  their  neighbours 
as  themselves. 

Are  such  things  as  charity  organisations,  provision  of  parks, 
public  libraries  and  arbitration  in  trade  disputes,  municipal 
government,  and  political  agitation  for  the  removal  of  destitu- 
tion and  unemployment,  parts,  and  necessary  parts,  of  loving 
your  neighbour  ? 

(d)  If  you  loved  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  would  you  want 
him  to  have  and  enjoy  everything  you  have  to  enjoy  ? 

2.  Preaching  and  Politics  (for  one  or  two  meetings). 

Sections  III,  IV,  VII,  and  X. 

(a)  What  special  difficulties  are  there  in  finding  the  Christian 
way  to  think  and  act  in  economic  or  political  issues  (as  compared, 
for  example,  with  questions  of  private  conduct)  ? 
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(b)  Are  these  difficulties  insuperable,  or  to  what  extent  can 
they  be  overcome  by  more  careful  study  or  by  more  conference 
among  Christians  ? 

(c)  Is  it  desirable  to   make   Christian  teachers  and   preachers 
more  competent  to  give  guidance  in  such  matters,  and  if  they  were 
more  competent  how  should  it  affect 

(i)  their  preaching  and  teaching;    and 
(ii)  their  pastoral  functions  ? 

(d)  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  keep  all  mention  of  social 
questions  out  of  Christian  worship  ?     If  not,  are  there  any  par- 
ticular kinds  of  issue  which  must  be  relegated  to  other  times 
and  places,  or  any  particular  ways  of  treating  them  which  should 
be  avoided  ? 

(e)  Are  all  the  subjects  named  on  pp.  66  and  67  suitable  for 
Christian  preachers  ?     Consider  them  one  by  one. 

(/)  How  far  do  you  agree  with  paragraphs  3  and  10  of  Section 
XII  of  this  Report  ? 

3.  On  Learning  to  be  a  Christian  (for  I  or  2  meetings). 
(Sections  V  and  VI. 

(a)  Do  you  think  people  learn  enough  in  school  about  the 
industrial,  municipal  or  political  organisations  of  modern  society 
to  be  able  to  use  and  improve  it  as  Christian  people  should  ? 

(£)  If  not,  how  would  you  have  the  Churches  help  their  members 
to  make  good  this  defect  in  their  education  ?  Work  out  a  detailed 
educational  policy  for  members  of  your  own  Christian  congrega- 
tion, showing  how  much  you  think  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught 
on  these  subjects  on  or  before  taking  up  the  responsibilities  of 
Church  membership  ;  how  much  they  should  be  expected  to  study 
Christian  social  principles  and  train  for  social  service  in  early 
manhood  or  womanhood ;  how  much  they  should  continue  to 
discuss  the  application  of  the  principles  to  practical  problems  of 
social  conduct  in  their  adult  life. 
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(c)  How  far  do  you  agree  with  the  practical  recommendations 
of  paragraph  6  (see  pp.  104-6)  of  Section  XII  of  the  Report  ? 

(d}  Are  there  people  and  societies  at  work  in  your  congregation 
sufficient  to  carry  out  this  policy  ?  If  not,  prepare  a  report  to  the 
authorities  of  your  local  Church  saying  what  additional  help  you 
think  they  need  to  provide  or  procure. 


4.  On  Christian  Service.     Sections  VIII  and  XI. 

(a)  What  forms  of  Christian  service  should  always  be  run  on 
Church  premises,  or  at  least  under  Church  auspices,  and  what 
form  of  service  should  be  run  on  broadly  civic  lines  ? 

(&)  If  there  are  some  forms  of  service  difficult  to  divide  into 
these  two  classes,  discuss  each  case  and  consider  under  what  circum- 
stances it  belongs  rather  to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 

(c)  Are  the  social  needs  of  your  neighbourhood  adequately  met 
by  the  different  agencies  already  existing  ?     If  not,  can  you  find 
out  from  local  witnesses  engaged  in  public  work  what  gaps  exist  ? 

(d)  Are  suitable  forms  of  service  for  the  young  folk  in  your 
congregation  being  brought  to  their  attention,  so  that  they  are 
being  trained  in  social  sympathy  and  public  spirit  ?     If  not,  can 
you  find  out  what  forms  of  service  are  and  might  be  made  to  appeal 
to  them  and  to  develop  their  Christian  character  ? 

(e}  Do  you  agree  with  paragraph  n  of  Section  XII  of  the 
Report  ? 

5.  On  Christian  Co-operation.     Section  IX. 

(a)  What  amount  of  co-operation  would  be  needed  between 
the  churches  of  your  neighbourhood  to  enable  them  to  train  : 
(i)  their  young  people, 
(ii)  their  teachers  and  office-bearers, 
in  the  way  you  have  decided  to  be  necessary  ? 
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(b)  What  amount  of  co-operation  would  be  necessary  to  give 
security  to  the  work  of  social  service  in  your  district  and  make  it 
adequate  to  the  need  ? 

(c)  Do  you  think  it  important  to  bring  about  co-operation  ? 
State  a  case  for  it. 

(d)  What  form  might  it  take  ?     Draw  up  a  constitution  for  a 
united  Christian  Council  and  a  programme  of  activities  for  it  to 
undertake. 
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BASIS 

THE  basis  of  this  Conference  is  the  conviction 
that  the  Christian  faith,  rightly  interpreted  and 
consistently  followed,  gives  the  vision  and  the 
power  essential  for  solving  the  problems  of  to-day, 
that  the  social  ethics  of  Christianity  have  been 
greatly  neglected  by  Christians  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  these  should 
be  given  a  clearer  and  more  persistent  emphasis. 
In  the  teaching  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  there  are 
certain  fundamental  principles — such  as  the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God  with  its  corollary  that  mankind 
is  God's  family,  and  the  law  "  that  whoso  loseth  his 
life,  findeth  it " — which,  if  accepted,  not  only 
condemn  much  in  the  present  organisation  of 
society,  but  show  the  way  of  regeneration.  Christi- 
anity has  proved  itself  to  possess  also  a  motive  power 
for  the  transformation  of  the  individual,  without 
which  no  change  of  policy  or  method  can  succeed. 
In  the  light  of  its  principles  the  constitution  of 
society,  the  conduct  of  industry,  the  upbringing 
of  children,  national  and  international  politics,  the 
personal  relations  of  men  and  women,  in  fact  all 
human  relationships,  must  be  tested.  It  is  hoped 
that  through  this  Conference  the  Church  may  win 
a  fuller  understanding  of  its  Gospel,  and  hearing 
a  clear  call  to  practical  action  may  find  courage 
to  obey. 
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GENERAL   PREFACE 

THE  present  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of 
Reports  drawn  up  for  submission  to  the  Conference 
on  Christian  Politics,  Economics  and  Citizenship, 
held  in  Birmingham  in  April  1924. 

In  recent  years  Christians  of  all  denominations 
have  recognised  with  increasing  conviction  that 
the  commission  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations " 
involved  a  double  task.  Alongside  of  the  work  of 
individual  conversion  and  simultaneously  with  it 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  Christianise  the  corporate 
life  of  mankind  in  all  its  activities.  Recent  de- 
velopments since  the  industrial  revolution,  the  vast 
increase  of  population,  the  growth  of  cities,  the 
creation  of  mass  production,  the  specialisation  of 
effort,  and  the  consequent  interdependence  of 
individuals  upon  each  other,  have  given  new  sig- 
nificance to  the  truth  that  we  are  members  one  of 
another.  The  existence  of  a  system  and  of  methods 
unsatisfying,  if  not  antagonistic  to  Christian  life, 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  the  Church.  The  work 
of  a  number  of  pioneers  during  the  past  century 
has  prepared  the  way  for  the  attempt  to  examine 
and  test  our  social  life  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  visualise  the  require- 
ments of  a  Christian  civilisation.  Hitherto  such 
attempts  have  generally  been  confined  to  one  or 
two  aspects  of  citizenship ;  and,  great  as  has  been 
their  value,  they  have  plainly  shown  the  defects  of 
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sectional  study.  We  cannot  Christianise  life  in 
compartments :  to  reform  industry  involves  the 
reform  of  education,  of  the  home  life,  of  politics 
and  of  international  affairs.  What  is  needed  is  not 
a  number  of  isolated  and  often  inconsistent  plans 
appropriate  only  to  a  single  department  of  human 
activity,  but  an  ideal  of  corporate  life  constructed 
on  consistent  principles  and  capable  of  being  applied 
to  and  fulfilled  in  every  sphere. 

The  present  series  of  Reports  is  a  first  step  in 
this  direction.  Each  has  been  drawn  up  by  a 
Commission  representative  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  British  Christians,  and  containing  not  only 
thinkers  and  students,  but  men  and  women  of  large 
and  differing  practical  experience.  Our  endeavour 
has  been  both  to  secure  the  characteristic  contri- 
butions of  each  Christian  communion  so  as  to  gain 
a  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  worthy  of  our 
common  faith,  and  also  to  study  the  application  of 
the  gospel  to  actual  existing  conditions — to  keep 
our  principles  broad  and  clear  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  Utopianism.  We  should  be  the  last  to 
claim  any  large  or  general  measure  of  success.  The 
task  is  full  of  difficulty  :  often  the  difficulties  have 
seemed  insurmountable. 

But  as  it  has  proceeded  we  have  discovered  an 
unexpected  agreement,  and  a  sense  of  fellowship 
so  strong  as  to  make  fundamental  divergences,  where 
they  appeared,  matters  not  for  dispute  but  for  frank 
and  sympathetic  discussion.  Our  Reports  will  not 
be  in  any  sense  a  final  solution  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  They  represent,  we 
believe,  an  honest  effort  to  see  our  corporate  life 
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steadily  and  whole  from  the  standpoint  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  as  such  may  help  to  bring  to  many  a 
clearer  and  more  consistent  understanding  of  that 
Kingdom  for  which  the  Church  longs  and  labours 
and  prays. 

However  inadequate  our  Reports  may  appear — 
and  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  under 
discussion  and  the  infinite  grandeur  of  the  Christian 
gospel  inadequacy  is  inevitable — we  cannot  be  too 
thankful  for  the  experience  of  united  inquiry  and 
study  and  fellowship  of  which  they  are  the  fruit. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  Reports  are 
printed  as  the  Reports  of  the  Commissions  only, 
and  any  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  basis  of  these  Reports  will  be  found  in  The 
Proceedings  of  C.O.P.l'.C.,  which  also  contains  a 
General  Index  to  the  series  of  Reports. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  BEARING  OF  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  AND 
PRACTICE  ON  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS  1 

THE  subject  has  two  aspects,  one  dealing  with  the 
Christian  ideal  of  life,  the  other  with  the  ways  in 
which  that  ideal  has  in  fact  worked  as  a  power  in 
human  society.  In  the  light  of  both  we  may  see 
our  own  present  Christian  duty  more  clearly,  and 
how  Christianity  can  most  effectively  meet  the 
present  crisis  in  the  social  relations  of  mankind. 

As  regards  the  Christian  social  ideal,2  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  classic  literature  of  its  first  and  most 
creative  period,  the  New  Testament.  Its  workings 
in  history  need  to  be  studied  with  special  attention 
to  the  three  great  periods  of  civilisation  into  which 
Christian  history  naturally  falls.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  period  during  which  the  Church  was  forming  its 
ideals  of  a  Christian  social  order  within  the  ancient 
world  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was,  to  begin 
with,  an  alien  environment,  but  later  became  a 
professedly  Christian  society.  This  latter  phase, 
in  which  the  *  Kingdom  of  God '  is  viewed  as 

1  For  a  Bibliography  of  the  Survey  as  a  whole  see  p.  5,  and  for 
more  detailed  Bibliographies  see  pp.  25,  73,  95,  117,  158. 

3  This  subject  is  more  fully  treated  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Nature  of  God  and  His  Purpose  for  the  World, 
ch.  i. 
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already  present  in  principle,  is  reflected  in  Augustine's 
City  of  God.  This  great  landmark  is  also  the  prelude 
to  the  next  period,  the  Middle  Ages,  when  efforts 
were  made  in  Western  Christendom  to  realise 
Augustine's  ideals  under  very  different  political, 
economic  and  social  conditions.  Towards  the  close 
of  this  long  period  comes  a  stage  of  gradual  transi- 
tion, beginning  about  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
becoming  marked  in  the  next  two  centuries.  But  its 
full  effects,  constituting  a  fresh  period,  the  Modern, 
emerge  only  gradually.  The  rise  of  Capitalist 
commerce,  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  political  revolution 
from  its  close  onwards,  for  half  a  century  and  more, 
successively  reveal  this  period  as  an  epoch  of  social 
change  comparable  to  the  two  already  mentioned. 

The  following  survey  is  an  attempt  to  show  how 
Christian  social  principles  have  actually  been  applied 
in  theory  or  practice  during  the  whole  of  this  long 
story  of  past  experience.  It  is  put  forward  with  a 
full  sense  of  its  inadequacy,  due  partly  to  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  just  perspective,  and  partly 
to  the  danger  of  overlooking  the  less  obvious 
tendencies  actually  at  work.  Yet,  such  as  it  is, 
it  may  be  better  than  none.  At  least  it  will  recall 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  Christian  past  which  still 
lives  about  us  and  in  us,  as  ideas  and  usages,  power- 
fully influencing  the  actual  situation. 

Accordingly  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages 
is,  first,  to  draw  out  the  social  principles  inherent  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  of  the  first  generation  of 
His  followers ;  and,  next,  to  recall "  that  there  is  an 
historical  background  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
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in  any  attempt  to  formulate  the  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  the  practical  problems  of 
our  own  nation  and  of  the  present  age."  For,  as 
the  document 1  from  which  the  above  words  are 
taken  (and  on  which  we  draw  freely  throughout, 
often  only  with  inverted  commas  in  acknowledg- 
ment) goes  on  to  say, 

"  It  is  the  natural  disposition  of  each  generation  to  identify 
Christianity  with  those  aspects  of  it  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  happen  at  the  moment  to  receive  most  emphasis :  to 
exclude  and  minimise  as  unessential  or  impracticable  those 
elements  in  Christian  thought  which  it  finds  uncongenial  to  its 
temper,  or  inconvenient  to  its  habits  or  disturbing  to  its  peace  of 
mind ;  to  place,  as  it  were,  its  own  gloss  upon  Christian  teaching ; 
and  to  regard  that  gloss  as  the  only  natural,  sometimes  indeed  as 
the  only  conceivable,  interpretation.  Of  the  errors  arising  from 
that  process  of  selection  and  omission,  of  over-emphasis  at  one 
point  and  under-emphasis  at  another,  knowledge  of  the  past  is  the 
natural  corrective.  ...  It  should  help  to  deliver  the  mind  from 
undue  acquiescence  in  the  assumptions  of  the  present,  by  offering 
a  standard  with  which  the  present  may  be  compared,  and  thus  turn 
the  flank  of  prejudices." 

In  our  reading,  however,  of  the  past  we  must 
remember  to  allow  for  variable  elements  in  it. 
Two  variables  of  the  first  rank  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  the  sort  of  considerations  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  One  is  the  degree  to  which  the  Christian 
factor,  the  Church,  has,  or  has  not,  been  conceived 
chiefly  as  an  institution  armed  with  authority  of 

1  Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems  (p.  26).  The  report  of 
a  Commission  appointed  in  1917  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York.  For  the  use  we  make  of  this  document  we  have  the 
full  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Report,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 
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social  discipline,  whether  purely  ecclesiastical  in 
its  sanctions  or  with  the  added  coercive  legal  power 
of  the  State.  Church  and  State  have  acted  upon 
society  sometimes  as  rivals  or  foes,  sometimes  as 
allies,  and  again  in  relative  mutual  independence. 
Prior  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  State's 
influence  was  totally  lacking  to  the  Church,  nay,  it 
was  ranged  against  Christian  society  as  such.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  two  were  largely  unified.  Now 
the  time  has  once  more  come  when  the  Church  is 
mostly  distinct  from  the  State,  even  where  the  latter 
is  predominantly  Christian  in  its  sentiment  and 
standards.  Another  variable  is  the  form  of  organisa- 
tion which  has  marked  the  Church  and  conditioned 
its  social  functioning  at  different  times  and  places. 
Both  of  these  are  but  relative  elements  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  yet  they  affect  the  degree  to  which  certain 
principles  have  exhibited  their  distinctive  quality  and 
efficiency  in  practical  working. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter.  All  attempts  to  embody  the  principles 
of  such  a  religion  in  the  severely  conditioned  form 
of  '  working '  social  ideals  and  practices,  adapted 
primarily  to  the  special  needs  of  special  times,  must 
needs  involve  a  contingent  or  temporary  element  in 
the  results.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  the  Church's 
social  ideal  itself  was  not  given  to  it  by  its  Founder 
in  the  definite  form  of  a  formal  body  of  principles, 
but  under  the  concrete  form  of  a  personal  ministry 
amid  particular  and  limiting  conditions.  In  a  word, 
Christ's  own  social  teaching  is  historical  in  form. 
This  means  very  much.  For  its  practical  applica- 
tions, being  primarily  for  the  guidance  of  those  t( 
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whom  He  spoke,  must  be  subject  to  the  whole 
context  of  time  and  place,  and  so  to  the  general 
historical  law,  '  things  so  being  and  remaining ' 
(rebus  sic  stantibus).  There  is  laid,  then,  on  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  every  generation  the 
unavoidable  duty  of  interpreting,  by  the  aid  of  the 
abiding  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  inner  intention  of  its 
Lord's  essential  thought,  and  of  reinterpreting  its 
present  applications  in  terms  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  its  own  day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  THE   SURVEY  AS  A  WHOLE1 

For  the  whole  of  this  survey,  the  following  may  be  consulted  : — 

Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems  (Report  of  the  Archbishops' 

Committee,  S.P.C.K.,  1919),  ch.  iii. 
The  Social  Gospel,  Harnack  and  Herrmann  (Williams  &  Norgate, 

1907,  225  pp.). 
Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis,  W.  Rauschenbusch  (Macmillan, 

1912,  430  pp.). 
Christian  Responsibility  for  the  Social  Order,  S.  E.  Keeble  (The 

Epworth  Press,  1922,  306  pp.),  Pt.  II. 
Christ  and  Civilisation  (Memorial  Hall,  1910,  546  pp.). 
Gesta  Christi,  G.  Loring  Brace  (Hodder,  1882,  496  pp.). 
Regnum  Dei,  A.  Robertson  (Methuen,  1901,  401  pp.). 
The   Church   and   the  World  in  Idea   and  History,  W.  Hobhouse 

(Macmillan,  1910,  411  pp.). 
The  Influence  of  Christianity  upon    Social    and    Political    Ideas, 

A.  J.  Carlyle  (Mowbrays,  1912,  129  pp.). 
Die  Soziallehren  der  Christlichen  Kirchen  und  Gruppen,  E.  Troeltsch 

(Tubingen,  1912,  994  pp.). 

See  also  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  above 
works. 

1  For  Bibliographies  of  the  several  periods  see  pp.  25,  73,  95, 
117,  158. 
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I.  THE   SOCIAL  IDEAL   IN  CHRIST'S 
OWN  TEACHING1 

THE  foundation  of  Christian  social  ethics  is  the 
historical  account  of  the  teaching  and  practice 
of  Christ,  unfolded  and  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church.  In  approaching,  however,  Christ's  own 
teaching  and  practice,  we  are  met  by  a  serious 
difficulty.  For  it  is  just  in  the  sphere  of  civic, 
economic  and  political  relations — with  which  our 
Conference  most  concerns  itself — that  the  teaching 
of  Christ  is  least  explicit  and  detailed.  This  was 
inevitable,  His  special  mission  being  what  it  was  : 
moreover,  it  has  saved  His  Church  from  the  danger 
of  treating  what  would  necessarily  have  been,  after 
all,  relative  applications  as  if  absolute  laws,  binding 
on  all  Christians  under  all  conditions.  Yet  His 
silence  on  certain  social  problems  (such  as  slavery) 
is  striking,  and  calls  for  explanation.  This  lies  in 
the  practical  form  of  Christ's  ministry  and  Gospel. 
It  was  relative  to  a  given  historical  setting  both  of 
facts  and  of  ideas,  which  it  takes  for  granted,  and 
also  to  a  supreme  religious  crisis  which  set  all 
human  interests  and  values  in  a  special  perspective. 
This  twofold  historical  situation  conditions  much 
of  the  form  of  Christ's  social  teaching.  First,  then, 
we  must  have  before  our  minds — 

1  For  Bibliographical  Note  on  this  section  see  p.  25. 
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(a)  The  historical  background  implied  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  Judaism. — The  background  taken 
for  granted  by  Jesus'  explicit  teaching  as  to  '  the 
Kingdom  of  God  '  was  fundamentally  a  given  social 
order.  '  Righteousness '  is  the  best  single  word  to 
describe  the  social  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament,1 
because  of  its  religious  tinge.  As  interpreted  by 
the  prophets,  it  included  four  qualities — justice, 
mercy,  truth,  and  peace — each  of  them  answering  to 
some  side  of  the  social  question,  '  How  ought  men 
to  treat  each  other  ? '  The  ground  of  the  prophets' 
demand  was  always  religious ;  they  challenged 
Israel  to  be  righteous  because  her  God  was  Himself 
righteous.  Social  duty  is  itself  religious :  "  To  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God."  This  idea  pervades  the  New  Testament 
also  :  "  with  good  will  doing  service,  as  unto  God 
and  not  (only)  unto  men." 

Whilst  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  *  righteous- 
ness '  had  great  moral  power,  for  a  time  it  lacked  a 
due  sense  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  individual, 
and  therefore  of  his  right  to  reverential  treatment. 
And  when  this  emerged  in  the  course  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  it  came  through  the  individual's  relation 
to  God.  A  man,  as  such,  is  of  worth  to  other  men 
because  he  is  of  worth  to  God. 

In  modern  times  thinkers  have  taken  for  granted  that  men  are 
'  individual,'  and  laboriously  proved  that  they  are  '  social.'  In 
Israel,  and  indeed  in  every  ancient  nation,  the  process  of  thought 
was  exactly  the  opposite.  Yet  while  in  it  the  claims  of  society  were 
axiomatic,  at  different  times  '  society '  meant  primarily  different 

1  See  Christ  and  Civilisation,  ch.  i;  Ryder  Smith,  The  Bible 
Doctrine  of  Society,  ch.  iii. 
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things — the  family,  the  village,  the  nation.  In  the  last  centuries 
of  Old  Testament  thought,  however,  another  unit  of  society 
began  to  assert  itself — the  world,  or  all  mankind.  But  it  was  a  man- 
kind united  by  the  common  worship  of  Israel's  God,  now  thought 
of  as  '  God  of  the  whole  earth  '  (e.  g.  Isa.  ii.  1-4). 

Here  lies  the  distinctive  social  concept  of  the  Old 
Testament :  always  and  everywhere  its  social 
teaching  is  derivative :  men's  relations  to  each 
other  depend  upon  their  relation  to  God.  Further, 
it  is  in  relation  to  world-unity  that  the  '  Messianic 
idea '  of  Israel,  as  God's  Anointed  Son  and  Servant, 
gains  much  of  its  social  significance. 

Jehovah,  the  King  of  His  chosen  people  Israel,  was  also  the  Most 
High,  to  whom  by  right  belonged  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
earth, '  the  nations  '  at  large.  Such  wider  unity  as  was  attempted  by 
any  of  these  nations,  by  conquest  over  others,  was  based  ultimately  on 
brute  force,  not  on  distinctly  human  or  humane  qualities  (see  Dan. 
vii.).  It  was  the  special  prerogative  of  Israel's  God  to  inspire  a  true 
humanity  in  His  own  people,  and  through  them  in  all  men.  The 
'  people  of  the  Most  High '  was  to  become,  by  a  special  or  super- 
natural anointing  with  His  Holy  Spirit,  the  vicegerent  of  God's 
effective '  Kingdom,'  when  He  should  in  fact '  reign  over  all.'  This 
is  the  message  of  the  apocalypse  in  Daniel  vii.,  where  Israel  is 
symbolised  by  a  human  figure, '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man  '  — man 
as  planned  '  in  the  image  of  God.'  Another  aspect  of  the  vocation 
of  Israel  is  set  forth  in  Isa.  liii.  There,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  function 
assigned  to  it  in  God's  providence,  Israel  as  God's  '  servant ' 
becomes  fruitful  for  the  blessing  of  others  only  through  rejection 
and  sacrificial  suffering. 

Here  we  have  the  historical  preparation  for  the  Messianic  fulfil- 
ment of  Israel's  ideal  vocation  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man,  in  whom 
that  vocation  was  representatively  realised,  and  through  whom  as 
Head  of  the  New  Israel,  the  Church,  it  was  to  attain  its  final 
fulfilment.1 

1  This  reference  to  Jesus  as  '  the  Son  of  Man '  holds  good  on 
almost  any  probable  view  of  the  exact  meaning  of  that  much- 
debated  expression. 
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The  ( fulfilment '  in  Christ's  teaching  of  the 
social  preparation  in  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
traced  for  each  of  the  three  ideas  specially  named — 
righteousness,  the  individual,  society.  Jesus  gave 
the  final  definition  of  '  righteousness '  when  He 
selected  and  fused  into  one  the  '  two  great  com- 
mandments '  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  one's 
fellow.  None  has  ever  valued  '  the  individual '  as 
Jesus  did,  the  basis  of  His  valuation  being  that  every 
man  is  ideally  a  child  of  God.  The  final  unit  of 
'  society,'  again,  is  mankind  as  destined  to  become 
the  '  Kingdom  of  God,'  the  family  of  the  universal 
Father. 

(b)  The  special  perspective  of  Jesus1  teaching. — 
It  was  for  a  religious  reason  that  Jesus  left  on  one 
side  certain  of  the  social  problems  of  His  own  day, 
even  as  He  left  most  of  its  political  ones ;  namely  con- 
centration on  the  special  mission  He  had  then  to 
fulfil.  But,  further,  the  form  in  which  His  teaching 
appears  in  the  Gospels  owes  something  to  another 
element  in  the  historical  situation  in  Israel,  its 
peculiar  religious  urgency.  This  lay  in  the  brevity 
of  the  provisional  period  before  the  crisis  in  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  which  Jesus  counted  on  in 
some  form  or  other.1  This  perspective  of  religious 
crisis  certainly  conditions  both  what  appears  and 
does  not  appear  as  Christ's  social  teaching  in  the 
Gospels.  What,  then,  we  have  chiefly  to  observe 
is  its  spirit  ;  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  emphasis 

1  The  substance  of  this  statement  would  be  accepted  by  nearly 
all  historical  students  of  the  Gospels,  whatever  their  views  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  current  apocalyptic  forms  of  thought  may  explain 
the  terms  and  conceptions  used  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to 
describe  the  imminent  crisis  in  question. 
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on  certain  religious  ideas  which  is  distinctive  of 
Christ's  modification  of  the  Jewish  tradition  on 
social  relations,  to  which  its  particular  form,  as 
addressed  to  its  actual  hearers,  was  of  necessity 
relative.  This  special  form  was  determined  by 
the  time  or  '  season  '  of  Christ's  ministry  in  Pales- 
tine, i.  e.  the  eve  of  the  breaking  in  of  the  Messianic 
'  Kingdom  of  God.' 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Christ's  social 
teaching  is  part  of  a  message  of  '  Repentance,' 
a  radical  change  of  attitude  to  God  and  His  will  for 
human  life  which  was  needful  to  secure  the  setting 
up  on  earth  of  God's  Kingdom  or  actual  reign,  on 
a  new  basis  of  spiritual  reality.  Relative  to  so 
unique  a  situation  all  was  bound  to  be  more  or  less 
exceptional,  and  particularly  the  relations  of  the 
two  fundamental  factors  and  values  of  human  well- 
being,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual — bodily  goods 
and  *  soul '  or  personality.1  The  balance  between 
these  had  to  be  redressed  decisively ;  and  this  at  a 
period  of  crisis  meant  such  emphasis  on  the  higher 
values  as  necessarily  involved  exceptional  sub- 
ordination of  the  lower  ones.  There  is  indeed  no 
ultimate  dualism  between  the  two,  both  being  parts 
of  God's  method  of  producing  human  children.2 
But  there  is  a  real,  though  temporary  and  relative, 
dualism  in  their  functioning,  so  long  as  the  use 
made  of  material  things  remains  unadjusted  to  the 
well-being  of  the  person  as  a  whole.  Accordingly, 

1  '  Personality  '  is  often  the  best  modern  equivalent  for  Christ's 
use  of  '  soul.' 

2  See  the  Report  on  the  Nature  of  God  and  His  Purpose  for 
the  World,  ch.  ii. 
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the  negative  aspect  of  renunciation  remains  still 
present  even  after  the  positive  message  of  the  nature 
and  relation  of  God  and  man,  added  by  Jesus  to  the 
Forerunner's  message,  had  given  the  call  a  new 
accent,  and  so  turned  it  as  a  whole  into  '  Glad  News ' 
or  Gospel. 

It  was,  then,  in  a  special  historical  perspective, 
that  of  the  inauguration  in  Israel  of  *  the  Kingdom 
of  God  '  as  the  true  order  of  human  life,  that  Christ's 
social  teaching  was  originally  given  ;  and  so  it  must 
be  read,  to  be  really  understood.  This  explains 
both  Jesus'  silences  and  the  special  emphasis  in  much 
that  He  does  say.  In  particular  it  explains  what  is 
so  challenging  to  the  modern  mind,  with  its  concern 
for  better  and  more  equal  social  conditions,  viz. 
Christ's  detached  attitude  towards  political,  civic 
and  economic  interests,  and  His  call  at  times  to 
renunciation  even  of  family  life,  for  the  soul's  good 
or  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

(c)  Some  points  of  relative  or  temporary  emphasis. — 
Christ  taught  with  such  emphasis  the  spiritual  gain 
of  freedom  from  the  entanglements  of  riches,  and  so 
the  happiness  of  poverty,  that  His  teaching  on  this 
cardinal  point  is  apt  to  appear  paradoxical.  As, 
moreover,  it  conditioned  all  His  teaching  as  related 
to  economics  and  their  place  in  life,  and  has  affected 
Christian  social  theory  and  practice  all  down  the 
ages,  one  must  deal  with  this  fundamental  matter 
rather  fully. 

First,  however,  the  problem  must  be  seen  in  its  true,  that  is,  its 
historical  scope.  For  us  to-day  wealth  is  no  mere  matter  of  bodily 
pleasures  or  of  selfish  use  of  material  goods.  Apart  from  the  full 
normal  enjoyment  of  the  bodily  senses  (which  Jesus  traces  to  God's 
fatherly  goodness),  wealth  affords  means  for  the  training  of  the 
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sense  of  Beauty  and  the  thirst  for  Truth,  and  so  is  instrumental  to 
the  soul's  culture.  But  in  this  aspect — one  not  usually  present  to 
the  mind  in  Palestine,  where  art  and  mental  development  were  not 
native  interests — it  was  hardly  a  practical  issue  for  Jesus'  preaching. 
The  issue  then  narrows  itself  to  wealth  as  seen  in  a  particular 
perspective,  and  to  the  question,  How  far,  in  such  a  setting,  was 
Jesus'  outlook  on  life  ascetic  ? 

The  way  in  which  Jesus  viewed  wealth,  and  so  the 
whole  economic  order  of  society,  is  often  misleadingly 
styled  c  other-worldly.'  It  was  simply  an  essentially 
religious  view  of  human  life — that  of  the  soul's 
relation  to  God  and  its  capacity  for  sharing  His  very 
life — at  a  special  and  brief  world-crisis.  '  First 
things  first '  is  the  true  law  of  living.  As  to  material 
things,  which  "  the  Gentiles  seek  after,"  as  the 
goods  of  life,  "  your  heavenly  Father  knows  that  ye 
have  need  of  these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  and  His  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.  Therefore  worry  not  " — 
about  them  and  their  amount.  As  personal,  man's 
real  wealth  lies  in  the  quality  of  his  personal  life, 
not  in  the  amount  of  his  material  goods  (Luke  xii. 
15).  Hence  he  can  afford  to  sit  loosely  by  them. 
Indeed,  only  so  is  he  free  to  find  or  realise  his  true 
self  as  a  person.  Material  *  possessions  '  are  apt  to 
possess  the  man  himself;  and  wealth  tends  to  be 
relied  on,  instead  of  God  and  His  fatherly  grace, 
for  making  life  worth  living.  But  to  be  poor  is  to 
feel  one's  human  dependence.1  It  prompts  the  soul 
to  look  behind  and  above  the  material  world  to  a 
Higher  Power,  and  to  rely  on  Him  for  its  real  good. 

1  Jesus  has  not  in  mind  the  grinding,  demoralising  poverty  so 
rife  in  modern  industrial  life,  but  rather  the  lot  of  the  normal 
artisan  or  peasant-worker. 
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So  to  do  is  to  be  at  peace  within.  Earthly 
'  treasures '  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  true 
happiness. 

It  was  His  own  joyously  sure  possession  of  this 
religious  faith  and  experience  of  '  the  poor,'  of 
whom  He  was  Himself  one,  that  made  Jesus  preach 
His  *  Good  News '  of  the  Kingdom  as  first  and 
foremost  for  '  the  poor ' — in  fulfilment  of  the 
message  of  Hebrew  prophecy  (Luke  iv.  18).  But  no 
more  than  the  Hebrew  prophets  did  He  teach  that 
poverty  in  itself  is  man's  true  lot.  Rather  the 
moderate  sufficiency  preferred  by  Hebrew  *  Wise  ' 
men,  the  happy  mean  between  *  riches '  and 
'  poverty  '  (Prov.  xxx.  8  f.),  was  probably  to  Jesus 
also  the  normal  best.  But  relative  to  the  needs  of 
the  hour,  and  pending  those  normal  conditions  which 
it  was  the  function  of  '  the  Kingdom  '  to  bring  about, 
1  the  poor,'  as  most  predisposed  to  respond  to  Jesus' 
message,  were  happier  in  their  lot  than  the  rich. 
For  '  the  rich  '  as  such  were  terribly  hindered  from 
entering  '  the  Kingdom  of  God  '  (Mark  x.  25  ff.), 
the  blissful  order  of  man's  perfected  relations  with 
God,  and  with  others  as  His  family.  Within  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  however,  when  really  come,  all 
anomalies,  all  dualisms  in  society — as  a  brotherhood 
or  commonwealth  of  persons — must  needs  cease. 
Now  of  all  social  dualisms,  that  between  rich  and 
poor  is  the  most  radical  and  far-reaching.  Hence 
as  a  standing  breach  of  love,  or  deep  human  sympathy, 
it  cannot  accord  with  the  perfected  Kingdom  of 
God.1  When  that  Kingdom's  coming  is  complete, 

1  '  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you '  ceases  to  apply  just  so 
far  as  the  Kingdom  has  come. 
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men   being   completely   willing   and   God's    power 
fully  in  play,  every  anomaly  will  be  at  an  end. 

That  the  above  view  is  correct,  namely,  that  Jesus  held  no 
ascetic  view  of  material  goods  as  such,  is  further  confirmed  by  two 
facts.  First,  He  contrasted  His  own  practice,  as  non-ascetic,  with 
that  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  next  He  promised  those  of  His 
followers  who  had  left  their  homes  or  property  for  the  Gospel's 
sake  a  fuller  measure  of  enjoyment  of  the  like  goods  '  in  the 
Kingdom,'  here  and  now — in  virtue  surely  of  its  spirit  of  loving 
fellowship,  which  would  make  men  share  all  their  blessings.  Strictly 
speaking,  then,  as  is  recognised  by  Troeltsch,1  who  of  recent 
writers  has  gone  into  the  matter  most  carefully,  "  Jesus'  preaching 
is  not  ascetic."  "  There  is  no  setting  aside  of  sense-life  and  of 
enjoyment  as  such,  no  glorifying  of  poverty  for  its  own  sake." 
His  teaching  on  riches  is  simply  part  of  '  the  religious  radicalism  * 
of  His  message  of  the  imminent '  Kingdom  of  God.' 

Thus  "  Jesus'  ethics  are  heroic  rather  than 
ascetic."  Such  '  heroism  '  was  tempered  to  human 
nature  by  the  message  of  religious  trust  in  God. 
From  this  standpoint  there  follows  of  itself  Jesus' 
attitude  to  State,  Society,  Labour  and  Possessions. 
Of  the  State  there  is  no  talk.  "  The  hopes  of 
Jewish  nationalism  are  decidedly  denied "  :  the 
1  Kingdom '  is  God's,  not  the  Jewish  people's — "  even 
if  Israel  appears  as  the  kernel  of  the  coming  world." 

In  such  a  light  the  industrial  order  has  for  the 
time  practically  no  importance ;  while  even  re- 
nunciation of  all  goods  may  be  for  some  the  condition 
of  closer  attachment  to  the  lot  of  missionary  dis- 
cipleship  2  proper.  Relative  to  such  a  message,  in 

1  Die  Soziallthren  der  Cbristlichen  Kircben  und  Gruppen  (1912), 
pp.  45  ff. 

2  Such  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  case  of  the  '  Rich  Young  Man.' 
It  is  a  mistake,  as  Troeltsch  observes  (p.  46),  to  base  on  it  any  general 
view  as  to  Jesus'  teaching  on  earthly  possessions.     The  demand  for 
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its  original  historical  setting,  riches  have  no  positive 
value,  save  as  means  of  expressing  love  to  others : 
otherwise  they  are  a  danger  to  man's  true  life. 

Even  in  its  earlier  stage,  when  the  prospect  of 
its  acceptance  by  Israel  seemed  fairest,  this  Gospel 
made  appeal  to  the  heroic  element  latent  in  all  men. 
"  Be  ye  perfect  (disciples)  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,"  was  its  note.  But  as  Jesus' 
ministry  met  with  more  and  more  opposition  from 
Israel's  religious  leaders,  emphasis  on  the  call  to 
heroism  increased.  Thus  in  the  later  part  of  the 
Gospels — to  which  the  teaching  on  renunciation  of 
normal  social  life  mainly  belongs — the  conditions 
immediately  in  view  are  those  of  a  crisis,  both  for 
Himself  and  His  disciples — '  not  peace  but  a  sword.' 
Only  by  His  own  self-renunciation,  yea,  even  unto 
death,  could  God's  people  actually  be  redeemed  or 
brought  by  Divine  love  to  inherit  the  Kingdom  and 
life  eternal,  for  which  thus  far  they  were  proving 
unready.  In  this  path  of  fruitful  self-renunciation 
Jesus  called  for  the  special  co-operation  of  the  more 
devoted  of  His  disciples,  those  who  were  able  to  go 
all  lengths  with  Him  in  proclaiming  the  Kingdom 
of  God  (see  Luke  ix.  57-62).  Social  duty  for  those 
so  called  to  exceptional  service  was  set  in  a  yet 
higher  key,  of  crisis  and  urgency. 

While,  then,  all  the  social  teaching  in  the  Gospels, 
as  relative  to  the  supreme  religious  crisis  of  human 

their  literal  renunciation,  as  also  of  family  ties,  seems  to  have  been 
exceptional,  where  the  '  heroic '  degree  of  '  following '  was  a 
fitting  form  of  discipleship.  '  Abstract  teaching  '  on  such  a  matter 
was  alien  to  Jesus,  who  adapted  His  demands  to  individual  ability 
to  comply,  and  therein  find  gladness  and  peace. 
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history,  calls  for  some  adjustment  to  other  and  less 
exceptional  circumstances,  this  particular  part  or 
stage  of  it  needs  special  transposition  into  the  key 
of  normal  conditions,  before  it  is  generally  applicable 
in  later  phases  of  the  one  *  Kingdom  of  God.' 

Such  transposition  has  in  part  been  made  during  the  Christian 
ages ;  but  in  part  it  has  not ;  for  the  need  and  its  reason  have  not 
been  clearly  realised  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  historic  method  of  study. 

"  Distinguish  the  times,  and  the  Scriptures  will  accord,"  said 
St.  Augustine,  in  contrasting  the  teaching  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  maxim  is  applicable  also  to  Christ's  differing 
sayings  as  to  the  social  conditions  and  relations  of  life — sometimes 
more  positive,  sometimes  more  negative  or  world-renouncing, 
according  to  the  different  contexts  l  of  His  ministry.  Further, 
'  distinguish  persons  '  is  also  a  needful  precept.  Naturally,  too, 
such  special  conditions  were  temporary,  though  somewhat  analogous 
situations  may  recur. 

Our  own  problem  to-day  involves  answers  to  such  questions  as 
these  :  What  ought  to  be  the  normal  attitude  of  Christianity  to 
social  relations  and  their  progressive  reform  ?  Again,  what  are  the 
duties  proper  to  the  exceptional  cases  ?  Until  these  distinctions 
are  fairly  faced,  men's  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the 
Church's  experience  in  history,  is  bound  to  lead  to  rather 
conflicting  results. 

(d)  The  essential  principles  of  Christ's  social 
teaching. — Having  thus  reckoned  with  the  historically 
conditioned,  and  so  far  relative  and  variable,  aspects 
even  of  Christ's  social  teaching,  we  can  now  dis- 
tinguish and  deal  with  its  essential  underlying 
principles.  These,  as  representing  the  spirit  of 

1  These,  however,  are  not  always  preserved  exactly  in  our 
several  Gospels,  which  here  differ  a  greal  deal ;  so  that  correction  of 
one  by  another  is  sometimes  needful  in  order  to  reach  the  original 
setting  and  so  the  real  meaning  of  Christ's  words.  Without  this, 
impressions  derived  from  reading  the  Gospels  are  largely  confused 
and  yield  no  sure  result. 
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Christ's  Gospel,  constitute  also  the  essence  of 
Christianity  as  an  abiding  leaven  of  social  well- 
being  and  reform.  That  Gospel  is  in  itself  timeless 
or  '  eternal '  in  idea.  "  Christ  views  social  pheno- 
mena/row above,  in  the  light  of  His  religious  vocation. 
He  approaches  them  from  within,  through  the 
development  of  personality.  He  judges  them  in 
their  end,  as  contributing  to  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

But  as  ideals  are  the  great  dynamic  of  radical 
change,  so  this  religious  vision  of  what  ought  to  be, 
as  God's  will,  contained  the  real  potencies  of  a  new 
social  order. 

"  Four  great  principles  stand  out  clearly  from  His 
teaching.  God  is  our  Father  and  all  men  are  our 
brethren.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Life 
is  the  measure  of  true  value.  All  disciples  are 
stewards."  1  The  practical  efficacy  of  these  ideals, 
however,  depends  on  their  organic  unity  as  rooted 
in  the  first  of  them. 

Firstly,  "  In  the  world-view  of  Jesus,  God  was 
Father,  all  men  were  brothers  :  the  relations  between 
God  and  man  and  of  men  themselves  were  essentially 
the  same  as  the  relations  in  a  family.  It  was  a  social 
world-view.  Family  affection  thus  was  made  by  Jesus 
the  type  and  pattern  for  all  relations  between  men. 
Sacrificial  love,  such  as  might  be  shown  by  a  father 
towards  his  children,  was  to  be  the  redeeming  force 
in  our  human  world.  That  explained  why  the  new 
type  of  life  was  to  be  established,  not  by  physical 

1  Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems,  p.  27.  The  brief, 
positive  exposition  which  follows  should  be  read  along  with  that 
in  the  Report  on  the  Nature  of  God  and  His  Purpose  for  the 
World,  ch.  i. 
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force,  but  by  faith,  hope  and  love ;  by  gentleness, 
kindness,  and  mutual  service ;  by  the  inherent 
power  of  truth  and  right."  l  In  so  basing  His  social 
ethics  on  the  family,  the  fundamental  social  unit, 
Jesus  went  behind  the  predatory  or  competitive 
type  of  society,  with  its  '  barbarian  '  ethics  of  force. 
This  meant  virtually  a  new  type  of  Social  Order  for 
mankind  at  large,  as  one  great  family  of  God,  \\ith 
Jesus  Himself  as  the  typical  Son  and  universal 
Brother. 

Secondly,  we  have  already  seen  the  sense  in  which 
Christ  taught  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  *  at 
hand.'  It  was  ready  on  God's  side,  in  the  coming 
of  Christ  Himself.  But  the  Kingdom  is  morally 
conditioned,  and  so  can  actually  '  come '  only  as 
men's  wills  are  ready  to  accept  the  Divine  purpose 
and  inspiration.  This  aspect  of  the  Kingdom,  that 
of  human  responsibility  for  its  gradual  appropriation 
— at  times  by  minor  crises  of  '  creative  evolution ' 
(like  growing  seed,  Mark  iv.  28) — is  the  one  to  which 
normal  Christianity  belongs.  "  There  is  to  be  a 
Christian  society,  a  People  of  God,  a  Church,  which 
shall  be  the  light,  the  salt,  of  human  life.  But  this 
society  is  rather  the  means  of  realising  the  Kingdom 
than  the  Kingdom  itself."  It  is  the  latter's  embodi- 
ment and  witness,  a  '  city  set  on  a  hill,'  for  all  men 
to  see.  To  the  other,  or  '  apocalyptic  '  aspect  of 
the  Kingdom,  as  '  coming '  by  one  supreme  crisis, 
belongs  the  birth  of  the  Church  at  Pentecost. 
Thenceforth  the  Church  is  clearly  the  primary 
fulfilment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  partly  in  visible 

1  So    the    sociologist,  C.  A.  Ellwood,  Christianity  and  Social 
Science  (1923),  p.  56. 
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form,  as  organised,  corporate,  institutional ;  partly 
in  more  invisible  and  personal  form,  as  diffused  in 
the  souls  and  lives  of  its  members.  In  both  forms 
the  Church  is  to  Christ  as  a  body  to  its  head,  the 
extension  and  visible  expression  of  His  incarnate  life, 
in  spite  of  all  its  human  imperfections. 

Thirdly,  while  the  Life  of  the  Kingdom  is  "  life 
at  its  highest,"  personal  "  knowledge  of  God,  all 
human  life  comes  within  our  Lord's  purpose.  Life 
itself  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  material 
means  of  living  :  the  service  of  Mammon  (wealth) 
is  typical  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world,"  as  an  order 
of  selfish  life,  alien  to  the  love  of  God  and  man. 
Wealth  is  dangerous,  because  hard  to  handle  without 
loss  of  sensitiveness  to  spiritual  ends ;  and  so  moral 
"  detachment  from  preoccupation  with  wealth  "  is 
ever  an  essential  "  mark  of  the  subjects  of  God's 
Kingdom."  The  true  riches  are  those  of  personality, 
manhood  "  in  the  image  of  God."  Such  wealth 
derives  directly  from  God,  as  the  Father  of  spirits ; 
and  makes  persons  sacred  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
Even  when  the  Divine  image  is  not  yet  realised,  its 
potential  presence  renders  every  human  being  the 
rightful  object  of  love  in  the  Christian  sense. 

Fourthly,  then,  "  men  are  responsible  for  their 
fellows,  and  for  the  use  of  the  gifts  which  they 
themselves  possess."  God  alone,  in  fact,  has 
absolute  property  rights :  all  human  possessions, 
whether  material  goods  or  the  mental  ability  by 
which  these  are  obtained  from  God's  store  in  Nature, 
are  held  on  trust  for  His  purposes  of  common  good 
for  His  whole  human  family.  Hence  in  every  station 
in  life  there  must  be  fidelity,  and  not  least  in  the  use 
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of  material  things.  For  these,  though  of  lesser 
value  and  most  completely  '  Another's,'  are  the  test 
of  a  man's  fitness  to  be  *  entrusted  '  with  *  the  true 
riches '  of  the  soul,  which  are,  under  God,  more  one's 
own.1  Thus  in  all  relations,  with  material  things 
as  well  as  with  persons,  man  "  is  capable  of  fellowship 
with  God  ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  spiritual  must 
be  extended  over  the  whole  of  man's  life  in  the 
world."  So  too  all  the  distinctions  which  cause 
division  between  men — possessions  (material  and 
mental),  class,  culture,  nationality,  sex — lose  their 
divisive  effect  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  especially 
in  the  light  of  its  Head,  who  could  say,  "  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  you  as  he  that  serveth." 

Thus  in  all  spheres  men  are  to  strive  after  the  true 
life,  alike  for  themselves  and  for  others,  in  dependence 
on  a  living  God.  "  Not  self-development,  but 
mutual  sendee,  is  to  be  the  law  of  human  life." 
Love  to  one's  fellow-men — that  sacred  '  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,'  inspired  by  faith  in  God's  love  to 
every  soul  of  man,  which  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo 
rightly  depicted  as  the  distinctive  Christian  atti- 
tude, is  the  all-embracing  motive  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  its  social  side,  as  the  Family  of  God. 
Brotherliness,  then,  is  the  keynote  of  all  Christian 
conduct,  as  the  earliest  synonym  for  the  Church, 
'  The  Brotherhood,'  amply  proves. 

At  no  point  does  the  newness  and  profound  social 
effect  of  Jesus'  principles  come  out  more  manifestly 
than  in  His  attitude  to  women  and  children.  As  a 
result,  the  estimate  of  womanhood  has  for  Christians 
come  to  be  recognised  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  real 

1  Luke  xvi.  10-12. 
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humanity  of  any  civilisation.  "  The  female  sex," 
says  Ecce  Homo,  "in  which  antiquity — Jewish  as 
well  as  non-Jewish—saw  nothing  but  inferiority, 
was  understood  for  the  first  time  by  Christ.  His 
treatment  brought  out  its  characteristics,  its 
superiorities,  its  peculiar  power  of  gratitude  and 
self-devotion."  Jesus'  free  brotherly  (see  Mark  iii. 
34)  relations  with  women  of  all  kinds  in  the  Gospels 
make  an  epoch  in  the  spiritual  history  of  humanity. 
Henceforth  woman  was  revealed  as  man's  co-equal 
helpmate,  not  only  in  body  but  also  in  soul.1 

Finally,  and  very  characteristically,  the  social  and 
the  individual  aspects  of  human  life  are  treated  as 
mutually  implying  each  other  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  This  supreme  good,  as  through  and  through 
personal,  at  once  transcends  and  unites  Collectivism 
and  Individualism,  as  one-sided  ideals  in  social 
organisation. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principles  or  '  pattern  Ideas ' 
by  which  a  social  order  claiming  to  be  Christian 
must  be  tested.  In  their  light  we  have  now  to 
review  the  record  of  Christendom  down  the  ages, 
asking,  How  far  and  in  what  ways  has  the  special 
Christian  society,  the  Church,  applied  or  attempted 
to  apply  these  master  ideas  of  the  Gospel  to  its  own 
life  or  that  of  society  at  large  ? 

1  Compare  the  stories  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  of  Mary  of 
Bethany  in  Luke  x.  39-42,  and  of  the  woman  in  the  feast  of  Simon 
of  Bethany.  In  contrast  to  this, '  women,  slaves  and  children,'  were 
classed  together  in  Judaism  as  on  a  lower  religious  level  than  free 
men. 
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II.  THE  ANCIENT  PERIOD  1 

(A)  APOSTOLIC  AND  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY 

RELIGIOUS  social  teaching  owes  its  special  practical 
efficacy  to  its  super-temporal  sanction.  Here  Chris- 
tianity means  ultimately  Christ ;  and  His  social 
teaching  was  made  more  effective  among  His  early 
followers  by  their  vivid  faith  in  His  person,  as  God 
'  manifest  in  the  flesh ' — full  human  nature.  The 
Incarnation  did  away,  in  principle,  with  the  oppo- 
sition in  man's  thoughts  between  the  Divine  and 
the  human,  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  and 
between  religious  duty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  moral 
or  social  duty  on  the  other.  Human  life  in  all  its 
relations  became  the  sphere  of  religious  loyalty, 
viewed  as  the  filial  attitude  to  God  and  His  all- 
inclusive  will  of  Love.  "Be  ye  imitators  of  God, 
as  beloved  children ;  and  walk  in  love,  even  as 
Christ  also  loved  you."  These  words  are  St.  Paul's 
preface  to  a  detailed  lesson  in  every-day  social  con- 
duct.2 Such  religious  faith  '  made  all  things  new.' 
The  hallowing  light  of  Divine  and  redemptive  love 
fell  on  all  human  beings  and  the  Christian's  relations 
to  them.  "  Thus  the  Incarnation  is  the  inexhaust- 
ible spring  of  brotherhood." 

(a)  The  social   life   of   the  early   Christian   com- 

1  For  Bibliographical  notes  for  this  period  see  p.  73. 

2  Eph.  v.  I  f. 
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munity. — The  social  life  of  primitive  Christianity, 
marked  as  it  was  by  an  intense  corporate  unity, 
was  the  natural  expression  of  a  sense  of  sharing  in 
common  the  Divine  power.  Their  fellowship  was 
'  in  Holy  Spirit,'  inspired  in  the  most  literal  sense. 
Springing  from  the  love  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Christ,  it  welled  up  as  enthusiastic  love  of  their 
fellows  in  this  sacred  experience ;  and  the  sense  of 
(  community '  (koinonia)  or  spiritual  brotherhood 
with  all  such  overflowed  every  barrier  of  self- 
interest,  seeking  the  completest  possible  outward 
forms  of  expression.  Thus,  to  those  who  were  (  of 
one  heart  and  soul,'  it  was  simply  artificial  not  to 
hold  what  each  possessed,  alike  of  spiritual  and 
material  goods,  as  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  all  the 
family  of  God.  "  For  if  we  are  fellows  in  that 
which  is  imperishable,  how  much  more  in  things 
perishable  ?  "  (Didache,  iv.  8). 

Such  was  the  logic  of  the  heart  as  inspired  by 
Christian  faith ;  and  on  this  it  acted,  and  at  first 
without  reflective  reserve.  Herein  lies  the  social 
meaning  of  Pentecost,1  the  fundamental  case  of 
'  outpouring  '  of  the  new  Christian  experience.  And 
as  long  as  Christian  social  relations  were  viewed 
simply  as  one  aspect  of  such  f  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit '  in  the  Community  or  People  of  God,  await- 
ing the  consummation  of  His  *  Kingdom,'  Chris- 
tianity remains  of  the  primitive  type,  of  which  the 
Apostolic  age  is  the  classic  form. 

There  was  nothing  vague  or  sentimental  in  the 
way  the  earliest  Christians  understood  and  applied 

1  See  the  essay  by  C.  A.  Scott,  in  the  volume  entitled  The 
Spirit. 
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the  principle  of  brotherly  kindness.  To  them 
"  the  Christian  life  was  the  true  human  life,  and 
Christians  become  true  men  in  proportion  as  they 
live  up  to  it.  All  the  relations  of  life,  being  baptised 
into  Christ,  become  parts  and  particular  modes  of 
Christian  membership."  l  "  The  sin  from  which 
they  are  saved  is  self-assertion  in  relation  to  God, 
selfishness  in  relation  to  men."  2  *  Fellowship  with 
the  father  '  implies  fellowship  \vith  one  another  at 
every  point  of  contact.  "  As  we  have  occasion,  let 
us  work  that  which  is  good  towards  all  men,  and 
especially  toward  them  that  are  of  the  household  of 
the  faith."  All  Christian  living  is  Divine  service, 
even  the  lot  of  slaves,  who  should  perform  their 
tasks  '  with  goodwill,  as  unto  the  Lord  and  not 
(merely)  unto  men.'  For  so,  '  by  showing  all  good 
fidelity,'  they  could  in  all  things  *  adorn  '  the  Gospel 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  as  yet  were  '  without.' 

*  Love  of  the  brethren  '  expressed  itself  within 
the  Christian  society  itself  by  wonderful  fellowship 
in  the  use  of  this  world's  goods.  Besides  the  special 
case  of  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem,  practical 
community  in  use  prevailed  in  varied  forms  and 
degrees.  One  form  was  the  *  love-feast,'  both  of 
the  local  Church  as  such  and  of  a  more  domestic 
type.  Christian  hospitality  and  care  for  the  poor 
were  treated  as  vital.  Further,  while  early  guarding 
against  abuse  of  its  charity  by  idlers,  the  Church 
felt  bound  to  find  work  for  its  members  who  lacked 
employment  :  "  to  the  workman,  work ;  to  him 

1  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia,  pp.  228  f. 

2  Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems,  p.  28 :    Rom.  xii.  I  f. ; 
Eph.  vi.  7 ;   i  Peter  ii.  1 8  (Moffatt)  ;  Titus  ii.  10. 
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who  cannot  work,  mercy  (alms)."  x  Both  were  but 
forms  of  the  justice  of  the  Golden  Rule.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  piling  up  of  riches  was  viewed  as 
involving  breach  of  such  justice  ;  and  so,  like  luxury 
in  the  use  of  wealth,  it  was  alien  to  the  love  of 
God.2 

"  Hence  though  there  is  in  the  New  Testament," 
and  in  primitive  Christianity  generally,  "  no  hint  of 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  existing  political  and 
social  order ;  though  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  enjoin 
loyal  obedience  to  the  '  powers  that  be  '  (unless  such 
obedience  clearly  means  disobeying  God) ;  very 
powerful  solvents  of  the  established  social  system 
were  nevertheless  set  to  work."  For  "  the  Gospel 
.  .  .  spiritualises  the  irresistible  impulse  which  draws 
one  man  to  another.  In  this  way  it  essays  to  recast 
contemporary  society."  3 

(b)  Hindrances  to  its  complete  operation. — Here  we 
touch  a  serious  question  for  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  Church  on  social  relations.  The  fact 
that  Roman  law,  while  standing  on  the  whole  for 
justice  and  order,  was  severe  on  all  movements 
seeming  to  threaten  the  State's  stability  by  anything 
like  anarchist  or  immoral  innovations,  was  itself 
reason  enough  for  not  challenging  certain  social 
evils,  due  to  a  non-Christian  lack  of  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  This  explains  the  flagrant 
anomaly,  as  it  seems  at  first,  between  Christian 

1  2  Thess.  iii.  10  ff. ;  Pseudo-Clement  to  James,  8  ;  cf.  Didache, 
xii.  3  f. 

2  James  v.  4,  iv.  1-6;   I  John  iii.  17. 

3  Harnack,  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity,  Vol.  I. 
p.  185. 
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theory  and  practice  even  in  the  New  Testament, 
its  acquiescence  in  slavery  for  the  time  being.     It 
comes  under  the  general  rule,  "  Meantime  go  on  in 
the  lot  wherein  God's  call  came  and  was  received  "  ; 
and  so  the  Apostle  Paul  does  not  insist  that  even 
he  Christian  master  shall  free  Philemon,  a  brother 
n    Christ.     If,    however,    a    slave    be    offered    his 
reedom,  he  had  better  embrace  the  chance,1  since 
his  is  allowable  even  in  pagan  eyes,  and  will  not  be 
udged  revolutionary.     Such  a  policy  seemed  doubly 
expedient  when  the  existing  world-order  was  ex- 
acted soon  to  be  done  away  by  the  visible  return 
of  Christ.     In  such  a  perspective  the  risks  of  any 
radical  attempts  at  reform  of  the  whole  social  or 
economic  framework  did  not  seem  worth  running; 
while  for  Christians  themselves  the  new  joy  and 
lope  were   enough  to   transfigure  for  the   '  short 
ime  '  all  outward  lots. 

Similarly  the  brief  and  provisional  nature  of  the 
ast  hour  of  *  distress,'  the  darkness  before  the  dawn 
now  practically  breaking),  settled  the  attitude  of 
jrimitive  Christians  to  all  the  normal  experiences 
of  life — sorrow,  joy,  acquiring  of  material  goods — 
a  word,  the  use  of  the  material  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  married  state.     '  For  the  present  phase 
of  this  world  is  passing  away.'     How  soon  it  might 
gone,  who  could  say  ?     The  right  course,  then, 
was  to  avoid  all  needless  anxiety  and  diversion  of 
thought  from  '  pleasing  the  Lord,'  during  the  few 
days  ere  His  '  appearing,'  by  abstinence  from  the  full 
normal  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  the  senses  and  feelings. 
Accordingly  only  to  this  extent,  viz.  as  an  excep- 

1  I  Cor.  vii.  17-24.    The  tense  of  '  use  '  implies  a  single  action. 
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tional  measure  for  a  brief  season,  was  the  social 
ideal  of  Apostolic  and  early  Christianity  '  other- 
worldly '  and  ascetic.  Save  for  this,  and  until  it 
felt  the  influence  of  non-Biblical  thought,  the 
normal  application  of  its  principles  (apart  from 
individual  vocation)  was  quite  different ;  that  is,  it 
acted  redemptively  on  the  whole  of  normal  human 
life.  But  this,  its  inherent  tendency,  could  not 
take  full  effect  until  apocalyptic  millennarianism,  on 
the  one  hand — which,  unlike  St.  Paul,  realised  only 
the  negative  or  brute-force  aspect  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  coercing  even  conscience — and,  on  the 
other,  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ceased  to 
hinder  its  operation.  By  that  time  the  spirit  of 
primitive  Christianity  had  already  waned,  and  with 
it  any  instinct  for  radical  social  reform. 

(c)  The  Family  the  primary  sphere  of  Christian 
influence. — From  the  first,  however,  there  was  little 
to  prevent  the  full  application  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples to  the  prime  unit  of  social  life,  the  family. 
Here  the  Gospel  at  once  established  its  stronghold, 
and  has  maintained  it  down  to  our  day.  Thus 
social  life  was  regenerated  at  least  at  its  prime 
spring.  This  was  true  not  only  of  marriage,  but 
also  of  the  parental  relation,  through  the  new  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  as  such,  even  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  the  spiritualising  of  natural  love. 
"  Fathers,  avoid  irritating  your  children,  in  case  they 
get  dispirited  "  (Col.  iii.  21,  Moffatt),  strikes  a  new 
note  of-considerateness,  even  if  it  had  a  long  struggle 
yet  to  wage  with  the  old  conception  of  absolute 
paternal  rights  (patria  potestas),  entrenched  in 
human  nature.  Slavery,  too,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
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the  Christian  household,  lost  its  worst  effects  on 
self-respect  and  character. 

That  the  regeneration  of  human  society  should 
begin  with  the  family,  was  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  Christianity.  It  sees  in  humanity  essen- 
tially the  earthly  family  of  God,  *  the  Father  from 
whom  every  family  on  earth  derives  its  name  and 
nature  ' ;  x  '  For  we  are  His  offspring  ' ;  and  God's 
paternity  being  the  prototype  of  the  human,  with 
the  full  revelation  of  men's  relation  to  God  the 
true  idea  of  the  family  began  to  be  realised.  As 
the  Christian  idea  of  God  blends  the  notions  of 
authority  and  love,  so  these  two  elements  unite  in 
the  true  Christian  home.  But  older  and  more  one- 
sided notions  of  authority  were  deeply  rooted  in 
men's  minds,  and  died  hard,  especially  as  Roman 
legalism  and  Imperialism  reacted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  obscure  Christ's  idea  of  God  as  Father,  and  of 
the  methods  by  which  His  love  seeks  its  ends. 

(d)  Wider  Spheres  of  Christian  Influence. — Here 
we  meet  a  principle  which  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind 
throughout  our  review.  One  can  form  no  just 
estimate  of  the  potential  energy  of  Christian  ideas, 
or  of  the  actual  energy  generated  by  them  in 
Christians,  unless  one  reckons  with  the  strength  of 
the  opposing  ideas  already  in  possession  of  the  social 
order.  Beyond  the  vis  inertice  of  age-long  pagan 
custom  there  was  the  subtly  pervasive  influence  of 
the  system  of  education  based  on  the  classical  litera- 
ture, ever  by  suggestion  counter-working  the  new 
ideas  and  their  social  applications.  Hence  uncon- 
scious dilution,  if  not  worse,  of  Christian  ideas  in 
1  Eph.  iii.  15,  Moffatt's  translation. 
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their  progress  outwards,  from  the  family  sphere 
into  the  order  of  pagan  society  ;  and  then  tradition, 
so  powerful  in  religion,  came  in  to  stereotype  the 
imperfect  work  thus  far  achieved,  and  so  arrest  the 
leavening  action  of  Christ's  original  Gospel. 

Against  this  we  have  to  see  the  early  Church's 
care  to  educate  its  converts  and  children  in  social 
ethics.  Pliny,  the  Roman  governor  of  Bythynia, 
c.  A.D.  112,  reports  that  the  Christians  in  their 
early  morning  worship  "  pledge  themselves  with  a 
religious  vow  (sacr amentum),  not  to  any  crime,  but 
against  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  breach  of  trust  or 
denial  of  a  deposit  when  claimed."  These  ideals 
probably  formed  part  of  the  instruction  or  *  cate- 
chism '  in  Christian  living  given  to  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Church  before  baptism,  in  which 
they  vowed  obedience  to  the  terms  of  their  new 
service,1  much  as  soldiers  took  the  military  oath  of 
fealty.  The  old  social  attitude  renounced  was  the 
self-seeking  and  '  over-reaching  temper  '  (pleonexia), 
and  the  new  was  '  love  of  man  '  (philanthropy),  as 
it  is  put  in  a  primitive  manual  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity.2 Such  love,  as  identifying  a  man  with 
God's  interests  in  his  fellows,  was  felt  to  contain 
the  promise  and  potency  of  all  right  social  relations. 

A  Christian  apologist  3  of  the  second  century 
could  claim,  that  c  Christians  in  their  lives  surpass 
the  laws.'  But  owing  to  the  illegal  position  of  the 

1  Renouncing   the  old,   as   the   '  way  of  death,'   and   binding 
themselves  to  the  '  way  of  life,'  as  set  forth  in  the  Didache,  i.-vii., 
and  as  Justin,  ApoL  i.  15  f.,  also  implies. 

2  The  Didascalia,  Book  I,  written  down  not  long  after  A.D.  250. 

3  To  Diognetus,  5. 
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Church  from  the  first  (down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine),  Christians  had  no  responsibility  for  the 
laws,  whether  social  or  economic ;  and  so  could 
only  make  the  best  of  such  as  existed,  save  within 
the  special  sphere  of  Church  fellowship.  But  in 
'  the  holy  Church '  itself,  the  '  law  of  Christ ' 
and  its  ideals  of  beneficence  and  social  purity — 
both  rooted  in  mutual  love — held  sway,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  being  upheld  by  corporate 
action  and  discipline.  This  appears  in  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  catechumenate  prepara- 
tory to  baptism — including  a  long  list  of  trades  and 
avocations  judged  inconsistent  with  Church  prin- 
ciples ;  and  again  in  the  withdrawal  of  *  holy 
Communion,'  in  which  Church  membership  culmi- 
nated, from  those  guilty  of  serious  breaches  of  its 
essential  loyalties.1 

(e)  The  social  spirit  of  Eucharistic  worship.2 — At 
the  centre  of  this  distinctive  life  of  fellowship  in 
Christ  stood  *  the  Eucharist.'  In  this  most  solemn 
yet  most  joyous  act  of  Thanksgiving,  in  memory  of 
and  in  vital  union  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
new  Head  of  humanity,  the  Church  offered  itself  as 
well  as  its  gifts  for  God's  service  in  the  needy  ones 
of  His  people — and  even  beyond  its  borders — as  its 
'  sacrifice  of  praise.'  Strikingly  social  in  form,  as 
well  as  in  idea,3  at  the  first  and  for  some  time  after 

1  See  '  Terms  of  Communion '  in   The  Early  History  of  the 
Church  and  its  Ministry. 

2  It  is  outside  our  province,  of  course,  to  speak  of  other  sides 
of  the  Eucharistic  worship. 

3  Witness  '  the  kiss  of  peace '  with  which  it  opened,  meant  to 
guarantee  that  their  '  Sacrifice '  be  not  profaned  by  any  ill-will 
(cf.  Didache,  xiv.). 
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(as  the  Love-feast,  detached  from  it,  continued  to 
witness),  this  central  act  of  '  holy  Communion  ' 
never  ceased  to  emphasise  the  social  function  of  the 
Church  by  its  solemn  prayer  of  Intercession  for  '  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.'  We  can  trace  this  all 
along,  from  the  close  of  the  first  century,  when  the 
Roman  Church  1  asks  that  those  to  whom  God  has 
'  given  the  authority  of  sovereignty '  may  '  ad- 
minister the  leadership  given  them  without  stum- 
bling,' and  so  obtain  His  favour  ;  and  begs  2  '  concord 
and  peace  '  both  for  themselves  and  *  for  all  dwellers 
on  earth.' 

Further,  by  its  witness  to  the  thought,  '  of  Thine 
own  we  give  Thee,'  the  Eucharist  helped  to  foster 
the  Christian  sense  of  holding  all — time,  talents, 
and  material  possessions — in  trust  for  God  and  for 
the  good  of  men.  This  is  the  most  radical  and  far- 
reaching  of  all  social  ideals  and  motives,  and  the 
one  on  which  there  is  the  most  impressive  unanimity 
among  writers  of  the  ancient  Church.  Nor  is  there 
lacking  evidence  of  a  wide  practical  response  from 
the  general  Christian  conscience  to  its  calls,  along  the 
lines  of  duty  to  one's  neighbour  as  then  understood. 

(f)  Certain  kindred  ideas  at  work  in  society  out- 
side.— Before  describing,  however,  the  Christian 
view  of  life  as  a  stewardship,  something  must  be 
said  as  to  ideas  at  work  in  certain  non-Christian 
circles  that  were  largely  akin,  in  their  humanising 

1  Epistle  of  Clement,  61. 

2  So  Ignatius  bids  the  Ephesian  Church  "  pray  without  ceasing 
for  the  rest  of  mankind — for  there  is  in  them  a  hope  of  repentance — 
that  they  may  find  God.     Therefore  allow  them  to  be  taught  at 
least  by  your  deeds.  .  .  .  And  be  not  eager  to  imitate  them  in 
return.     Let  us  show  ourselves  their  brothers  by  forbearance." 
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tendency,  to  the  social  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
We  begin  to  get  hints  of  this  in  the  Christian 
Apologists  of  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
who  are  transitional  between  Primitive  Christianity 
and  the  earlier  type  of  Catholic  Christianity — one 
more  naturalised  to  its  environment.  During  this 
earlier  Patristic  period,  from  Irenaeus  to  Nicaea, 
there  was  going  on  a  process  of  largely  unconscious 
mutual  influence,  the  effects  of  which  come  to  the 
surface  only  under  the  changed  outward  relations 
of  the  later  epoch.  To  both,  however,  we  may 
apply,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  famous  aphorism 
of  Rothe  :  "  The  ancient  world  built  up  the 
Catholic  Church  on  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  in  so  doing  built  itself  bankrupt."  At  this 
point,  then,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly  the 
chief  ideas  working  parallel,  as  it  were,  to  those  of 
the  Gospel,  which  the  Church  adapted  to  its  own 
uses  in  varying  degrees,  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  onwards.  These  form  part  of 
what  a  Christian  thinker,  Eusebius,  later  on  called 
the  general  providential  '  Preparation  for  the 
Gospel.' 

The  ideas  in  question,  which  cultured  Christians 
came  in  time  to  recognise  as  of  positive  worth,  as 
part  of  what  God  had  imparted  even  to  pagan 
society,  were  not  those  on  which  that  society 
actually  rested.  They  were  what  a  small  minority 
of  philosophers,  largely  in  protest  against  polytheism 
and  many  of  its  social  fruits,  had  thought  out  and 
begun  to  apply  to  their  own  conduct.  They  were 
partly  due  to  the  shock  to  the  narrow  and  only 
half-social  notions  of  man — as  separated  off  by  race 
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and  local  customs  into  sections,  each  '  foreign  '  to 
the  other — which  came  with  the  Empire  of  Alex- 
ander and  its  more  '  cosmopolitan  J  culture.  The 
universal  idea  of  '  man  '  as  man,  which  gradually 
emerged  in  certain  philosophic  minds,  had  also  its 
religious,  or  rather  theological,  aspect  in  a  mono- 
theistic type  of  natural  theology  or  monistic 
philosophy.  This,  for  men  of  Platonic  or  Stoic 
culture — to  name  the  two  chief  schools  in  question, 
amid  the  composite  thinking  of  the  age  when 
Christianity  appeared — lay  behind  all  polytheisms. 
Thus  a  new  sense  arose  of  the  value  of  the  individual, 
as  the  unit  of  world-citizenship.  Nay,  it  was  to 
the  universal  '  city  of  God,'  behind  all  that  is  local 
and  relative  in  life,  that  man  as  man  belonged  by 
Divine  ordering,  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
so  of  God,  as  distinct  from  all  variable  human  law 
of  nation,  race,  or  city.  By  this  Law  of  Nature, 
then,  as  a  synonym  for  ideal  Reason,  and  its  doc- 
trine of  equality  among  men  as  rational  beings,  the 
conventional  laws  governing  the  status  and  relations 
of  the  sexes,  the  family,  slavery  and  even  private 
property  were  all  subject  to  testing  and  revision. 
Such  was  the  social  ideal  shared  by  a  Cicero,  a 
Seneca,  an  Epictetus,  and  a  Marcus  Aurelius ;  and 
so  far  we  seem  to  have  already  the  theoretic  basis 
for  a  world-wide  commonwealth  of  humanity,  a 
social  order  with  strong  emphasis  on  the  individual 
and  his  self-realisation  as  a  rational  being.  But  in 
practice  the  Stoic  could  not  think  of  any  radical 
change  in  the  actual  order  of  human  relations 
brought  about  by  human  initiative.  His  doctrine 
of  Fate,  or  the  conditions  of  individual  life  as  fixed 
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by  Divine  decree,  came  in  as  a  barrier  to  the  trans- 
formation of  society. 

Here,  then,  was  a  parallel  development  and  a 
potential  ally.  True,  it  lacked  certain  elements  in 
the  Christian  view  of  the  individual,  such  as  his 
enhanced  value  for  others,  due  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  God  as  personal  and  loving  each  and  all,  and 
particularly  as  revealed  in  redemptive  action  by  the 
Incarnation  and  Passion.  Such  a  comparison,  too, 
by  the  method  of  difference  casts  strong  light  on 
the  greater  social  efficacy  of  Christianity — as  appeal- 
ing to  the  whole  man,  heart  as  well  as  head — when 
compared  with  current  philosophies,  even  the  reli- 
gious philosophy  of  Neo-Platonism,  which,  with  the 
third  century,  became  its  conscious  rival.  Yet  the 
Stoic  philosophy  had  some  practical  effect  on  social 
relations  through  the  influence  of  the  great  jurists 
of  the  end  of  the  second  century  and  onwards,  who 
gradually  softened  the  less  humane  features  of 
Roman  law.  And  it  would  be  a  partial  view  of  the 
facts  to  overlook  the  contribution  made  by  such  a 
philosophic  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  which  came 
*  in  the  fullness  of  the  time  '  as  a  supreme  new 
creative  power. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  difference  in  the  outlook  of 
the  central  body  of  Christians  on  the  world  generally 
and  their  life  in  it,  before  and  after  this  transition 
period  of  the  Apologists,  may  be  traced  to  such 
Graeco-Roman  philosophy, — a  mixture  of  Stoic  and 
Platonic  ideas, — as  the  Christian  Apologists  adopt  as 
common  to  them  and  those  they  address.  Before, 
the  outlook  is  Jewish  and  eschatological  in  form ; 
after,  it  is  largely  non-Jewish  and  philosophic,  in 
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terms  of  the  Law  of  Nature  as  Reason,  and  of  man  as 
akin  thereto,  as  a  rational  being. 

So  much  it  seemed  needful  to  say  somewhere, 
touching  the  widening  outlook  of  Christianity,  as 
from  small  beginnings,  and  often  under  crude  enough 
conceptual  forms,  it  won  its  way  by  purely  spiritual 
means.  By  persuading  the  conscience  and  reason 
of  man,  it  won  control  of  the  mighty  Roman 
Empire,  itself  using  force  in  defence  of  a  social 
order  the  well-being  of  which  it  long  thought 
threatened  by  the  *  revolutionary '  principles  of  an 
alien  faith.  Christianity  overcame  spiritually ;  but 
not  before  it  had  learned  how  to  overcome  its  own 
limitations,  its  first  and  cruder  apprehension  of  what 
it  had  received  of  God,  and  so  to  discern  '  the  soul 
of  good  '  in  that  *  world  '  of  which  the  first  Christians 
were  able  to  perceive  only  the  evil  or  God-denying 
aspect.  By  the  aid  of  this  further  light,  the  leading 
minds  of  the  Church  were  able  to  see  further  into 
the  nature  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  world  of  men, 
and  to  read  more  fully  God's  purposes  in  their 
mutual  relations.  Surely  a  lesson  for  all  ages,  and 
for  ours. 

(B)  THE  EARLY  PATRISTIC  PERIOD  :    IREN^US  TO 

CONSTANTINE 

What  has  just  been  said  helps  to  explain  the 
different  attitude  to  the  order  of  society,  and  the 
problems  of  social  ethics,  which  marks  the  next  stage 
of  Christian  development.  It  is  more  reflective  and 
so  more  discriminating.  Space  will  not  allow  of  full 
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illustration.  It  must  suffice  to  select  as  typical  the 
manner  in  which  the  Church  then  applied  its 
religious  principles,  especially  stewardship  in  the  use 
of  all  God's  gifts,  in  its  theory  and  practice  as  to 
property. 

(a)  Ike  Christian  view  of  property,  and  the  social 
principles  involved. — Here  its  basal  conviction  still 
was,  '  We  are  our  brothers'  keepers.'  Thus,  even 
late  in  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
cites  (Oration  xiv.)  with  approval  an  early,  perhaps 
second-century,  Preaching  of  Peter  as  follows  : 

"  Rich  is  that  man  who  pities  many,  and  in  imitation  of  God 
bestows  from  what  he  hath ;  for  God  giveth  all  things  to  all  from 
His  own  creatures.  Understand,  then,  ye  rich,  that  ye  are  in 
duty  bound  to  do  service,  having  received  more  than  ye  yourselves 
need.  Learn  that  to  others  is  lacking  that  wherein  you  super- 
abound.  Be  ashamed  of  holding  fast  what  belongs  to  others. 
Imitate  God's  equity,  and  none  shall  be  poor." 

So  Irenaeus  more  generally  : 1  "  Wherein  any  can 
do  good  to  his  neighbours  and  does  it  not,  he  shall 
be  reckoned  alien  to  the  Lord's  love."  Such  was 
the  Christian  law  of  life.  The  only  open  questions 
were,  How  most  wisely  ?  How,  in  particular,  out- 
side the  safeguards  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  was,  "  To  the  workman, 
work ;  to  him  who  cannot  work,  mercy  (alms)." 
Alms,  too,  were  but  a  form  of  justice  :  "  to  retain 
more  property  than  we  strictly  need  is  a  violation 
of  justice  and  not  merely  a  failure  to  perform  a 
work  of  supererogation."  2  This  is  stated  by  several 
Fathers,  notably  by  Lactantius,  whose  Divine  Insti- 

Frag.  10,  ed.  Harvey,  ii.  477. 

2  Bp.  Gore,  in  Property,  its  Duties  and  Rights,  p.  xiv. 
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tutes  (c.  A.D.  300)  may  be  taken  as  the  clearest 
expression  of  the  whole  Christian  theory  1  of  social 
justice.  Justice  is  equity  (cequitas)  between  persons, 
who  as  such  have  equal  value  in  the  eye  of  their 
Maker  and  Father.  *  Do  to  others  as  ye  would 
have  them  do  to  you  '  is  essential  justice,  which  is 
itself  the  bond  of  society. 

"  Its  fountain  head  "  is  in  piety,  as  dutiful  knowledge  of  God  : 
"  all  its  force  and  method  (ratio)  is  in  equity."  "  He  is  ignorant  of 
justice,"  in  the  full  sense,  "  who  has  not  religious  regard  for  God. 
For  how  can  he  know  it  in  itself  who  is  ignorant  of  its  source  ?  "  2 
None  is  to  God  a  slave,  none  his  master.  For  lack  of  such  a  living 
faith  in  one  personal  God  and  Father,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
have  failed  to  attain  social  justice.  For  they  have  many  grades 
among  men,  extending  from  poor  to  rich,  from  humble  to 
exalted,  and  are  content  to  tolerate  without  scruple  inequalities 
in  outward  condition  and  opportunity,  ignoring  the  equality  of 
essential  human  nature  and  of  our  birth  into  this  world. 

The  spirit  which  recognises  such  equity  between 
man  and  man  is  called  by  Lactantius  bumanitas, 
humaneness. 

It  is  only  such  full  and  positive  well-doing  wherever  need 
exists  and  one  can  help  from  one's  own  resources,  and  not  mere 
abstinence  from  conscious  injury,  or  aid  given  in  exceptional  crises, 
that  satisfies  '  that  true  and  genuine  justice  '  which  Cicero  dreams 
of,  but  '  the  concrete  and  clearly  expressed  likeness '  of  which  he 
regards  as  beyond  human  reach.  It  is  just  such  a  concrete  ideal 
of  justice  that  has  been  revealed  and  brought  within  the  reach  of 

1  That  is  was  typical  of  the  ancient  Church  may  be  seen  from 
quotations  in  Property,  pp.  98-107. 

2  This   conception    Lactantius   develops   in   a   striking   simile. 
Knowledge  of  God  is  to  the  organism  of  justice,  or  true  morality, 
as  the  head  to  the  body,  the  source  of  life  and  intelligence  and  all 
the  virtues,  if  these  are  to  exist  in  organic  unity  and  vital  energy 
(vi.  9). 
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man,  according  to  Lactantius,  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  has 
given  absolute  value  to  humanity  as  related  to  God,  even  in  the 
most  despised  of  men.  "  But  in  what  does  the  principle  of  justice 
consist  more  than  in  this,  that  what  is  afforded  to  our  friends 
through  affection,  that  we  should  afford  to  strangers  through 
humaneness  ?  And  this  is  after  all  afforded  to  God,  to  whom  a 
just  deed  is  the  dearest  of  sacrifices." 

From  all  this  we  get  some  inkling  of  the  spiritual 
dynamic  for  radical  reform  which  lay  in  the  Church, 
largely  inoperative  during  the  centuries  of  repression 
by  an  alien  State,  until  it  had  lost  much  of  its 
original  vision  and  readiness  for  insistent  action. 
This  lay  in  the  passion  for  equity  between  man  and 
man,  inspired  by  what  Lactantius  calls  '  humanity,' 
due  to  a  sense  of  the  Divine  origin  and  destiny  of 
all  men  and  women.  It  is  just  what  Ecce  Homo 
called  '  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity '  underlying 
Jesus'  own  Gospel.  And  just  as  the  modern  student 
of  the  Gospels  saw  in  it  the  fruitful  principle  from 
which  Christians  were  meant  by  their  Master  to 
deduce  all  social  relations,  so  did  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian, writing  on  the  eve  of  Constantine's  adhesion 
to  Christianity,  see  in  it  the  one  religion  fitted  to 
supply  a  better  moral  basis  to  social  order  than  the 
existing  State  religion  could  furnish. 

It  seemed  better  to  quote  thus  fully  Lactantius' 
connected  statement  on  Christian  social  principles 
than  to  cite  isolated  sentences  from  writers  of 
various  dates.  One  may  add  that,  while  viewing  the 
devotion  of  property  to  philanthropic  uses  as  a 
'  sacrifice  '  to  God,  the  ancient  Church  was  very 
sensitive  about  the  means  by  which  property  or 
money  was  acquired.  Thus  it  refused  to  receive 
for  God's  service — especially  the  relief  of  the  needy, 
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conceived  of  as  God's  special  '  altar  '  for  acceptable 
sacrifices — anything  made  from  morally  doubtful 
trades,1  or  to  accept  as  members  those  who  persisted 
in  them.  Further,  any  forms  of  industry  felt  to 
involve  over-reaching  or  oppression  of  persons  were 
condemned.  Among  forms  of  tainted  money  the 
Church  reckoned  usury,  mainly  having  in  mind  the 
poorer  class  of  borrower  in  time  of  distress,  who 
could  ill  afford  to  pay  the  high  current  rate  of 
interest,  and  often  fell  as  a  debtor  into  the  power 
of  the  lender.2  The  lending  of  capital  on  terms 
offering  good  chances  of  repayment  was  not  then 
in  question.  In  the  matter  of  usury,  then,  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  Christian  conscience  placing  the 
use  of  property  under  the  law  of  justice  that  is  also 
sympathy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  illustrates  also 
the  fact  that  certain  Christian  judgments  are  relative 
to  temporary  economic  conditions,  and  must  vary 
with  economic  theory,  e.  g.  of  money  as  capital. 
As  it  was,  interest  on  its  use  was  sharply  distin- 
guished from  house-rent ;  while  the  modern  mind 
sees  the  matter  more  truly. 

(b)  Limitations  of  the  above  in  certain  circles. — So 
far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  more  positive 
aspect  of  the  early  Christian  idea  of  property  and 
its  social  use.  But  there  are  certain  limitations 
under  which  these  ideas  operated  among  Christians 
both  under  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  the  succeeding 
period. 

(i)  One  of  these  was  the  feeling  that  riches  as 

1  Cf.  the  Didascalia,  iv.  5-6  (Apost.  Const.,  iv.  6). 

2  Cf.  Gregory  Naz.,  Oration  xvi.  1 8,  "  Farming  not  the  land 
but  the  necessity  of  the  needy." 
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such  were  never  allowable  for  the  true  Christian, 
even  to  administer  as  a  permanent  trust :  rather  let 
him  divest  himself  forthwith  of  so  great  a  danger 
to  his  salvation.  This  reading  of  Christ's  teaching 
is  implied  in  a  tractate  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  sets  himself  to  modify  it  by  boldly  discussing 
the  question,  Who  is  the  rich  man  that  is  saved  ? 
But  in  so  doing  he  shows  how  strong  was  the  other 
feeling  in  the  Church  of  his  day.  And  in  fact 
Clement's  own  view  was  never  accepted  in  the 
ancient  Church,  the  possession  of  wealth  being 
rather  condoned  as  a  concession — and  a  risky  one — 
to  men  aiming  only  at  the  second-rate  type  of 
Christian  life,  as  yet  to  be  explained.  To  Clement, 
however,  there  was  a  type  of  rich  man  who  realises 
the  very  highest  ideal  of  personal  social  life.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  motive,  the  attitude  of  will  to 
wealth.  To  judge  otherwise  would  be  to  make 
impossible  even  the  habit  of  sharing  one's  goods 
with  others. 

"  Wealth  which  benefits  one's  neighbours  also  is  not  to  be  dis- 
carded. For  it  is  '  wealth '  as  being  useful.  It  is,  in  fact,  like 
some  material  or  instrument  to  be  turned  to  good  use  by  those 
who  know  how.  .  .  .  Such  an  instrument  is  riches  also.  Thou 
canst  use  it  justly :  to  righteousness  it  is  subservient.  For  its 
nature  is  to  be  a  servant,  but  not  to  rule.  ...  So  let  no  one  do 
away  with  possessions,  but  rather  the  passions  of  the  soul  such  as 
do  not  permit  the  better  use  of  property,  in  order  that,  becoming 
noble  and  good,  he  may  be  able  to  use  nobly  these  possessions." 
To  those  who  have  cast  aside  the  passions  of  the  soul  which  lead 
to  abuse  of  wealth,  Christ  says,  "  Come,  follow  Me,"  as  the  Way 
in  the  use  of  wealth  also. 

Such  was  Clement's  view  of  Christian  duty  as  to 
property,  even  when  amounting  to  riches.     It  was 
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not  quite  the  primitive  Christian  one,  which  was 
relative  to  expectation  of  a  near  end  to  the  present 
order  of  things ;  but  it  had  at  its  heart  the  same 
idea  of  property,  as  a  stewardship  from  God  for  the 
good  of  all  within  reach.  "  For  he  who  holds 
possessions  as  God's  gifts,  both  ministering  from 
them  to  God  the  giver,  unto  men's  salvation,  and 
knowing  that  he  possesses  them  for  the  brethren's 
sake  rather  than  his  own  .  .  .  not  being  a  slave  of 
what  he  possesses  and  not  carrying  them  about  in 
his  soul,  but  ever  labouring  at  some  good  and  divine 
work  ...  he  is  the  man  deemed  blessed  by  the 
Lord  and  called  poor  in  spirit  .  .  .  not  one  who 
could  not  live  if  not  rich  "  (c.  xvi.). 

Thus  the  right  use  of  property  is  simply  the 
corollary  of  love,  in  the  peculiarly  deep  and  real 
sense  distinctive  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  '  Love 
buds  into  beneficence.'  In  contrast  to  such  philan- 
thropy stands  the  self-seeking  spirit  of  greed  (pleon- 
exia),  which  readily  attaches  to  the  pursuit  of  tem- 
poral gain  and  prompts  to  doubtful  methods  therein. 

Clement  can  find  no  Christian  warrant  for  the 
man  who  "  goes  on  trying  to  increase  without  limit, 
ever  on  the  outlook  for  more,  with  his  head  bent 
downwards  "  (c.  xvii.).  The  ideal  lot  is,  in  fact, 
that  happy  mean  between  riches  and  poverty  for 
which  the  wise  man  of  Proverbs  (xxx.  8  f.)  prayed, 
as  best  for  the  soul's  welfare.  Yet  Clement  does 
not  feel  called  on  to  urge  that  this  should  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all,  so  that  every  man  might 
have  the  means  of  self-expression  through  the  true 
use  of  some  property  of  his  own,  rather  than  be 
dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others. 
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Here  we  have  one  of  the  defects  in  the  early 
Christian  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of '  equality  ' 
rooted  in  '  fraternity.'  Even  a  Clement  did  not 
escape  it,  because  he  too  accepted  the  existing  order 
of  society  too  much  as  it  was,  and  not  as  subject  to 
reform.  On  the  other  hand,  he  rose  above  the 
literalistic  and  purely  ascetic  reading  of  Christ's 
teaching  current  in  his  own  day.  But  that 
reading  was  soon  to  express  itself  in  the  ideal  and 
practice  of  a  distinct  type  of  Christian  life,  resting 
on  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy,  and  frankly  cutting 
itself  loose  from  the  human  order  as  such,  in  the 
quest  of  the  *  angelic  '  or  super-bodily  type  of  life. 

(2)  Thus  we  reach  the  second  of  the  historical 
limitations  alluded  to  above,  viz.  asceticism  on 
principle.  This  development,1  with  its  pessimism  as 
to  the  better  possibilities  of  normal  society  as  a 
sphere  of  redemptive  activity,  started  from  the 
world-renunciation  of  primitive  Christianity,  but 
gave  it  a  fresh  and  even  extreme  application. 
Originally  the  attitude  sprang  from  two  causes,  the 
one  temporary  and  accidental,  the  other  intrinsic. 
The  former  was  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  end 
of  the  existing  order  by  Divine  intervention.  The 
intrinsic  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  flowed  from  the 
nature  of  Christianity  itself.  "  The  Gospel  "  being 
"  the  glad  tidings  of  benefits  that  pass  not  away," 
"  it  aims  at  raising  the  individual  to  a  standpoint 
far  above  the  conflicts  between  earthly  prosperity 
and  earthly  distresses,  between  riches  and  poverty, 
lordship  and  service."  2 

1  With,  which,  of  course,  we  deal  only  as  related  to  society. 

2  Harnack  in  Essays  on  tbf  Social  Gospel  (1907),  p.  9. 
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Such  '  holy  indifference,'  in  the  interests  of  moral 
freedom  amid  all  earthly  conditions,  tended  easily 
to  concentrate  Christian  effort  solely  upon  win- 
ning the  eternal  boon  of  complete  spiritual  liberty 
for  individual  souls.  This  led  on  to  the  neglect 
not  only  of  material  and  economic  conditions,  but 
also  of  ordinary  social  life  and  its  duties.  The 
process  went  on  steadily  during  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century  in  certain  zealous  circles,  at  first 
without  severing  those  affected  from  their  homes, 
philanthropic  activities,  and  Church  fellowship. 
They  simply  lived  a  more  *  unworldly '  and  ascetic 
life,  as  spiritual '  athletes '  in  full '  training  '  (askesis) 
of  both  body  and  soul,  or  as  soldiers  on  guard 
('  vigil ')  or  picket  duty  (statio),  in  keeping  with  the 
general  conception  of  Christians  as  an  army  on 
alien  soil. 

But  by  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  another 
and  foreign  factor  was  blending  with  the  Christian 
ones,  to  produce  the  later  or  specialised  type  of  the 
ascetic.  This  ideal,  as  well  as  its  terminology,  had 
its  closest  analogies  among  certain  contemporary 
pagan  moralists,  who  practised  a  like  life  of  '  philo- 
sophy.' 1 

Thus  Lactantius  meets  an  outsider's  objection  that  his  teaching 
on  property,  as  a  stewardship  for  others  as  well  as  himself,  would 
reduce  a  man  to  poverty,  by  saying,  "  What  then  ?  Even  thy 
own  philosophers  praise  poverty,  and  testify  that  nothing  is  safer 
or  a  more  calm  haven  from  anxieties."  But  already,  half  a  century 
before  he  wrote,  there  were  Christians  living  the  '  perfect '  life  of 
discipleship,  as  they  esteemed  it — that  of  poverty  and  '  virginity  ' 
(male  and  female) — which  they  came  to  connect  with  the  example 

1  See  Hatch,  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  pp.  148-152,  164-170. 
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of  Christ  Himself  and  of  the  Apostles.1  This  life  they  lived  both 
singly  and  in  informal  groups,  but,  as  yet,  for  the  most  part  amid 
the  social  order  of  civic  life,  not  in  full  '  retreat '  from  the  world 
as  '  solitaries  '  (hermits  or  monks). 

It  was  when  this  latter  stage  was  reached  that 
the  influence  of  the  ascetic  type  of  Christians  ceased 
in  the  main  to  operate  for  the  renewal  of  society. 
'  The  leaven '  was  removed  from  contact  with  the 
lump  to  a  degree  not  true  of  Apostolic  and  primitive 
Christianity.  And  though  such  specialised  piety 
came  later  on  to  perform,  both  individually  and  in 
group-life  outside  society,  valuable  social  functions, 
and  so  to  influence  indirectly  the  mass  of  mankind 
once  more,  yet  these  were  only  by-products  of  the 
ideal.  The  historic  fact  is  that  Christian  monas- 
ticism,  sublime  in  a  sense' as  was  its  ideal  (yet  one 
shared  with  other  and  less  social  religions),  began 
as  a  reaction  by  certain  earnest  souls  against  the 
Church's  really  increasing  worldliness,  and  expressed 
despair  of  any  attempt  to  regenerate  the  mass  of 
those  about  them  in  and  through  the  intercourse  of 
social  life. 

Thus,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  *  salt '  in 
average  Christians  was  losing  something  of  its 
'  savour  '  for  the  preservation  of  human  life  from 
corruption,  and  the  '  leaven '  in  the  most  earnest 
sort  was  losing  full  contact  with  society.  This  bears 
directly  on  the  new  situation  now  about  to  arise. 

1  See  the  so-called  Clementine  Epistles  to  Virgins. 
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(C)  THE  LATER  PATRISTIC  PERIOD  :    FROM 

CONSTANTINE    TO    GREGORY   THE   GREAT 

(a)  Partial  transformation  of  civil  society. — The 
changed  conditions  afforded  by  the  l  conversion 
of  Constantine,'  with  their  unique  opening  for  a 
new  departure,  came  too  late  to  be  fully  utilised. 
The  moral  dynamic  of  the  Church's  life  as  a  whole 
was  not  what  it  had  once  been ;  and  where  it  was 
intensest  it  was  too  specialised  and  non-natural  in 
form  to  be  suited  to  the  task  now  open  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  of  £  overcoming  the  world  '  in  the  new 
sense  of  transforming  it  socially  as  well  as  individually. 

The  key  to  the  ancient  Church's  own  conception 
of  its  function  in  society,  and  so  to  its  practice, 
depended,  as  it  still  depends,  very  largely  on  its 
conception  of  society  outside  itself,  and  of  God's 
purposes  for  it  in  relation  to  '  the  Kingdom  of 
God.'  This  must  now  be  defined  more  exactly  in 
relation  to  the  new  situation. 

Christians  had  started  with  an  overshadowing 
sense  of  the  alien  nature  of  human  society,  as 
animated  by  selfishness  in  its  myriad  forms,  summed 
up  in  sensuality,  greed  of  gain,  and  inhumanity  in 
pursuing  selfish  ends.  It  was  the  sphere  of  the 
*  worldly  '  spirit  in  a  sense  incurable  save  by  Divine 
catastrophic  intervention.  The  notion  of  its  gradual 
redemption,  by  Divine  patience  and  self-sacrificing 
human  love,  inspired  by  God's  own,  had  not  dawned 
on  Christians  as  in  the  counsels  of  Divine  omni- 
potence, and  so  both  possible  and  part  of  the 
Church's  function  in  the  world.  This  idea  grew 
up  only  gradually,  as  the  centuries  passed. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Christians  had  all  along, 
latent  in  their  own  Scriptures,1  a  distinction  between 
the  actual  state  of  society  and  governmental  order, 
as  sacred  in  idea  because  by  God's  will  fulfilling  the 
function  of  public  justice,  however  imperfectly.  A 
positive  attitude  to  society  in  this  aspect  was  thus 
enjoined,  and  obedience  to  its  authority  l  for  the 
Lord's  sake,'  wherever  its  laws  did  not  clash  with 
God's  higher  order  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  The 
enormous  potential  significance  of  this  recognition 
of  an  ideal  order  of  justice  in  society,  as  distinct 
from  force  or  even  of  mere  police  order,  merits 
most  careful  attention.2 

Before  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  Christian 
estimate  of  existing  society,  as  embodying  an  order 
that  might  largely  be  leavened,  had  begun  to  grow 
more  positive.  This  process  was  now  enhanced  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  imperial  head  of  the  State. 
Thus  the  sense  of  the  alien  nature  of  the  social 
organism  amidst  which  the  Church  lived  and  had 
its  being  tended  to  pass  during  the  fourth  century, 
as  the  Empire  became  more  and  more  Christian  in 
profession,  and  paganism  lost  formal  control  of 
society  and  its  customs,  while  Christian  leaders 
gained  ever  more  influence  and  even  legal  standing 
in  the  world  of  affairs.  For  instance,  arbitral 
functions  were  given  to  bishops  in  civil  cases  and 
the  right  of  intercession  in  criminal ;  while  the  fitting 
privilege  of  prison  inspection  fell  to  the  clergy  in 
the  interests  of  humane  conditions.3 

1  Rom.  xiii.  1-5,  echoed  in  I  Peter  ii.  13-15. 

2  See  A.  J.  Carlyle,  The  Influence  of  Christianity  upon  Social  and 
Political  Ideas,  ch.  vi. 

3  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  VoL  I.  56  ff. 
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(b)  Social  effects  of  Christianity  in  legislation  and 
practice. — The  following  are  the  main  social  effects 
in  which  the  working  of  Christian  influence  may  be 
discerned  in  this  period.  The  arbitrary  and  often 
tyrannical  action  of  the  ancient  patria  potestas  was 
greatly  modified  ;  and  this  took  effect  in  legislation, 
including  that  prescribing  due  regard  for  the  bonds 
of  blood  and  family  equity  in  the  disposal  of  pro- 
perty by  will.  The  marriage  relation  was  raised  by 
legislation,  not  indeed  to  the  full  level  of  the 
Christian  ideal,  yet  markedly  above  its  prior  level  for 
both  parties.  The  vacillating  legislation  on  divorce, 
as  between  different  Christian  emperors,  only  shows 
how  strong  was  the  old  current  against  which  the 
new  ideal  had  to  make  headway.  The  general 
position  of  women,  and  respect  for  them,  rose  in 
proportion  as  Christian  feeling — based  on  the  atti- 
tude of  Jesus  Himself  and  of  the  New  Testament 
generally,  and  but  little  supported  by  Stoic  theory 
or  practice — came  to  prevail.  Even  their  legal 
1  tutelage  '  was  done  away  with  by  the  Code  of 
Justinian.  If  in  the  Middle  Ages  their  *  legal 
emancipation  was  in  a  large  measure  lost,'  this  was 
in  the  main  due  to  reversion  to  the  lower  level  here 
of  the  Teutons  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  partly  to  the  reflex  influence  of  the  Oriental 
view  of  female  inferiority,  reflected  in  measure  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  even  in  a  few  verses  in  the 
New.1  Sexual  impurity,  and  particularly  unnatural 
vice — one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  antiquity — felt 
the  touch  of  Christ  most  signally ;  so  with  the 
exposure  of  children  by  parents,  licentious  and  cruel 

1  Carlyle,  as  above,  p.  5  f. 
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sports,  inhuman  treatment  of  prisoners  and  of 
slaves l  and  serfs.  The  actual  emancipation  of  slaves 
was  also  encouraged  as  a  religious  ideal.2  On  the 
positive  side,  philanthropic  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, to  a  degree  and  also  in  forms  unknown  to 
earlier  times,  even  under  Stoic  humanitarian  theory, 
sprang  up  on  every  side  in  this  period — a  feature  of 
beneficence  in  '  the  Galileans  '  which  the  Emperor 
Julian  strove  vainly  to  get  his  '  Hellenic  '  co-reli- 
gionists to  rival.  So,  too,  the  dignity  of  labour,  which 
had  long  been  debased  by  its  association  with  slavery, 
was  taught,  and  became  illustrated,  incidentally  and 
as  time  went  on,  in  certain  monastic  communities. 
Finally,  the  taking  advantage  of  human  need  by 
usury  was  reprobated  by  Christian  feeling.3 

In  all  this  we  see  at  work  the  '  humaneness '  of 
which  Lactantius  showed  the  religious  springs  in 
'  piety '  to  God  and  man.  Behind  these  lay  the 
idea  that  man  as  man,  as  a  spiritual  being,  was 
made  (  after  the  image  of  God,'  and  potentially 
redeemed  by  the  Incarnation  in  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  by  His  Cross.  Such  a  faith  gave  new 
sacredness  to  manhood  as  such ;  and  the  Golden 
Rule,  apart  from  any  specific  words  of  Christ, 
implied  the  duty  of  conforming  social  relations  to 
these  religious  truths. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  changes  wrought  by  '  the  con- 

1  Christian  influence  is  traceable  particularly  in  the  law's  pro- 
tection of  slave  women,  and  in  the  extending  protection  of  the 
marriage  of  slaves  by  the  Canon  law  of  the  Church. 

2  Though   rather   as   '  a   counsel   of  perfection,'   or   '  work  of 
supererogation  '  conferring  merit,  than  as  a  simple  Christian  duty. 

3  For   the  above,   see   Loring  Brace,   Gesta   Christi,  ch.   i-i; 
Camb.  Medieval  History,  Vol.  I.  595  f. 
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version  of  the  Empire '  were  not  as  radical  as  one 
looking  back  tends  at  first  to  expect.  Why  was  this  ? 

(c)  General  and  practical  reasons  for  their  limited 
extent. — In  the  first  place,  Christians  were  too 
dazed  by  the  very  suddenness  and  wonder  of 
the  great  reversal  in  their  conditions  to  look 
round  calmly  and  consider  the  whole  new  situation 
in  the  light  of  its  wider  responsibilities.  They 
still  felt  the  strain  of  their  recent  terrible  struggle 
against  the  State.  Then  they  had  to  repair  the 
havoc  wrought  in  their  ranks,  and  restore  their 
own  discipline.  *  The  world  '  outside  had  its  own 
governor,  the  Emperor  Constantine,  the  chosen 
agent  of  God's  providence  to  them,  and  surely  also 
in  the  Divine  counsels  to  all  his  subjects  also.  To 
him  it  fell  to  care  for  the  order  of  society  as  a 
system  of  laws  and  institutions.  Their  part  was 
simply  to  go  on  witnessing  as  heretofore,  only  with 
a  fuller  liberty,  to  the  laws  of  Christ  within  His 
special  sphere,  His  Church,  and  to  set  their  own  house 
in  order  by  needful  pastoral  care  and  discipline, 
awaiting  the  further  developments  of  the  Divine 
purposes. 

Ere  this  work  was  finished,  the  Church's  attention 
was  absorbed  afresh  by  another  internal  problem, 
that  of  its  doctrinal  faith,  in  the  Arian  controversy. 
And  this,  be  it  noted,  continued  to  distract  attention 
from  other  and  more  normal  aspects  of  Christian 
duty  for  most  of  the  century.  The  struggle  not 
only  terribly  divided  the  Christian  society  and 
compromised  its  influence ;  it  also  disabled  it  from 
giving  its  proper  witness  to  Christian  brotherhood 
and  fellowship  among  men.  This  was  quite  obscured 
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by  mutual  persecution  in  turn.  Moreover,  the 
Church's  own  vision  of  the  Christian  life  was  thrown 
out  of  perspective,  owing  to  the  artificial  promi- 
nence given  to  the  intellectual  aspects  of  faith,  as 
compared  with  the  moral,  with  which  the  social  are 
most  directly  bound  up.  In  fact  the  idea  of  '  the 
Gospel '  was  now  changing  a  good  deal,  in  emphasis 
at  least. 

This  change  in  emphasis  was  the  more  serious 
that  even  before  the  dogmatic  issue  arose,  and  apart 
from  its  continuance,  there  was  some  loss  of  morale 
in  the  Church's  consciousness  generally.  This  had 
been  so  during  the  '  Long  Peace  '  before  the  last 
persecution,  both  among  the  bishops  (as  Eusebius 
notes)  and  the  rank  and  file ;  and  as  the  Imperial 
patronage  gave  the  Church  more  and  more  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  at  large,  the  quality  of 
the  Church's  average  membership  suffered  dilution. 
Hence  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Christian  conscience 
to  ethical  issues  became  less  keen.  It  is,  then, 
hardly  surprising  if  most  Christians  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  accept  social  and  economic  institu- 
tions as  they  were,  without  revising  them  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  For  instance,  in  spite  of  their 
more  responsible  use  of  material  goods  as  held  in 
stewardship  for  God's  uses,  the  idea  of  property  as 
a  social  institution  still  remained  pagan  and,  so  far 
as  embodied  in  law,  Roman  in  conception,  as  though 
held  by  an  absolute  right  rather  than  as  relative  to 
the  common  good  of  society. 

Slavery,  too,  which  even  Stoicism  thought  an 
anomaly,  remained  unchallenged  in  principle  and 
was  even  tolerated  among  Christians,  in  spite  of  the 
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reverence  for  human  personality  implicit  in  their 
faith.  Similarly,  it  was  nearly  eighty  years  after 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  ere  the  human  outrage  of 
gladiatorial  shows  ceased  at  Rome,  and  that  owing 
to  the  martyr  action  of  a  monk,  a  devotee  to  the 
thorough-going  ideal.  There  were,  too,  oppressive 
laws  and  customs  connected  with  semi-servile  labour 
that  continued  under  all  the  Christian  Emperors, 
and  passed  into  the  Middle  Ages,  apparently  without 
awaking  much  sense  of  incongruity  in  the  Christian 
conscience. 

The  '  heroic  '  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  was  no  longer  diffused  enough  through  the 
Church  as  a  whole  to  prompt  it  to  bring  moral 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Imperial  system,  and  upon 
the  public  conscience  generally,  sufficiently  to  set  on 
foot  a  radical  change  of  all  social  relations  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  even  where  there  was  no  letter 
of  His  teaching  that  demanded  it.  But  no  less 
disastrous,  both  in  practice  and  in  theory,  was  the 
contemporary  and  partly  connected  '  retreat '  from 
the  normal  social  order  on  the  part  of  the  most 
zealous  souls,  in  the  interests  of  a  *  monastic  '  ideal 
which  meant  despair  of  the  leavening  of  society. 
It  implied  and  enhanced  the  virtual  dualism  between 
true  religious  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  civic  and 
economic  life  on  the  other.  The  latter  sphere  was 
in  principle  left  by  the  model  Christians  of  that 
age  to  go  its  way  according  to  its  own  secular  and 
selfish  laws,  as  a  system  outside  the  redemptive 
control  of  Christian  motives  and  methods,  yet  a 
system  in  which  Christians  at  large  were  practically 
involved. 
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If,  then,  we  repeat  the  question  why  the  Patristic 
Church  did  not  now  transform  social  relations  in  a 
yet  fuller  and  more  Christian  manner — why,  in 
fact,  it  stopped  short  at  amelioration  and  com- 
promise with  actual  conditions,  both  within  and 
without  its  own  borders — the  answer  of  history  is 
a  very  complex  one.  Besides  what  has  just  been 
said,  '  Christians '  were  at  first,  and  indeed  con- 
tinued to  be  for  longer  than  we  realise,  only  a 
minority  of  the  subjects  of  the  f  Christian  J  Em- 
perors. As  statesmen,  then,  concerned  to  unify, 
not  divide  afresh,  the  Empire  by  legislation  pro- 
moted by  one  religious  section  of  the  State,  the 
latter  were  bound  to  use  much  reserve  in  carrying 
out  any  promptings  to  Christianise  the  statute-book. 
Further,  Christianity,  on  its  side,  laid  stress  upon 
the  soul  rather  than  upon  material  things,  and  did 
not  yet  realise  the  full  moral  effects  of  the  one  side 
of  life  upon  the  other.  Again,  the  very  genius  of 
the  Gospel,  as  inspiring  the  individual  conscience  to 
free  moral  action,  made  the  Church  the  less  ready, 
at  first,  to  employ  the  method  of  State  legislation, 
which  was  alien  to  its  own  past  habits  of  moral 
suasion,  save  for  the  restraint  of  flagrant  wrongs 
and  inhumanities.  When,  then,  the  changed  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  State  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  Christian  conscience  to  take  upon  itself  fuller 
and  wider  responsibility  for  all  social  conditions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  men,  it  did  not  feel  called 
to  attempt  to  impose  anything  like  its  own  ethical 
ideal  on  society  at  large.  Nay  more ;  the  Church 
of  the  fourth  century  exhibited  no  new  and  con- 
structive ideal  of  social  and  economic  brotherhood 
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even  for  its  own  members,  as  it  might  have  done 
by  its  own  discipline,  much  less  for  the  common- 
wealth at  large.  There  existed  a  general  assumption 
of  the  fixity  of  the  social  order  as  a  finished  whole, 
especially  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  Empire.  That 
is,  the  Church  simply  shared  the  conventional  ideas 
underlying  the  existing  economic  and  social  order, 1 
and  the  hand-to-mouth  methods  of  dealing  with  its 
anomalies  and  evils. 

The  question  as  to  the  social  effects  of  Christianity  on  the 
ancient  world  is  sometimes  put  in  the  form,  How  was  it  related  to 
the  '  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire '  ?  Did  it  promote 
or  rather  restrain  this  process  ?  It  is  this  question  which  occasioned 
Augustine's  City  of  God  ;  and  his  answer  still  holds  good  in  the 
main.  The  cardinal  fact  is  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  decline 
before  Christianity  had  the  power  to  make  its  social  influence 
appreciably  felt.  The  decline  was  due  largely  to  an  external 
factor,  the  impact  of  barbarian  forces  upon  the  higher  order  of 
Roman  unity  (Pax  Romano)  and  general  civilisation,  and  to  the 
inability  of  that  civilisation  itself  to  react  to  this  challenge 
successfully.2  The  process  of  decay  has  recently  been  described 
and  analysed  by  so  competent  a  hand  as  that  of  Prof.  Vinogradoff.3 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  he  says,  the  process  "  presented 
features  of  decline  and  renovation  at  the  same  time."  But  the 
latter  he  regards  as  largely  due  to  the  Christian  Emperors,  especially 
Constantine,  and  their  Christianising  policy,  which  had  construc- 

1  Cf.  J.  N.  Figgis,  The  Political  Aspects  of  St.  Augustine's  '  City 
of  God,'  p.  53.     "  This  sense  of  property,  as  of  absolute  dominion, 
has  dominated  modern  Europe  through  the  Roman  Civil  Law. 
Yet  the  other  sense  ...  is  the  presupposition  of  jurists  like  Ulpian 
and  the  Stoics.    Their  teaching  pointed  ultimately  to  the  end  of 
chattel  slavery.     It  may  point  in  the  same  direction  in  regard  to 
extreme  rights  of  private  ownership." 

2  A.  Schweitzer,  in  The  Decay  and  the  Restoration  of  Civilisation, 
Preface,  is  clear  that  any  civilisation  that  has  lost  a  constructive 
theory  of  life  and  the  world  contains  the  seeds  of  fatal  decay. 

8  The  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  Vol.  I,  ch.  xix. 
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tive  social  effects,  so  far  as  the  humanising  and  purifying  of  personal 
relations  were  concerned.  Thus  Christianity  at  least  retarded  the 
decline  by  contributing  to  the  inmost  factors  of  renovation.  But 
the  stamping  out  of  political  liberty  by  the  Empire  had  led,  in 
the  mass  of  men,  to  a  fatal  atrophy  of  independent  thought  and 
initiative,  both  in  political  and  social  matters. 

Here  we  touch  a  matter  of  far-reaching  significance  for  our 
survey,  viz.  the  form  of  political  authority  under  which  Christianity 
exists.  Thus  under  an  autocracy,  however  benevolent,  Christianity 
could  never  have  its  social  effects.  For  these  seem  by  their  very 
nature  and  methods  (as  persuasive  rather  than  coercive)  to  depend 
upon  the  normal  action  of  the  diffused  Christian  conscience 
becoming  freely  and  promptly  reflected,  as  by  a  representative 
system  of  self-government  of  the  whole  community,  both  locally 
and  at  the  centre  of  legislative  authority.  In  this  connection  it 
is  worth  citing,  in  relation  to  the  next  period,  Prof.  Vinogradoff's 
observation  that  "  society  falls  back  (after  the  Empire)  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  lines  of  ...  aristocratic  organisation  "  (p.  567). 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  Church  continued,  under 
and  after  Constantine,  to  view  civil  society  too 
much  as  '  the  world,'  and  with  too  little  sense  of 
its  human  values  as  conditioning  the  development 
of  moral  personality,  with  which  it  rightly  felt  itself 
primarily  concerned.  Society  had,  it  felt,  its  own 
responsible  head,  as  God's  direct  vicegerent,  clothed 
with  a  Divine  right  as  well  as  duty  of  government, 
for  which  he  alone  was  properly  accountable  to 
God.  To  this  idea  we  shall  return  in  connection 
with  the  important  modification  of  it  which  con- 
nects itself  with  the  name  of  Augustine.  Mean- 
while we  must  consider  the  more  general  intellectual 
hindrance  already  hinted  at. 

(d)  The  Church's  lack,  at  the  crucial  moment, 
of  a  true  theory  of  civil  society.* — We  have  seen 

1  This  bears  on  the  limited  degree  to  which  the  Church  has  at 
any  time  tried  consciously  to  Christianise  society  at  large;  and 
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that,  even  before  the  adhesion  of  the  Emperor 
to  Christianity,  there  had  been  growing  up  a 
new  and  more  positive  attitude  among  Christians 
to  society  at  large.  It  sprang  partly  from  long 
delay  in  Christ's  appearing,  partly  from  experience 
of  the  actual  redemption  of  social  life  among 
Christians  themselves.  In  particular  mental  culture 
— letters,  science,  art — in  a  word  that  Humanism 
which  primitive  Christians  had  regarded  as  of  '  the 
world,'  or  at  least  indifferent  for  the  good  of  '  the 
soul,'  was  being  seen  in  its  positive  or  ideal  aspect. 
How  far,  then,  might  this  progressive  experience  of 
*  the  soul  of  good  '  in  the  existing  order  not  go  ? 
If  there  was  no  inherent  limit  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  why  should  not  the  old  gulf  between  the 
Church  and  society  in  the  end  be  closed,  and  a  free 
way  be  opened  for  continuity  between  the  two 
realms,  as  indeed  had  happened  in  certain  Christian 
individuals  living  in  and  through  both  the  as  yet 
unadjusted  spheres  ?  If  so,  must  not  such  a  social 
issue  lead  up  to  the  realised  '  kingdom  of  God  '  ? 

The  answer  given  by  the  ancient  Church  was 
that  this  could  really  come  about  only  *  beyond  the 
veil,'  where  alone  other  dualisms  of  life  here — 
between  matter  and  spirit,  sin  and  righteousness, 
nature  and  grace — would  be  done  away.  By  no 
mere  gradual  leavening  with  Divine  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  could  God's  Kingdom  really  come  '  on 
earth,'  in  the  sense  implied  by  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
It  could  come  only  on  a  supernaturally  renewed 
earth,  physically  as  well  as  spiritually. 

must  therefore  be  noticed  here  rather  fully.  The  more  technical 
aspects  of  the  subject,  however,  are  relegated  to  smaller  type. 
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Still  a  certain  change  of  perspective  was  in 
process,  which  marks  off  the  Church's  later  from 
its  earlier  conception  of  the  matter.  After  the 
fourth  century  Christ's  intervention  ab  extra  began 
to  be  transposed,  so  as  to  come  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Millennium  but  at  the  end — so  ceasing  to 
condition  its  character.  This  change  was  really  a 
revolution,  fatal  to  the  social  pessimism  of  the  whole 
millennial  idea,  as  it  appears  in  the  Apocalypse. 
The  Millennium  came  to  mean  simply  the  invisible 
reign  of  Christ,  through  His  Spirit,  in  the  Church 
since  Pentecost ;  its  traditional  Jewish  form  was 
taken  only  symbolically.  But,  then,  how  could  any 
of  its  f  time  and  space  '  perspective  be  taken  as 
absolute  truth  if  it  was  only  figurative,  and  so 
relative  ?  There  might  be  another  time  and  plane 
of  transforming  *  the  kingdom  of  this  world '  into 
*  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.'  To 
this  no  real  theoretic  answer  was  ever  given.  The 
new  attitude,  involving  at  least  some  gradual  leaven- 
ing of  society  at  large,  was  simply  a  solvitur  ambu- 
lando  conviction  that  so  it  was  in  practice,  and 
must  be  so  in  theory.  The  chief  personal  influence 
making  for  this  silent  revolution  in  ideas  was 
Augustine,  who  himself  began  by  sharing  the  older 
Millennarianism.1 

As  to  the  influences  behind  him  in  turn,  besides  his  experience 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  great  social  institution,  naturalised  in 
ever-growing  measure  within  the  context  of  society,  there  were 

1  See  A.  Robertson,  Regnum  Deiy  pp.  170  f.  The  varying  inter- 
pretations of  the  Apocalypse  all  down  the  Church's  history  are 
symptomatic  of  the  contemporary  social  outlook,  and  so  valuable 
for  our  purpose. 
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two  others  of  very  different  orders.  On  the  one  hand,  Neo- 
Platonism,  with  its  idea  of  God  as  the  Absolute  Reality  and  Will, 
of  which  every  form  of  actual  being  was  the  partial  expression,  as 
regards  its  normal  nature  and  functions,  but  on  different  levels  of 
reality  or  ideal  worth ;  on  the  other,  his  own  vivid  experience  of 
conversion,  from  sinful  sensuousness  to  what  he  felt  to  be  super- 
natural moral  freedom.  Of  these  the  former  influence  made  for 
a  greater  unity  of  relations  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders 
of  human  society,  the  Church  and  society  at  large,  as  both  depen- 
dent for  their  being  on  God :  the  latter,  for  a  yet  sharper  moral 
or  volitional  contrast,  between  the  two  spheres — human  and  Divine, 
of  nature  and  of  grace — as  revealed  in  his  own  individual  experience. 
The  former  rested  on  a  monism,  of  a  different  intellectual  species 
from  the  Stoic,  but  agreeing  in  effect  with  its  theory  of  the  Law  of 
Nature,  viewed  ideally  (apart  from  sin)  as  the  normal  standard ; 
the  latter  implied  a  practical  dualism,  rooted  in  Original  Sin. 
The  result  was  a  social  philosophy  of  many-sided  insight  (though 
its  Predestinarianism  and  traditional  Ecclesiasticism  were  never 
harmonised),  but  one  which  lent  itself  to  various  interpretations — 
a  fact  of  momentous  significance  for  the  social  and  political  theories 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  positive  view  of  the  sanctity  of  the  social 
order,  as  by  its  very  constitution  standing  for 
Justice  (as  St.  Paul  taught),  appears  also  in  many 
Christian  thinkers,  especially  in  the  West,  from 
Clement  of  Rome  to  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  saw 
in  the  law  of  Nature  the  will  of  God — however 
obscured  and  perverted  by  human  sin.  Into  this 
tradition  Augustine  enters,  but  so  as  to  modify  it. 

(e)  The  emergence  of  a  new  Christian  theory  of 
Society,  particularly  in  Augustine. 

We  saw  above,  in  speaking  of  the  new  element , 
which    entered  the    stream    of  Christian    thought  \ 
with    the    Apologists,    that    the    Stoic    philosophy, 
of  society  made  it   the   normal   expression  of  the 
order   of   Reason,    and    of  Justice   between    men, 
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as  part  of  the  law  of  Nature,  behind  all  variable 
and  imperfect  attempts  to  embody  this  in  actual 
laws  and  institutions.  The  true  end  of  human 
society,  worthy  the  name,  was  to  Cicero,  as  to 
Aristotle  long  before,  the  common  well-being  of 
its  members  as  rational  and  bound  to  each  other  by 
justice.  Justice,  then,  to  the  best  Greek  and  Roman 
thinkers  was  of  the  essence  of  society,  which  accord- 
ingly was  in  idea  sacred,  by  the  law  of  Nature  as 
Reason. 

Augustine's  view  of  society,  particularly  in  his 
great  work  On  the  City  of  God,  takes  the  form  of 
a  contrast  between  the  two  social  orders  (civitates), 
the  earthly  (terrena)  or  mundane,  and  the  heavenly 
(c&lestis)  or  spiritual.  These  two  orders  of  society 
were  not  in  their  proper  nature  visible,  but  were 
partially  represented  by  State  and  Church  (militant 
or  in  via)  as  corporate  societies,  each  of  which 
actually  contained  both  *  elect '  and  '  reprobate  ' 
individuals.  Of  these  mystic  *  cities,'  above  time 
and  space,  Rome,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse  on  the  other,  are  the 
types.  "  The  two,  separate  in  idea,  origin,  purpose 
and  practice,  are  yet  dependent  the  one  on  the 
other,  giving  and  taking  influence.  The  civitas  Dei 
needs  the  practical  support  of  the  civitas  terrena 
in  order  to  be  a  visible  "  body  politic,1  an  institution 
with  material  possessions  and  social  organisation, 
amid  human  society  at  large.  "  The  civitas  terrena 
— which  actually  (x".  e.  as  warped  by  sin)  rests  on 
lust  of  '  dominion  '  or  '  the  will  to  power  ' — needs 

1  This  and  some  of  what  follows  comes  from  The  Cambridge 
Mediaeval  History,  Vol.  I,  588. 
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the  moral  support  (or  inspiration)  of  the  civitas 
Dei  in  order  to  be  a  real  State,"  an  '  harmonious 
society  of  men  ' ;  for  such  a  state  "  only  exists  on  a 
basis  of  justice  and  love,  and  by  participation  in  the 
sole  source  of  existence,  which  is  God."  And  this 
participation  in  the  Divine  life,  and  so  in  true 
spiritual  values,  is  normally  mediated  to  the  lower 
and  earthly  form  of  society  through  the  higher  and 
diviner,  that  is,  to  the  State  through  the  Church 
(the  two  not  being  as  yet  really  coextensive). 

The  ethical  and  social  bearing  of  all  this  can  best 
be  seen  by  transposing  it  from  the  apologetic  to  the 
positive  key,  somewhat  as  follows : l 

(1)  First  and  foremost,  man  is  social  by  nature, 
made  for  life  in  a  harmonious  society  of  men. 

(2)  '  Earthly  Society,'  which  aims  at  earthly  peace 
and  prosperity  (pax),  is  "  a  natural  and  therefore 
a  Divine  necessity  "  for  attaining  that  limited  good  ; 
and  the  State  is  its  organised  form. 

(3)  The    benefits    of    peaceful    civilisation,    and 
justice  needful  thereto,  are  genuine  goods. 

But  God's  proper  society,  especially  in  its 
organised  form,  the  Church,  as  possessing  the  higher 
values  of  human  life  in  society  (that  is,  in  fellowship 
and  unity),  alone  makes  possible  the  true  being  of 
the  lower  as  society  even  on  its  own  earthly  level. 
"  For  the  earthly  civitas  has  no  resources  of  its  own 
commensurate  with  its  purpose.  It  can  use  worldly 
wisdom  and  worldly  power,  but  it  has  no  command 
over  the  moral  life  "  2 — no  true  moral,  because 
no  religious  freedom  of  the  will. 

1  See  J.  N.  Figgis,  The  Political  Aspects  of  St.  Augustine's  '  City 
of  God,'  chs.  iii,  iv.  z  A.  Robertson,  Regnum  Dei  (p.  210  ff.). 
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(4)  The  two  societies  cannot  really  exist  apart,  but 
are  complementary,  though  not  on  equal  terms. 
As  possessing  in  itself  and  immediately  from  God 
the  vital  social  graces  of  justice  (in  Lactantius'  large 
and  deep  sense)  and  love,  "  the  city  of  God  is  the 
onlyreal  civitas"  in  the  full  Divine  sense  of '  society ; ' 
yet  it  borrows  the  authority  and  power  of  the  other, 
in  order  to  carry  out  in  its  institutional  aspect l 
"  the  Divine  purpose." 

(5)  Thus  the  two  interpenetrate  each  other 
functionally ;  but  the  higher  is  destined  to  take  up 
into  itself  all  the  positive  or  real  values  of  the  lower, 
i.e.  its  civic  and  legal  order  in  things  material.  In  the 
end  the  civitas  Dei  must  absorb  the  civitas  terrena? 

Such  principles  seem  to  rob  the  common  order  of 
society  of  its  moral  authority.  But  this  result  is 
largely  averted  for  Augustine  by  his  theory  of  the 
civil  ruler,  which  meant  the  Emperor,3  as  holding 

1  Thus  the  civil  authority  alone  can  confer    property  rights, 
jure  regum  -possidentur  possessiones  ;  there  are  no  absolute  property 
rights  by  the  law  of  Nature,  the  fundamental  law  of  God.     Such 
is  the  regular  Patristic  view.     Private  property  is  relative  and  con- 
tingent on  the  common  good  of  the  earthly  society,  within  which, 
as  to  temporal  things,  the  Church  exists ;  while  in  higher  or  more 
real  aspects  the  relation  is  reversed,  and  the  Empire  is  '  in  the 
Church.' 

2  The  opposite  view  of  this  relation,  viz.  that  the  civil  society 
might  so  absorb  the  invisible  or  real  life  of  the  ecclesiastical  society, 
as  institution,  that  the  human  life  of  the  whole  social  community 
should  itself  become  the  primary  sphere  of  '  the  Kingdom  of  God  ' 
(as,  e.  g.,  Rothe  held),  Augustine  could  not  even  contemplate  as 
possible,  owing  to  his  idea  of  Original  Sin  as  inherent  in  the  civil 
order  since  the  Fall. 

1  Not  that  he  prefers  an  Empire  on  principle  to  a  society  of 
small  States,  like  a  city  composed  of  many  families,  a  sort  of  League 
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his  office  directly  as  '  the  Vicar  of  God  '  (a  phrase 
of  Ambrosiaster's  in  the  previous  generation).  That 
is,  the  theocratic  conception  of  the  civil  magistrate 
(King  or  Emperor),  inherited  alike  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  from  the  pagan  Empire,  served  as 
link  between  the  '  secular  '  order  of  the  State  and 
the  sacred  order  of  grace  embodied  in  the  Church. 
So  viewed,  the  Emperor  stood  outside  the  law 
of  Nature,  in  a  quasi-sacred  position  as  the  Lord's 
(  anointed '  representative  in  the  mundane  sphere, 
acting  '  by  Divine  right ' 1  of  his  authority  over 
the  material  and  temporal  interests  of  men,  both 
in  State  and  Church  (so  too  Pope  Gelasius  I,  rather 
later).  Thus  the  Christian  character  of  the  State 
really  consists  in  the  jurisdiction  within  it  given 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Church,  which  then  of  itself 
works  its  Christianising  by  change  of  sentiment. 
And  the  State  becomes  true  to  its  idea  only  so  far 
as  it  becomes  Christian. 

Christian  Emperors,  then,  while  '  fathers  of 
human  kind  '  as  in  pagan  times,  are,  so  far  as  true 
to  their  idea  as  God's  agents  for  justice,  the  sons 
and  servants  of  the  Church,  and  bound  to  serve 
its  diviner  ends.2  "  We  have  here  the  germ  of  the 

of  Nations.  The  latter,  in  fact,  is  his  ideal;  imperialism,  as  the 
worldly  principle  of  domination  in  excelsis,he  abhors  (iii,  lo,iv.  3, 15). 

1  Here  Augustine,  or  even  Gregory    the  Great  (who  is  most 
explicit  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  an  evil  monarch),  probably 
has  not  in  view  at  all  what  we  should  call '  unconstitutional '  acts, 
since  monarchy  was  then  absolute  in  idea  as  in  practice  (see  Carlyle, 
as  above,  pp.  81,  87  f.). 

2  The  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  '  the  secular  arm,'  with  the  coercive 
'  sword '  to  be  wielded  at  the  Church's  bidding,  e.  g.  by  coercing 
heretics  and  schismatics,  on  the  warrant  of  the  words  Cage  intrare. 
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mediaeval  theory  of  the  Qhurch  1  as  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  Augus- 
tine does  not  use  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  as 
interchangeable  terms,  despite  the  assertion  ecclesia 
jam  nunc  est  regnum  " — made  in  setting  aside  the 
Millenarian  view  that  the  Kingdom  was  wholly 
future. 

(f)  General  conclusion. — On  the  whole,  then, 
Augustine,  like  the  fourth-century  Fathers  before 
him,  accepts  the  order  of  human  society  as  grounded 
in  the  law  of  Nature,  and  so  far  expressive  of  God's 
wise  Will.  But  he  greatly  reduces  its  positive  or 
optimistic  significance  by  making  it  so  radically 
corrupted  by  the  Fall  that  the  law  of  Nature  ceases 
to  be  really  valid  for  the  actual  social  order  save 
relatively,  i.  e.  in  forms  relative  to  sin  as  inherent 
even  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  State. 
These  as  a  class,  and  not  only  slavery  (as  with  the 
Fathers  generally),  are  so  incurably  tainted  by 
sinful  lack  of  justice  as  to  remain  partly  of  the 
nature  of  penal  discipline  for  sinful  men.  Hence 
no  more  than  a  minimum  of  justice  can  be  expected 
from  such  an  order  of  society. 

Thus  the  *  Augustinian  '  theory  of  human  life  could 

1  The  Visible  Church,  the  home  of  sacraments,  the  recognisable 
family  of  God,  in  spite  of  its  not  being  coextensive  with  the  elect — 
the  civitas  Dei  or  Kingdom  of  God — bulks  largely  in  Augustine's 
thought  and  language.  "  By  the  mere  use  of  the  terms  civitas 
and  regnum  in  a  work  of  such  momentous  influence,  Augustine 
prepared  the  way  for  the  later  development  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  Church  is  a  societas  -perfecta,  and  must  have  the  powers  necessary 
for  any  self-sufficing  community.  The  conception  of  the  Church 
as  a  social  entity  wielding  governing  powers  owes  much  to 
St.  Augustine.  He  did  much  to  strengthen  the  Church  as  an 
imperial  force  "  (Figgis,  71  f.). 
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not  but  check  the  Christian  impulse  to  attempt 
to  the  utmost  the  Christianisation  of  the  social 
order,  and  must  therefore  be  esteemed  a  main 
cause  of  the  Church's  influence  having  been, 
especially  at  certain  periods,  less  helpful  to  social 
progress  than  Christ's  teaching  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment would  lead  one  to  expect.  It  is  true  that 
prior  to  Augustine  we  have  traces  of  another  and 
more  optimistic  attitude  to  the  civil  order.  Such 
an  attitude  seems  implied  in  the  famous  prayer  in 
the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  that,  in  and  through 
His  Church,  God  would,  "  by  the  quiet  operation 
of  Thy  perpetual  providence,  carry  out  the  work 
of  man's  salvation  ;  and  let  the  whole  world  experi- 
ence and  see  that  things  which  were  cast  down  are 
being  raised  up,  that  those  things  which  had  grown 
old  are  being  made  new,  and  that  all  things  are 
returning  to  original  wholeness  (in  integrum)  through 
Him  from  whom  they  took  their  origin."  A  like 
attitude  appears  too  in  Ambrose's  famous  assertion 
of  justice  and  humanity  against  the  great  Theodosius' 
passionate  action  as  a  ruler  asserting  the  Imperial 
authority — a  notable  landmark  in  the  history  of 
the  Church's  witness  to  right  in  society ;  and  also 
in  his  constant  assumption  that  an  Emperor  will 
normally  be  true  to  his  office  as  God's  Vicar  in  civic 
justice — on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  title  to  such 
authority.  And  it  reappears  in  certain  later  Latin 
fathers,1  notably  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  passes  on 
into  mediaeval  Canon  law. 

Further  there  was  in  the  West  the  effect  of  the 
deepening   doctrine  of    Original   Sin,   as   arresting 

1  See  Carlyle,  as  above,  pp.  93  f. 
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the  reforming  action  on  society  of  the  ideals  implicit 
in  the  Gospel.  Not  only  did  it  lower  the  degree 
to  which  social  righteousness  might  be  looked  for 
in  human  society ;  it  seemed  also,  in  Augustine's 
doctrine  of  '  Concupiscence,'  to  cast  a  slur  on 
marriage  as  tainting,  even  in  the  case  of  Christians. 
This  must  have  fostered  the  already  strong  bias 
towards  celibacy,  and  so  have  lessened  Christianity's 
social  effect  at  the  very  point  where  it  had  all  along 
had  most  scope  to  contribute  to  social  reconstruction, 
viz.  the  family,  and  all  it  means  as  a  basis  for  wider 
brotherhood  among  men. 

And  so  we  find  already  fixed  in  Augustine,  alike 
in  his  view  of  the  civitas  terrena  as  radically  con- 
ditioned, even  as  a  social  order,  by  original  sin,  and 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  typically  *  religious '  life,  the 
limits  within  which  the  social  function  of  Christi- 
anity was  to  be  discharged  throughout  its  next 
great  period. 

To  sum  up,  then.  The  later  Fathers  are  clear 
on  the  duty  of  Christians  to  apply  their  distinctive 
principles  to  social  relations  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Yet  there  was  a  strong,  perhaps  a  growing  tendency, 
to  make  the  State  itself  responsible  for  the  degree 
to  which  social  justice  did  or  did  not  mould  laws 
and  customs,  and  not  to  press  for  progressive 
approximation  to  Christ's  full  principles  in  that 
sphere.1 

1  The  following,  based  on  Troeltsch,  may  help  to  bring  out 
further  some  features  of  Patristic  thought  and  connect  them  with 
later  developments. 

As  regards  the  Christian  theory  of  Natural  Law  (as  modified  by 
the  Fall)  and  of  Theocracy — an  idea  first  developed  in  the  Church 
itself — the  twofold  nature  of  the  latter  gives  Augustine's  whole 
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theory  of  society  a  certain  ambiguity,  with  momentous  issues  of 
like  kind  for  the  future.  Theocracy  and  Natural  Law  both  in 
common  consecrate  the  State  :  what  the  one  could  not  do,  the 
other  could ;  and  the  Emperor  in  any  case  is  primarily  determined 
by  '  Grace  of  God '  and  his  theocratic  dependence.  The  State 
itself,  however,  remains  the  essence  of  the  world.  But  this  issued 
in  leaving  the  social  order  much  as  it  was.  Another  outcome  was, 
that  there  was  also  assigned  to  the  law  of  Nature  the  Theocracy 
in  the  Churchly  form  of  society,  set  over  even  the  temporal  power 
or  Imperial  office.  On  the  other  hand,  social  and  political  elements 
became  incorporated  and  assimilated  into  the  Church  through  the 
Christian  theory  of  Natural  law.  But  in  '  natural  law '  there 
remains  at  bottom  the  Stoic  rationalism,  with  its  conception  of 
Nature  as  kernel  of  the  conception  of  God  and  the  natural '  equality  ' 
of  all  reasoning  beings.  From  this  foundation  principle  rationalist 
reactions  will  arise,  till  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  dissolve 
the  Churchly  civilisation.  This,  as  unity-civilisation  (such  as 
marks  the  Middle  Ages),  was  possible  only  through  '  theocracy ' 
and  Christian  '  natural  law ' — sin  being  neutralised  by  super- 
natural Christian  grace. 

In  this  later  light  we  see  the  earlier  issues  made  clear.  The 
sociological  force  of  Christianity  is  confined  to  the  Church;  the 
social  and  political  life  is  accepted  in  a  Churchly  sense.  Thereby 
the  old  ideal  of  the  Gospel — the  '  anarchy '  of  '  faith,'  responsible 
to  and  serving  God  alone,  the  boundless  worth  of  the  free  soul, 
and  the  outflow  of  the  Divine  love  in  brotherly  love — seems 
certainly  to  have  disappeared  or  been  impaired;  but  it  survives 
in  ideas  and  institutions,  yet  under  a  greatly  changed  form. 

It  survives  in — 

(i)   The  Church  itself. 

(ii)  The  idea  of  the  original  state  of  man  by  creation,  and 
the  absolute  law  of  Nature,  "  in  which  ever  anew  the 
ideal  of  Freedom,  Oneness  with  God,  Equality,  and 
Love  towards  God  and  in  God,  are  made  imaginable." 

(iii)  Monasticism.  "  This  is  in  origin  a  very  complex  pheno- 
menon .  .  .  but  in  its  working  nothing  else  than  the 
asylum  into  which  the  old  Christian  ideal  has  fled, 
from  the  mixed  ecclesiastical  sphere  of  semi-worldly 
and  semi-ascetic  ethics." 
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III.   THE  MIDDLE  AGES1 

"  As  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  contributed 
one  element  to  the  intellectual  background  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  it  had  an  importance  extending 
beyond  the  centuries  in  which  it  was  formulated 
and  the  particular  conditions  to  which  it  primarily 
referred.  What  effect,  if  any,  such  conceptions  had 
upon  practical  conduct,  either  when  they  were  first 
developed  or  in  later  periods  of  history ;  how  far, 
if  at  all,  the  Christian  tradition  influenced  political 
and  economic  conduct  and  modified  social  relation- 
ships in  what  are  called  the  Middle  Ages,  are  ques- 
tions to  which  very  different  answers  are  given  by 
different  authorities.  The  mediaeval  Church  did 
not  speak  with  one  voice,  and  it  is  easy,  by  selecting 
witnesses,  to  present  a  picture  which  is  consistent 
with  itself,  but  untrue  to  the  facts."  2 

The  Middle  Ages  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  periods,  sharply  divided  by  the  work  of 
Hildebrand.  In  the  first  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  an  ideal ;  in  the  second  (in  Western  Europe)  a 
reality. 

1  For  Bibliographical  Notes  for  this  period  see  p.  95. 

2  Archbishops'  Report,  p.  32. 
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(A)  BEFORE  HILDEBRAND 

In  the  first  period  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  assist 
in  building  up  the  various  secular  states  which 
emerged  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  (e.  g. 
the  work  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus  in  England) ;  the 
Church  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  secular  power  ; 
its  position  is  somewhat  that  of  a  tutor  to  a  young 
squire.  In  this  formative  and  educative  stage  the 
Church  imposes  some  restraint  on  anarchy  by/pro- 
claiming  under  religious  sanction  the  Truce  of 
God  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  and  by  organising 
local  public  opinion  to  enforce  it.  Christian 
principles  are  infused  into  the  traditional  *  barbarian  ' 
laws.  Thus  Charlemagne  forbids  the  blood-feud. 
"  How  can  anyone  hope  to  be  pleasing  to  God  who 
has  slain  His  son  ?  How  can  anyone  believe  that 
Christ  will  be  gracious  to  him  who  has  slain  His 
brother  ?  " x  The  laws  of  Ethelred  II  ordain 
"  that  Christian  men  and  uncondemned  be  not  sold 
out  of  the  country,  and  especially  into  a  heathen 
nation,  that  those  souls  perish  not  which  Christ 
bought  with  His  own  life  " ;  "  that  Christian  men 
be  not  condemned  to  death  for  all  too  little,  and 
in  general  let  light  punishments  be  decreed  and  let 
not  for  a  little  God's  handiwork  and  His  own 
purchase  which  He  dearly  bought  be  destroyed."  2 

It  will  be  noted  that  slavery  is  recognised,  but 
some  attempt  is  made  to  mitigate  its  harshness. 

1  Henderson,  Select  Historical  Documents,  p.  198. 

2  Quoted  by  Cutts,  Parish  Priest,  p.  172. 
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Freedom  from  work  on  Sundays  was  the  right  of 
all  men ;  but  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  masters  were 
invited  for  the  love  of  God — not  commanded — 
to  allow  their  slaves  relaxation  from  labour  on  other 
great  festivals  of  the  Church.1 

The  early  monastic  communities  were  in  one 
respect  self-supporting  agricultural  and  industrial 
communities,  and  did  something  to  establish  the 
dignity  of  labour,  not  only  among  themselves  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  principle  that  work 
is  prayer — laborare  est  orare — was  applicable  to  a 
wide*  field.  The  old  story  of  the  honest  labourer 
casting  out  devils  who  had  defied  the  professional 
saint  came  originally  from  the  hermits  of  the  African 
desert,  but  it  remained  a  popular  tale  to  enforce 
a  moral  throughout  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  it  was 
from  a  sermon  ascribed  to  a  sixth-century  monk 
that  a  Franciscan  of  the  fourteenth  century  adapted 
his  praise  of  labour  :  "  Work  is  the  life  of  man  and 
the  guardian  of  health  ;  work  drives  away  all  occasion 
of  sin  and  makes  a  man  sleep  well  at  night ;  work 
is  the  relief  of  weariness,  the  strength  of  sickness, 
the  salvation  of  men — quickener  of  the  senses,  foe 
of  sloth,  nurse  of  happiness — a  duty  in  the  young, 
a  merit  in  the  old."  2 

In  this  period  arose  the  close  relation,  often 
amounting  to  identity,  between  the  areas  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  administration.  In  England  the 
shire  bishop  sat  side  by  side  with  the  ealdorman  in 
the  shire  moot ;  the  parish  generally  coincided 

1  This  privilege,  partly  owing   to   the   disappearance  of  pure 
slavery,  was  later  extended  to  all  classes,  free  and  serf  alike. 

2  Little,  Studies  in  English  Franciscan  History,  p.  156. 
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with  the  township  or  groups  of  townships  which 
formed  the  administrative  and  economic  unit,  and 
the  parish  priest  might  head  '  the  four  good  men ' 
who  attended  the  '  hundred  '  court  and  who  are  the 
basis  of  the  representative  system,  or  even  lead  his 
parishioners  in  defensive  war.  A  proportion — a 
third  or  a  fourth — of  the  goods  of  the  Church  was 
assigned  in  each  parish  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor — a  practice  which  died  out  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  to  be  revived  in  another  form  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  strands  of  religious  social, 
economic,  political  life  were  so  intertwined  that  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  them.  On  national  festivals 
plays  and  fairs  and  merrymakings  were  held  in  the 
churchyard,  and  continued  to  be  held  in  spite  of 
later  episcopal  prohibitions.  Religious  life  per- 
meated the  world  :  the  world  permeated  religious 
life. 


(B)    HlLDEBRAND   AND    AFTER 

The  secularisation  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of  the 
local  churches,  the  employment  of  bishops  and 
abbots  as  officials  of  the  secular  power,  led  to 
Hildebrand's  assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  universal 
Church  under  one  head  and  one  law,  its  indepen- 
dence of  and  ultimate  supremacy  over  the  State. 
It  was  even  asserted  that  the  secular  power,  founded 
on  violence,  only  acquired  legitimate  authority 
when  it  acted  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Church. 
The  conflict  which  ensued  dominated  the  rest  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  the  Middle  Ages  failed  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution.  The  mediaeval  Church  was 
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also  a  universal  state;  and  spiritual  and  secular 
powers  too  often  claimed  exclusive  and  mutually 
destructive  allegiance  in  the  same  sphere. 

(a)  The  Church  and  Society. — The  Church 
remained  ideally  a  purely  spiritual  body — the  union 
of  all  the  faithful,  past,  present  and  to  come  :  but 
this  was  an  ideal  unrealisable  in  time  and  space, 
and  General  Councils  were  a  sorry  image  of  it.  In 
its  conflict  with  the  secular  power,  the  Church  was 
the  whole  body  of  ecclesiastics,  who  claimed  and 
maintained  immunity  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and 
claimed,  but  on  the  whole  failed  to  maintain, 
immunity  from  secular  taxation.  The  assertion 
of  both  these  privileges  was  a  source  of  constant 
disputes.  The  statement  that  "  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  were  the  liberties  of  the  people  "  is 
true  of  certain  periods,  when  the  Church  on  the 
ground  of  its  privileges  led  a  general  resistance 
to  irresponsible  tyranny.  But  such  periods  were 
exceptional.  The  privileges  of  the  clergy  by  pro- 
moting a  dualism  within  the  law  of  the  Christian 
Respublica — as  between  clergy  and  laity — in  the 
long  run  promoted  injustice,  ill-will,  dissension. 
The  English  Parliament  in  1513  passed  an  Act  which 
deprived  clerks  in  minor  orders  who  were  guilty 
of  murdering,  robbing  churches  and  housebreaking, 
of  their  clerical  privileges  (Parliament  did  not  yet 
venture  to  touch  criminals  who  were  in  holy  orders). 
The  Act  was  denounced  as  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God  and  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  A  Franciscan 
defended  the  Act,  arguing  that  "  it  was  not  against 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  because  it  was  for  the  weal 
of  the  whole  realm."  He  was  called  before  Con- 
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vocation,  as  "  it  was  thought  that  he  had  fallen  under 
suspicion  of  heresy."  * 

But  there  was  no  clear-cut  division  between  the 
two  spheres — secular  and  spiritual.  If  '  he  that 
is  spiritual '  (i.  e.  the  ecclesiastical  person)  '  is  judged 
by  no  man,'  yet  he  '  judgeth  all  things.'  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  touched  every  individual.  Ecclesiastical  and 
civil  areas  of  administration  (as  already  pointed  out) 
generally  coincided.  Royal  officials  were  usually 
ecclesiastics :  the  surest  way  to  promotion  in  the 
Church  lay  through  the  service  of  the  State.  Becket 
as  Chancellor  did  much  to  build  up  the  royal  power 
which  as  Archbishop  he  resisted. 

Then,  too,  the  Church  was  indissolubly  bound  up 
in  the  framework  of  society.  Most  local  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  land- 
lords, and  were  bound  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
property  which  belonged  to  God  and  His  saints. 
"  The  ecclesiastical  landowner,  like  the  lay  land- 
owner, bought  and  sold  serfs  when  he  bought  and 
sold  land  :  "  2  he  was  generally  under  less  temptation 
than  his  lay  neighbour  to  sell  such  rights  and 
property  for  an  immediate  profit,  and  was  in  duty 
bound  as  trustee  for  a  higher  power  to  give  nothing 
away  :  if  he  emancipated  serfs  he  would  be 'giving 
away  the  property  of  God.  The  early  Cistercians 
made  a  protest  against  serfdom  :  they  refused  to 
hold  serfs  and  tried  to  substitute  cultivation  by  lay 
brothers — men  who  voluntarily  (but  irrevocably) 
adopted  a  life  of  celibacy  and  labour ;  but  the 
system  was  a  failure ;  and  even  before  it  failed  the 

1  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  II,  Nos.  1313,  1314. 

2  Cf.  Archbishops'  Report,  p.  33. 
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Cistercians  were  accepting  grants  of  manors  and 
serfs  without  hesitation.  Bishops  and  monasteries 
were  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  communal 
movement  which  turned  serfs  into  free  citizens. 

The  mediaeval  Church's  view  of  society,  as  of 
religion,  was  static.  The  possibility  of  extensive 
social  changes  was  hardly  conceived,  and  those  who 
thought  of  State  and  Church  as  progressive  com- 
munities tended  to  become  more  or  less  definitely 
heretical  or,  at  least,  anti-clerical.1  It  was  rarely 
recognised  that  Christianity  introduced  new  social 
relations  except  in  the  directly  moral  and  personal 
sphere.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  occasionally 
seemed  to  approach  the  idea  of  progress,  declared 
definitely  :  "  The  new  law  should  add  nothing  to 
the  old  with  regard  to  external  obligations."  2 

(b)  The  Church  and  economic  life. — The  Church 
generally  accepted  the  current  ideals  as  to  the  status 
of  classes,  their  relations  and  their  duties  to  one 
another,  and  it  strove  for  the  realisation  of  those 
ideals  in  practice — on  all  sides  and  in  all  departments 
of  life.  The  Church  instructed  its  ministers  to  see 
that  each  class  carried  out  its  duties  to  those  above 
or  below  it.  In  the  confessional  the  priest  was  to 
ask  barons,  knights,  mayors  and  judges,  whether  they 
had  made  any  ordinances  contrary  to  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  whether  they  had  always  done 
justice,  whether  they  had  oppressed  their  subjects 
by  imposing  undue  taxes  or  exacting  undue  services. 
Merchants  and  shopkeepers  were  to  be  questioned 

1  Cf.  Archbishop?  Re-port,  p.  33. 

2  "  Lex  nova  super  veterem  addere  non  debuit  circa  exteriora." 
Summa,  la,  2&,  qu.  108,  art.  ^. 
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about  usury  (open  or  concealed),  fraudulent  sales, 
false  weights  and  measures ;  farmers  and  labourers 
about  theft,  withholding  payments  due  to  their 
masters,  and  encroaching  on  their  neighbours' 
lands.  The  priests  shall  interrogate  every  penitent 
according  to  his  rank  or  occupation  ;  and  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  priests  should  preach  against  the  sins 
specially  prevalent  among  the  people  committed 
to  their  charge.1  These  instructions  are  taken  from 
synodal  statutes  adopted  in  several  provinces  in  the 
south  of  France  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  impossible  to  test  how  far  they  were 
carried  out  in  the  confessional.  The  sermons  of 
Berthold  of  Ratisbon  and  Bernardino  of  Siena 
(which  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  among  preachers) 
show  that  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  was  acted 
on  in  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  And  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  teaching  of  Chaucer's  parson  is  typical  of  the 
thought  of  mediaeval  churchmen  upon  rural  relation- 
ships. "  Of  covetousness  come  these  hard  lordships, 
through  which  men  be  destroyed  by  tallages, 
customs  and  carriages,  more  than  their  duty  or 
reason  is.  And  eke  they  take  of  their  bondmen 
amercements,  which  might  more  reasonably  be 
cleped  extortions  than  amercements.  .  .  .  Certes 
these  lordships  do  wrong,  that  bereave  their  bond- 
folk  things  they  never  gave  them.  .  .  .  Lords 
should  not  glorify  themselves  in  their  lordships, 
since  by  natural  condition  they  be  not  lords  of 
thralls,  for  that  thralldom  cometh  first  by  the  desert 
of  sin.  .  .  .  These  that  thou  clepest  thy  thralls 

1  Printed  by  Marline,  Tbes.  Nov.  Anecd.>  iv,  696-7,  768. 
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be  God's  people,  for  humble  folk  be  Christ's  friends. 
.  .  .  Think  eke  that  of  such  seed  as  churls  spring, 
spring  lords.  As  well  may  the  churl  be  saved  as 
his  lord.  The  same  death  that  taketh  the  churl, 
such  death  taketh  the  lord.  Therefore,  I  rede,  do 
right  so  with  the  churl  as  thou  wouldest  that  thy 
lord  did  with  thee,  if  thou  wert  in  his  plight.  Every 
sinful  man  is  a  churl  of  sin.  ...  I  wot  well  there  is 
degree  above  degree,  as  reason  is,  and  skill  it  is  that 
men  do  their  devoir,  thereas  it  is  due.  But  certes, 
extortions  and  despite  of  your  underlings  is 
damnable."  1 

The  question  of  the  '  just  price  '  is  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  instructions  to  confessors  cited 
above,  and  it  must  often  have  been  difficult  to  settle 
even  in  the  simple  conditions  of  mediaeval  industry 
and  trade.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  *  exteriora  ' 
discussed  and  decided  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on 
the  distinctly  Christian  principle,  '  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you.'  2  It  cannot 
be  said  that  his  discussion  gives  much  light  on  the 
practical  application  of  this  principle  :  the  price 
should  be  such  as  to  yield  equal  advantage  to  buyer 
and  seller.  In  discussing  the  lawfulness  of  trade 
Aquinas  is  more  illuminating  :  3  trade  for  mere  gain 
is  base  ;  trade  undertaken  with  the  object  of  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  the  community  is  not  only  lawful 
but  highly  honourable  —  the  merchant  looking 
upon  the  gain  not  as  the  end  but  as  the  reward 
of  his  labour.  Thus  economic  conduct  is  one 
branch  of  moral  conduct :  economic  activities  are 

1  Chaucer,  The  Persones  1 'ale,  §§  64-66. 

8  Summa,  2a,  20,  qu.  77,  art.  I.      3  Summa,  2a,  2<e,  qu.  99,  art.  4. 
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judged    rather    according    to    motives    than     by 
results. 

The  condemnation  of  usury  by  the  Church  l — 
that  is,  the  taking  of  any  interest  for  a  loan  of  money 
(or  of  anything  whose  price  may  by  measured  in 
money) — was  based  partly  on  the  Bible,  partly  on 
Aristotle,  partly  on  practical  experience  of  the 
effects  of  moneylending  in  a  community  composed 
predominantly  of  peasants,  and  partly  on  natural 
law.  "  To  wish,  like  the  usurer,  to  live  without 
labour  is  contrary  to  nature."  But  when  from  the 
twelfth  century  onwards  Europe  began  to  live  less 
from  hand  to  mouth,  to  trade  in  far  countries,  to 
construct  great  buildings,  loans  became  essential ; 
and  it  was  equally  *  contrary  to  nature  '  to  expect 
a  particular  kind  of  service  to  be  given  without 
reward.  The  Church,  after  perhaps  some  hesitation,2 
refused  to  recast  its  teaching  in  the  light  of  altered 
circumstances,  but  admitted  a  good  many  modifi- 
cations. Thus,  though  a  loan  must  be  gratuitous 
to  start  with,  the  lender  could  claim  compensation 
for  any  loss  which  he  sustained  from  a  delay  in 
repayment.  Similarly,  a  man  who  invested  money 
in  an  enterprise  was  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits, 
provided  that  he  also  shared  in  the  risk ;  he  was  not 
entitled  to  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  whatever  the 
result  of  the  venture — that  would  be  usury.  So 
usury  was  defined  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London  in  1390  as  "lending  to  any  person  gold 
or  silver  to  receive  gain  thereby  for  certain,  without 

1  The  Civil  Law,  of  course,  admitted  the  legality  of  interest. 

2  Cf.  Coulton's  article,  '  An  Episode  in  Canon  Law,'  in  History, 
vi.,  67-76. 
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risk."  x  This  brought  usury  within  narrow  bounds, 
and  opened  the  door  for  most  business  transactions. 
Whether  the  principle  covered  Government  loans 
bearing  regular  interest — such  as  the  Italian  cities 
habitually  raised — was  a  question  fiercely  debated 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  answered  in  different 
ways.  The  Canonist  doctrine  had  not  arrived  at 
a  clear-cut  principle  distinguishing  between  the 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  use  of  money-power. 
Many  secular  powers  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  issued  licences  to  moneylenders,  who  were 
allowed  to  charge  interest.  Ecclesiastical  courts 
dealt  with  cases  of  usury  only  when  clerks  were 
concerned.  Preachers  such  as  Bernardino  of  Siena 
continued  to  attack  the  whole  system  root  and 
branch.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  denunciation 
of  strict  moralists  that  absolution  for  the  sin  of 
usury  could  be  obtained  on  easy  terms.  It  was, 
however,  admitted  on  all  sides  that  business  relations 
were  subject  to  the  moral  law ;  and  the  sharp 
dualism  between  personal  conduct — the  sphere  of 
morality — and  economic  transactions — the  sphere 
of  objective  laws — which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of 
later  thought,  either  was  unintelligible  to  mediaeval 
writers  or  was  denounced  by  them.  "  Limited  by 
various  qualifications  as  to  different  kinds  of  con- 
tracts, the  general  denunciation  of  usury  was 
directed  against  almost  any  inequitable  bargain, 
not  only  between  borrower  and  lender,  but  between 
buyer  and  seller,  landlord  and  tenant.  It  was  the 
classical  example  of  '  unreasonable  covetousness,'  a 
general  heading  to  which  all  minor  Economic 

1  Ashley,  Economic  History,  \,  pt.  ii,  425. 
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offences  were  referred.  Nor  were  these  conceptions 
mere  theories.  Municipal  records  show  that  they 
were  the  assumptions  of  plain  men  who  sat  on 
juries  and  made  good  ordinances  for  the  govern- 
ment of  boroughs.  They  had  practical  foundations 
in  the  economic  circumstances  of  village  and  town. 
What  the  Church  did  was  to  work  them  into  a 
system,  by  relating  even  the  details  of  economic 
life  to  the  universal  principles  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  .  .  .  That  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that 
these  principles  were  not  often  abandoned  in 
practice.  But  in  abandoning  them  men  knew  they 
were  acting  wrongly  and  were  known  to  be  so 
acting  by  their  neighbours."  1 

(c)  The  Church  and  political  life. — The  Empire 
and  the  Church  were  the  two  chief  institutions 
which  kept  alive  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  Western 
Christendom.  The  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  revive  it  either  as  a  fact 
(e.  g.  by  Frederick  II)  or  as  an  ideal  (e.  g.  by  Dante), 
left  the  Church  as  the  only  embodiment  of  that 
unity. 

The  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church  occupied  a  unique 
international  position.  He  continually  acted  as 
peacemaker  and  arbitrator  in  international  and 
domestic  conflicts — intervening  by  his  legates,  now 
on  his  own  initiative,  now  at  the  request  of  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  concerned.  We  find  the  Pope 
taking  measures  to  avert  war,  negotiating  truce, 
commanding  the  cessation  of  hostilities  under  threat 
of  excommunication  and  interdict,  arranging  diplo- 
matic marriages,  settling  boundary  disputes  and 
*  The  Archbishops'  Report,  pp.  37-8, 
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succession  questions,  creating  a  pacific  public  opinion 
by  means  of  sermons  and  prayers. 

One  of  the  best-known  episodes  in  the  political 
history  of  the  Papacy  is  the  arbitration  of  Boniface 
VIII  between  Edward  I  of  England  and  Philip  IV 
of  France  in  1298.  Though  Boniface  in  his  award 
speaks  as  Pope,  the  rival  kings  consented  to  his 
intervention  only  as  a  private  person.  This  illus- 
trates one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Pope  as  arbitrator 
— the  tendency  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  secular 
States,  to  claim  sovereignty  or  suzerainty  over 
them,  and  to  treat  the  rulers  as  his  vassals.  It  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  Church  being  also  a 
State. 

The  Pope  further,  besides  being  Vicar  of  Christ 
and  head  of  the  Church,  was  a  territorial  ruler ; 
and  where  his  temporal  interests  were  concerned 
he  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  judge,  and 
was,  in  fact,  frequently  a  fomenter  of  war  and 
rebellion  (e.  g.  in  the  struggle  against  the  Hohen- 
stauffen).  On  the  other  hand,  without  political 
independence  he  might  easily  become  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  one  power  or  faction.  Subservience  to 
France  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  absorption 
in  Italian  politics  in  the  fifteenth,  were  alike  fatal 
to  the  Papacy  as  an  international  arbitrator. 

The  great  aim  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Papacy 
was  to  unite  Christendom  in  Crusades  against 
Mohammedanism.  And  the  Crusades  gave  the 
Church  the  opportunity  (of  which  it  fully  availed 
itself)  of  enlisting  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  the 
service  of  religion  (cf.  Boy  Scout  movement)  : 
knighthood  became  a  semi-religious  institution  and 
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gradually  assimilated  or  produced  the  various  ideals 
which  are  summed  up  in  the  word  chivalry. 
Dynastic  and  personal  rivalries  and  growing  national 
differences  were  difficult,  perhaps  insuperable, 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  Crusades ;  but  the 
divisions  of  Christendom  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  made  union  and  even  co-operation 
impossible.  A  Church  which  claimed  universality 
could  not  recognise  a  similar  institution,  whether 
as  a  legitimate  rival  or  a  colleague,  without  stultifying 
its  claims.  The  principle  enunciated  by  Boniface 
VIII,  "  that  it  is  altogether  necessary  for  every 
human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff,"  1  admitted  of  no  geographical  limitation. 

There  were  not  wanting  Churchmen  who  pro- 
tested not  against  the  Crusades  but  against  the 
substitution  of  force  for  missionary  effort.2  Their 
warnings  were  justified.  The  Crusades  against 
Mohammedans  familiarised  public  opinion  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages  with  the  idea  of  using  force  against 
other  forms  of  belief  when  argument  failed.  The 
Albigensian  Crusade  was  the  first  example  of  this 
new  development  and  led  directly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Papal  Inquisition. 

The  attempt  to  control  not  the  actions  but  the 
secret  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  men  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  procedure  which  has  justly  called  forth 
the  execration  of  mankind.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  proof  was  met  by  the  systematic  use  of 
torture  both  of  prisoners  and  witnesses,  and  the 

1  In  the  Bull,  Unam  Sanctam,  A.D.  1302. 

2  See  e.  g.  Adae  de  Marisco  Epistolas  (Monumenta  Franciscana, 

I,  pp.  416,434-^- 
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theory  of '  suspicion  of  heresy  '  was  invented,  so  that 
the  accused  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge  might  be  punished  for  being 
suspected  of  it.  In  those  countries  where  the 
Inquisition  was  established  the  secular  power,  save 
for  some  brief  protests  and  revolts,  acted  as  the 
humble  servants  of  the  Church  in  carrying  out  the 
sentences  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  incorporated  the 
methods  sanctioned  by  the  Church  in  the  ordinary 
criminal  jurisprudence.1  It  is  significant  that,  when 
for  a  few  months  the  Papal  Inquisition  functioned 
in  England  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the 
Templars,  the  inquisitors  were  compelled  to  get  a 
special  permission  from  the  king  to  use  torture, 
as  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. 

(d)  The  Church  and  education.2 — The  destruction 
of  the  old  civilisation  threw  on  the  Church,  as  in 
some  sort  the  heir  of  that  civilisation,  the  duty  of 
providing  education.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  duty  was  (with  some  exceptions) 
rather  imposed  on  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  by 
enlightened  secular  rulers  (e.  g.  Charles  the  Great) 
than  voluntarily  chosen  by  it,  but  later  the  Church 
fully  accepted  the  responsibility,  and  was  the  chief 
— in  Western  Europe  almost  the  only — instrument 
for  the  preservation,  diffusion  and  advancement  of 
knowledge. 

Pictorial  representations  in  churches  gave  some 
instruction  on  religious  and  secular  matters  to  the 
unlearned,  and  stimulated  the  imagination  and 

1  Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition,  i,  559. 

2  Cf.    Rashdall,    Universities   of  Europe   in   the  Middle  Ages ; 
Leach,  Schools  of  Mediaval  England. 
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aesthetic  sense  in  a  way  not  provided  in  the  schools. 
The  birth,  death,  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  the  lives 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  the  Last  Judgment 
are  favourite  subjects.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
ministry  and  teaching  of  Christ  are  rarely  depicted 
between  the  sixth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries ; 
and  the  few  parables  which  occasionally  appear  in 
stained-glass  windows  are  generally  allegorised.1 
Among  secular  subjects,  shown  especially  in  sculp- 
tured medallions,  may  be  mentioned  illustrations 
of  natural  history  and  the  geography  of  the  world. 

At  certain  periods  and  in  certain  places  monastic 
schools  exercised  a  deep  and  wide  influence ; 2  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  debt  which 
we  owe  to  monastic  libraries  in  general.  The  stricter 
and  more  professional  monks,  however,  such  as  the 
Cistercians,  discouraged  educational  activities  as 
inconsistent  with  their  higher  calling,  and  Cistercian 
ideals  reacted  on  other  monastic  orders.  Some  of  the 
older  Benedictine  monasteries  continued  to  support 
grammar  schools,  but  these  were  outside  the 
monastic  precincts,  and  were  generally  taught  by 
seculars.  From  the  twelfth  century  onwards  educa- 
tional activities  emanated  from  other  sources. 
General  Councils  decreed  that  every  Cathedral 
and  every  other  great  church  should  maintain 
a  school  where  poor  clerks  should  receive  a  free 
education.  Complaints  that  these  decrees  were  not 
carried  out  are  frequent  and  general.  Especially 

1  On  this  subject  see  E.  Male,  Religious  Art  in  France  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  pp.  176-201. 

2  Cf.    Miss    R.   Graham's    Intellectual    Influence    of    English 
Monasticism.     Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.,  New  Ser.  XVII,  1904. 
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the  failure  to  provide  theological  instruction 
is  insisted  on :  chapters  rarely  set  aside  any 
endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  theological 
lecturer.  The  want  was  partly  supplied  by  the 
remarkable  system  of  graded  schools  established  by 
the  friars ;  but  owing  to  the  antagonism  between 
the  friars  and  the  secular  clergy,  it  seems  that  the 
latter  made  little  use  of  these  schools  after  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  standard  of  learning  among 
the  parish  priests  was  very  low.  When,  however, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
rediscovery  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle 
opened  out  new  lines  of  thought,  the  Church  was 
able  to  retain  the  intellectual  leadership  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  friars, 
who  assimilated  the  new  learning  and  harmonised 
it  with  Christian  doctrine.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  regarded  in  his  own  day  by  friend  and  foe  alike 
as  an  '  innovator.'  It  was  a  fact  fruitful  in  results 
that  the  same  communities  which  produced  the 
foremost  thinkers  also  produced  the  most  popular 
preachers  and  teachers. 

In  each  Cathedral  church  the  chancellor  (or 
secretary  of  the  chapter)  was  usually  master  of  the 
school,  but  he  generally  delegated  his  teaching  work 
and  granted  to  others  licence  to  teach.  Normally 
the  chancellor's  licence  was  necessary  to  enable 
a  man  to  keep  a  school  in  the  diocese,  and  theoreti- 
cally the  licence  was  granted  without  fee  to  any 
competent  applicant. 

In  places  where  students  congregated  in  large 
numbers  and  there  were  many  licensed  teachers, 
the  teachers,  or  students,  or  the  teachers  and 
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students  together,  formed  unions  or  universities 1 
to  protect  their  rights.  Such  bodies  were  jealous 
of  outside  ecclesiastical  interference.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  was  constantly  at  feud  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Notre  Dame,  to  whom  nominally  belonged 
the  right  to  grant  licence  to  teach,  i.  e.  to  grant 
degrees.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  being  in 
episcopal  cities,  had  less  trouble  and  were  able  to 
elect  chancellors  of  their  own  and  become  self- 
governing.  The  Universities  were  able  to  maintain 
a  very  wide  freedom  of  thought  and  discussion. 
Some  theorists  even  claimed  for  the  Universities 
an  independent  position,  as  the  organ  of  learning  and 
truth,  side  by  side  with  the  Church  and  the  State, 
and  saw  in  the  sacerdotium,  the  regnum  and  the 
studium  the  three  governing  principles  of  the  world. 
But  the  Universities  were  from  time  to  time  subject 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Church  authorities,  and 
the  Papacy  made  short  work  of  the  claim  of  the 
University  of  Paris  to  be  the  interpreter  of  Papal 
decrees. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  education 
tended  to  pass  out  of  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Church.  The  movement  was  not,  except  in  rare 
cases,  due  to  jealousy  of,  or  hostility  to,  the  Church, 
but  to  economic  causes  and  to  the  growth  of  public 
spirit  among  the  laity.  Individuals,  municipalities, 
gilds,  now  appear  as  founders  and  governors  of 
schools,  which  are  independent  of  any  ecclesiastical 

1  The  word  '  universitas '  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  applied  to 
any  association  or  community,  e.  g.  a  gild,  or  city,  as  well  as  to  an 
association  of  teachers  and  students  or  a  University  in  the  modern 
sense. 
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organisation    and    may    be    taught    by   clerks    or 
laymen. 

The  Church  had  done  its  work.  It  had  success- 
fully carried  education  through  its  pioneer  stage  and 
linked  it  with  the  life  of  the  times. 

"  The  mediaeval  Church  was  the  greatest  teaching 
body  in  existence  :  its  thought  wound  into  men's 
minds  by  a  hundred  channels,  and  its  influence  must 
be  judged  by  its  indirect  effect  in  modifying  opinion, 
rather  than  by  its  direct  intervention  through 
legislation  or  judicial  action.  Mediaeval  thought 
would  not  allow  that  there  was  any  department 
of  life  which  lay  outside  the  scope  of  Christian 
ethics,  and  which  was  to  be  guided  by  a  purely 
naturalistic  morality,  such  as  that  to-day  expressed 
in  the  phrases  '  the  struggle  for  existence  '  or  '  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.'  "  x 
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IV.  THE  EARLY  MODERN  PERIOD  l 

(a)  Links  with  the  Mediaval  Period. — The  social 
thought  described  in  the  account  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  had  drawn  its  substance  from  the 
facts  of  the  mediaeval  and  social  organisation.  Its 
conception  of  society  as  an  organism  composed 
of  classes  with  varying  rights  and  obligations  had 
been  a  softened  reflection  of  the  feudal  land  system. 
Its  theory  of  economic  ethics,  with  its  prohibition 
of  usury  and  insistence  on  reasonable  prices,  had 
been  designed  to  meet  the  economic  problems  of 
an  age  in  which,  outside  the  great  industrial  centres 
of  Flanders  and  Northern  Italy,  the  typical  pro- 
ducer was  not  a  wage-worker,  but  a  peasant  or  small 
master  whom  a  bad  harvest  or  a  commercial  mis- 
fortune drove  to  the  moneylender,  and  in  which 
the  consumer  in  the  absence  of  legal  protection 
was  liable  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  system  of  legal- 
ised monopolies.  Its  insistence  that  economic  in- 
terests were,  not  a  closed  compartment  with  laws 
of  their  own,  but  a  subordinate  fact  of  a  larger 
whole  of  which  the  apex  was  religion,  had  been 
the  natural  corollary  of  the  claim  of  the  Church 
to  be  the  final  arbiter  of  human  affairs.  All  activities 
fell  within  a  single  scheme,  because  all,  though  with 
different  degrees  of  immediateness,  were  related  to 
a'single  end. 

1  For  Bibliographical  Notes  for  this  period  see  p.  117. 
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These  conceptions,  which  constitute  the  social 
tradition  of  Christendom,  as  embodied  in  its  legal 
system  and  its  political  philosophy,  were  the  equip- 
ment with  which  the  religious  thought  of  the 
sixteenth  century  faced  the  new  economic  problems 
that  crowded  upon  it.  Men  clung  to  them  with 
the  greater  devotion  because  they  seemed  the  one 
good  road  in  a  country  where  all  landmarks  were 
being  submerged  by  the  flood  of  ceaseless  economic 
change,  which  from  this  time  onwards  becomes  one 
of  the  master  forces  of  history.  In  face  of  the  long 
rise  in  prices,  which  set  in  early  in  the  century  and 
proceeded  with  redoubled  rapidity  in  the  forties, 
customary  standards  of  payment  broke  down,  and 
with  them  the  customary  social  relationships  of 
which  they  had  been  the  economic  foundation. 
Partly  because  of  the  screw  which  the  depreciation 
of  money  turned  on  landlords ;  partly  because  of 
the  expansion  of  the  textile  trade  ;  partly,  perhaps, 
because  uneconomical  methods  of  cultivation  were 
yielding  diminishing  returns ;  partly  through  the 
collapse  of  feudalism  as  a  system  of  political  organ- 
isation, the  traditional  structure  of  rural  life  began 
to  give  way  to  a  new  commercialising  of  agricul- 
ture. The  most  conspicuous  symptoms  of  this  in 
England  were  the  spread  of  pasture  farming,  en- 
closures and  competitive  rents  and  fines,  and,  in 
Germany,  a  relentless  enforcement  of  onerous  and 
antiquated  services ;  and  the  result,  in  both  alike, 
was  a  series  of  peasant  revolts,  swelling  up  into  a 
social  war.  With  the  widening  of  the  area  of 
commerce  which  followed  the  great  discoveries, 
international  trade  not  only  altered  its  course  but 
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changed  its  character.  The  new  scale  on  which 
commerce  was  conducted  gave  their  opportunity 
to  combines  which  commanded  the  resources  to 
handle  it  in  bulk,  and  to  corner  the  markets  in 
spices  or  in  coffee.  An  international  money  market 
with  speculation  in  futures  and  arbitrage  dealings 
developed,  and  capital  drawn  from  every  corner 
of  Europe  was  placed  by  Antwerp  agents  of  German 
bankers  at  the  disposal  of  merchants  who  needed 
funds  to  finance  the  movement  of  exports,  and  of 
Governments  arming  for  the  ceaseless  wars  of  the 
age.  One  industry  after  another  passed  into  a 
stage  of  semi-capitalism,  in  which,  while  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  were  performed  by  the  work- 
man in  his  own  home,  he  depended  for  raw  materials, 
credit  and  markets,  upon  an  entrepreneur.  Finance 
became  a  power  to  which  Governments  must  defer ; 
and  the  mediaeval  bourgeoisie,  intent  on  the  con- 
servation of  local  and  corporate  privileges,  was 
increasingly  merged  in  a  new  plutocracy,  concerned 
to  vindicate  the  power  of  the  capitalist  to  dispense 
with  the  artificial  protection  of  gild  and  borough 
and  to  carve  his  own  career. 

(b)  Ike  Christian  economics  of  the  sixteenth 
century. — The  economic  revolution  gave  rise  to 
passionate  controversy,  and  since  social  thought 
had  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  religion,  religious 
leaders  were  the  protagonists  in  it.  To  the  peasant 
farmer  or  small  master,  who  was  still  the  typical 
workman  of  the  age,  the  crucial  problems  continued 
to  be  those  which  sprang  from  his  relation  to  his 
landlord  or  to  the  moneylender  to  whom  he  pledged 
his  crops  or  his  wares  in  return  for  immediate 
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accommodation ;  and  they  were  the  more  crucial 
in  the  sixteenth  century  because  the  changes  in 
land  tenure  and  the  growing  power  of  capital  were 
confronting  him  with  the  alien  environment  of  an 
increasingly  commercial  civilisation.  Hence  the 
literature  produced  on  the  subject  of  usury,  prices 
and  the  land  question,  was  voluminous.  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Bullinger,  Latimer, 
Sandys  and  Jewel — to  mention  no  others — all  took 
part  in  the  discussion  :  they  took  part  in  it  not 
as  social  reformers,  but  as  religious  teachers.  For 
economic  issues  were  regarded,  as  in  the  past,  not 
as  the  expression  of  impersonal  forces  but  as  matters 
of  individual  conduct,  involving  personal  responsi- 
bility ;  and  where  we  see  the  movements  of  markets 
ebbing  and  flowing  as  irresistibly  as  the  tides,  they 
saw  and  lamented  the  failure  to  master  economic 
appetites.  Had  they  grasped  the  fact  that  par- 
ticular acts  of  covetousness  or  oppression  could  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  general  law,  they  would  no 
more  have  regarded  that  fact  as  absolving  the 
individual  of  his  moral  responsibilities  than  the 
modern  statistician,  who  correlates  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  or  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  with  the 
changes  in  the  price  of  wheat,  considers  himself 
precluded  from  condemning  intemperance  or  sexual 
immorality.  Avarice,  they  would  have  replied,  does 
not  become  less  reprehensible  because  the  transac- 
tions in  which  it  is  embodied  can  be  expressed  in  a 
series  displaying  certain  characteristics  of  uniformity 
and  symmetry.  The  individual  is  responsible  for 
his'action,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  religious  teacher 
to  emphasise  his  responsibility. 
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This  assumption  that  religion  embraced  the  whole 
of  life,  and  not  merely  certain  departments  of  it, 
was  common  to  all  schools  of  opinion ;    and  if  it  is 
true  that  the  Reformation  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
growth   of  the   modern   dualism   between  religion 
and  business,  it  did  so  without  design  and  against 
the  intention  of  most  of  the  reformers.     However 
profound   the    differences    between   Catholics    and 
Anglicans,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  on  questions 
of  doctrine   or   Church  government,   Luther   and 
Calvin,   Latimer   and   Laud,   John   Knox   and  the 
Pilgrim    Fathers    agreed    in    holding    that    social 
morality  was  the  province  of  the  Church,  and  that 
the  Church  should  both  teach  it  and,  when  neces- 
sary, enforce  it  by  suitable  discipline.     Nor,  in  the 
second  place,  except  for  the  qualifications  in  the 
theory  of  money  introduced  by  Calvin,  was  there 
any  intention  of  relaxing  the  particular  rules   in 
which  the  attempt  to  enforce  good  conscience  in 
bargains  had  found  expression.     Luther  might  de- 
nounce the  Canon  law  in  general  and  protest  that 
the  Bible  was  an  all-sufficient  rule  of  action.     But 
when  he  spoke  on  economic  matters,  as  in  his  long 
and   famous   sermon   on   usury,    and  his  tract  on 
Trade    and    Usury,    the    doctrines    to    which    he 
appealed  were  those  of  the  Canon  law,  stripped  of 
the   qualifications    by   which   later   Canonists   had 
attempted  to  adjust  it  to  the  growing  complexity 
of  commercial  enterprise,   and  his  teaching  as  to 
prices  and  interest  is  more  open  to  the  charge  of 
impracticable    conservatism    than    of    laxity.      In 
England   Latimer  was   the   centre   of  a   group   of 
reformers — known  to  their  opponents  by  the  ironical 
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name  of  the  "  Commonwealth  men  " — who  de- 
nounced the  commercialising  of  agrarian  relation- 
ships as  an  outrage  on  the  corporate  solidarity  of  a 
Christian  society ;  helped  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission  of  1540  on  Depopulation;  and 
stood  behind  Somerset  in  his  ill-fated  attempt  to 
undo  the  social  changes  of  the  last  half-century  by 
throwing  down  the  gentry's  enclosures.  The  men 
who  enriched  themselves  by  means  of  the  great 
pillage,  and  who  had  built  up  large  estates  by 
plundering  the  Church,  were  not  eager  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  high  standards  of  social  morality 
in  the  name  of  reform. 

Speaking  generally,  insistence  that  the  property 
owner  is  a  trustee  whose  rights  are  at  once  con- 
ditional on  the  function  which  he  performs  and 
limited  by  the  rule  of  charitable  dealing  towards 
those  dependent  on  him,  was  characteristic  of  the 
attitude  towards  the  Land  questions  assumed  by 
religious  teachers  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Civil  War ;  and  Laud,  who,  as  Clarendon  said, 
"  did  a  little  too  much  countenance  the  Com- 
mission on  Depopulation,"  was  the  last  great 
example  of  it.  It  was  a  result  of  the  same  social 
conservatism  that  the  leaders  of  the  English  Church 
accepted  without  question  the  traditional  doctrine 
as  to  usury.  In  the  extensive  literature  on  the 
subject  mediaeval  schoolmen,  Councils  and  Papal 
decretals,  were  quoted  freely  as  evidence  that  usury 
was  against  the  law  of  the  Church.  To  the  critic 
who  objected  that  the  moral  discipline  of  the 
Church  had  been  abrogated  by  the  new  religious 
dispensation,  Dr.  Wilson,  a  Master  of  the  Court  of 
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Requests  and  for  a  short  time  Secretary  of  State, 
could  reply  that  "  the  dissenting  gospeller,"  who 
"  for  private  gain  undoeth  the  welfare  of  man," 
is  as  reprehensible  as  "  the  wilful  and  obdurate 
Papist,"  that  men  ought  not  "  altogether  to  be 
enemies  of  the  Canon  laws  .  .  .  because  the  Pope 
was  author  of  them,"  and  that  "  there  be  some  such 
laws  made  by  the  Pope  as  be  right  godly." 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  discredit  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  cases  of  usurious  contracts  still 
continued  to  be  brought  occasionally  before  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Archbishop  Grindal's  injunc- 
tions to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Province  of  York 
(1571)  expressly  emphasised  the  duty  of  'presenting 
to  the  ordinary '  those  who  lend  and  demand  back 
more  than  the  principal,  whatever  the  guise  under 
which  the  transaction  might  be  concealed.  Bishops' 
articles  of  visitation  down  to  the  Civil  War  required 
the  presentation  of  uncharitable  persons  and  usurers, 
together  with  swearers,  drunkards,  ribalds  and 
sorcerers.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  excom- 
municating the  impenitent  promulgated  in  1585, 
the  Canons  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  in  1604, 
and  the  Canons  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1637,  ^ 
included  a  provision  that  the  usurer  should  be 
subjected  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  What  is  sig- 
nificant is  less  the  denunciation  of  the  particular 
offence  than  the  conception  of  a  scheme  of  social 
morality  based  on  religion  which  it  implies.  "If 
any  man  be  so  addicted  to  his  private  interest," 
preached  Laud  in  1621,  "that  he  neglects  the 
common  State,  he  is  void  of  the  sense  of  piety  and 
wishes  peace  and  happiness  for  himself  in  vain. 
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For  whoever  he  be,  he  must  live  in  the  body  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  in  the  body  of  the  Church." 
To  such  a  temper  economic  was  as  repugnant  as 
religious  individualism.  The  doctrine  that  religion 
oversteps  its  province  when  it  interferes  with 
economic  affairs  would  have  been  as  unintelligible 
to  most  sixteenth-century  Churchmen  as  to  their 
mediaeval  predecessors. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  right  wing  of  the  reformed 
Churches  which  continued  the  mediaeval  tradition. 
Calvinism,  at  least  in  the  first  half-century  of  its 
history,  stood  for  the  subordination  of  economic 
appetites  to  a  discipline  not  less  but  more  rigorous 
than  that  against  which  it  revolted.  Calvin,  it  is 
true,  accepted  as  the  starting-point  of  his  social 
theory  the  realities  of  a  commercial  civilisation — 
capitalist  commerce,  banking  and  investments — 
which  Luther,  with  his  simpler  scheme  of  patri- 
archal ethics,  had  denounced  as  belonging  to  the 
very  essence  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  the 
Churchman  must  shun.  In  the  qualified  sanction 
which  he  gave  to  interest,  involving,  as  it  did, 
a  distinction  between  interest  and  usury,  Calvin 
attempted  to  maintain  the  principle  that  the  lender 
should  not  wring  extortionate  gain  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  borrower ;  while  at  the  same  time,  he 
adapted  it  to  the  facts  of  a  society  in  which  the 
borrower  was  not  seldom  a  wealthy  merchant,  who 
raised  a  loan  in  order  to  speculate  on  the  foreign 
exchange  and  to  make  a  profitable  coup  by  dealing 
in  wool  or  wheat.  His  innovation  was  of  consider- 
able speculative  interest  and  of  some  practical 
importance.  It  founded  a  doctrine  which,  while 
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hotly  disputed,  was  taught  henceforward  by  a 
school  of  divines  of  increasing  influence,  such  as 
Bullinger  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  Ames  in  the 
seventeenth,  thus  introducing  a  division  into  the 
moralists'  camp.  In  England  in  particular  (where, 
after  a  short  interval  of  five  years  from  1545  to 
1551,  during  which  interest  not  exceeding  12  per 
cent,  had  been  legalised,  all  interest  had  again  been 
prohibited  by  the  Act  of  Edward  VI)  it  supplied 
wavering  legislation  with  an  excuse  for  saying  that 
ecclesiastics  did  not  know  their  own  minds.  But 
to  read  Calvin's  remarks  as  implying  a  general 
indifference  to  matters  of  economic  morality  is 
completely  to  misinterpret  the  spirit  of  Calvinism. 
His  famous  or  notorious  'indulgence'  was  after  all 
merely  one  specimen  of  a  long  series  of  interpre- 
tations by  which  theologians  had  attempted  ever 
since  the  thirteenth  century  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  religious  theory  and  commercial  practice ; 
and  the  conditions  by  which  it  was  accompanied — 
that  interest  should  never  be  demanded  from  the 
poor,  that,  when  demanded,  it  should  never  exceed 
a  rate  fixed  by  public  authority,  that  the  borrowers 
should  benefit  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  lender 
— were  of  a  kind  to  be  hardly  more  consoling  to 
the  devout  moneylender  than  complete  prohibition. 
How  far  Calvinism  was  from  intending  to  encourage 
the  sacrifice  of  moral  to  economic  interests  a  glance 
at  the  teaching  of  Calvinist  divines  is  sufficient 
to  show.  Ames  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Baxter  in  the  second,  both  produced 
works  of  economic  casuistry  in  which  the  traditional 
teaching  as  to  prices  and  usury  appeared  almost 
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unaltered,  except  for  the  concession  made  to  moder- 
ate interest ;  and  the  duties  of  lender  and  borrower, 
seller  and  buyer,  landlord  and  tenant,  were  defined 
with  the  precision  of  a  mediaeval  summa. 

(c)  The  passing  of  the  Christian  view. — The 
assumption,  then,  that  the  conduct  of  man  in  his 
economic  relations  was  to  be  controlled  by  rules 
derived  from  religion  and  expounded  by  the  Church, 
had  survived  the  shock  of  the  Reformation.  It 
still  remained  the  common  Christian  conviction 
that  transactions  of  business  were  just  one  depart- 
ment of  ethical  conduct  and  to  be  judged,  like 
other  parts  of  it,  by  ethical  criteria ;  that  whatever 
concessions  the  State  might  see  fit  to  make  to 
human  frailty,  a  certain  standard  of  economic 
morality  was  involved  in  membership  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  that  it  was  the  function  of  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  whoever  they  might  be,  to  take 
the  action  needed  to  bring  home  to  men  their 
social  obligations.  Such  doctrines,  far  from  being 
the  monopoly  of  any  particular  school  of  religious 
thought,  were  a  legacy  shared  by  Protestants  as 
fully  as  by  Catholics.  But  they  were  a  legacy 
which  could  survive  as  a  living  reality  only  by 
virtue  of  a  perpetual  effort  to  restate  its  implications 
in  a  form  applicable  to  the  special  conditions  and 
practical  problems  with  which  each  generation 
was  confronted.  What  meets  us  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  still  more  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the 
decline  of  the  whole  body  of  ideas  of  which  the 
attempt  to  create  a  Christian  casuistry  of  economic 
conduct  had  been  the  practical  expression.  In- 
creasingly disputed  by  practical  men  and  gradually 
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discarded  by  religious  teachers,  the  conception  that 
a  moral  rule  is  binding  on  Christians  in  their  economic 
transactions  gives  way  to  the  temper  which  asserts 
that  no  moral  rule  beyond  the  letter  of  the  civil 
law  exists.  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  view  that  trade  is  one  thing  and  religion 
another,  if  not  explicitly  asserted,  is  tacitly  accepted. 

The  change  of  thought  was  momentous.  Could 
any  intellectual  revolution  be  more  profound  than 
one  which  substituted  for  a  supernatural  criterion 
one  conception  or  another  of  economic  expediency  ? 
Its  connection  with  the  political  struggles  of  the 
age  requires  no  emphasis. 

The  Civil  War  weakened  authority,  political  and 
ecclesiastical.  It  left  England  with  a  divided 
Church,  and  from  the  Restoration  onwards  no  such 
power  was  entrusted  to  churchmen  as  had  been 
exercised  by  Laud.  The  Star  Chamber  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  social  standards  was  not  re-established, 
and  the  laity  saw  to  it  that  the  clergy  did  not  again 
hold  high  office  in  the  State.  The  power  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Stuarts.  Episcopal  courts 
confined  themselves  more  and  more  to  technical 
offences  against  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

But  what  was  not  less  fundamental  than  the 
discrediting  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  the 
failure  of  all  schools  of  religious  opinion  to  work 
out  a  social  theory  applicable  to  the  condition  of  a 
society  where  economic  development  was  entering 
on  seas  uncharted  by  the  mediaeval  moralist.  Systems 
prepare  their  own  ruin  by  a  preliminary  process  of 
petrifaction ;  and  if  the  continuity  of  religious 
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teaching  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  seventeenth 
century  is  impressive,  it  is  none  the  less  evidence 
of   the    failure    of   thought    to    keep    pace    with 
the    changing    realities    of  economic    organisation. 
Traditional    doctrines    of   prices    and    usury    had 
endeavoured  to  moralise  economic  transactions  by 
treating  them  as  a  simple  case  of  neighbourly  or 
unneighbourly  conduct ;    and  they  were  repeated 
in  a  hundred  pamphlets  between  1600  and  1640. 
But  in  the  conditions  produced  by  the  growth  of 
international  commerce,  of  capitalist  industry  and 
of  an  elaborate  financial  organisation,  the  question 
which  remained  for  solution  was,  Who  exactly  is 
the  neighbour  in  question  ?     The  teaching  which 
had  as  its  target  the  uncharitable  covetousness  of 
the  village  pawnbroker  neither  made  nor  could  it 
be  expected  to  make  any  impression  on  the  clothier, 
the  East  India  merchant  or  the  goldsmith  banker. 
To  be  influential  it  should  have  been  recreated  : 
in  actual  fact  it  was  merely  restated.     Its  ineffective- 
ness  in   practice   prepared   the   way   for   its   total 
abandonment  as  a  theory.     The  social  philosophy 
of  the  Church  had  ceased,  in  short,  to  be  creative 
and  had  become  traditional.     As  it  became  merely 
traditional  it  drifted  further  and  further  away  from 
the  realities  of  the  business  world.     And  as  it  lost 
touch  with  reality,  it  lost  its  hold  first  upon  the 
conscience    of  practical    men  and  then  upon  the 
clergy    themselves.     What    after    the    Restoration 
took  its  place  among  the  educated  classes  was  the 
new  science  of  Political  Arithmetic,  which  treated 
economic  phenomena,  not  as  a  casuist  concerned 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  but  as  a  scientist 
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interested  in  the  objective  analysis  of  non-moral 
forces. 

(d)  The  naturalistic  social  philosophy  of  the 
new  period. — Intellectually  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  this  morally  detached  attitude  of  mind 
by  the  revival  or  reinterpretation  of  the  old  Stoic 
concept  of  Natural  Law,  which  began  with  the 
Renaissance  and  culminated  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  work  of  Hugo  Grotius,  this  idea 
of  natural  law  is  dissociated  from  the  idea  of  God. 
In  the  ancient  Church  there  had  arisen  a  modified 
theory  of  the  Stoic  idea  of  natural  law.  It  was 
an  order  imposed  or  sanctioned  by  God  as  a  remedy 
for  the  consequences  of  the  Fall.  But  in  Grotius, 
natural  law  is  self-subsisting,  self-explanatory.  "  The 
purpose  of  the  natural  order  is  not  the  honour  of 
God,  but  the  welfare  of  man."  From  this  starting- 
point  Grotius  developed  a  theory  of  a  social  con- 
tract in  a  conservative  sense.  Many  different 
theories  could  be  and  were  constructed  on  this 
basis,  but  the  basis  itself  involves  the  belief  in  a 
natural  law,  a  social  order,  which  would  be  valid 
whether  or  no  it  were  supported  by  religious  faith. 
"  The  Puritans  developed  their  sociological  ideas 
directly  out  of  their  religion ;  they  determined 
their  attitude  towards  society  and  industry  in  the 
name  of  God  :  Grotius  led  the  way  to  a  complete 
severance  of  the  two  realms.  Religion  stands  by 
itself,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  natural  law;  and 
natural  law  stands  by  itself,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  religion.  The  two  realms  of  human  life  are 
entirely  neutral  in  relation  to  one  another.  (This 
is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  later  attitude 
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of  the  Church.)  For  if  natural  law  has  nothing  to 
do  with  religion,  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  social  question."  x  As  the  influence  of 
this  idea  of  natural  law  spread,  and  even  before  it 
received  its  significant  development  in  the  classical 
political  economy,  the  Christian  ethic  tended 
to  become  purely  individualistic.  The  question 
whether  Christianity  had  a  doctrine  of  society  or 
involved  a  social  revolution  was  left  on  one  side. 
The  Church  had  surrendered  the  guidance  of 
human  conduct  in  business  and  politics  to  the 
economist  and  the  politician. 

Closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  natural  law 
was  the  conception  of  International  Law,  especially 
in  its  bearing  on  war,  which  arose  out  of  problems 
due  to  the  Wars  of  Religion,  particularly  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  But  here  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the 
Christian  revelation  were  treated  as  largely  agreeing 
with  and  supporting  each  other. 

International  law  proper  owes  its  origin  to  the  Jus  Gentium 
and  Jus  Naturale  of  Rome  :  its  inspiration  is  to  be  found  in  Stoic 
philosophy  rather  than  in  Christian  teaching.  After  the  break- 
down of  the  Roman  system,  however,  it  was  Christian  idealism 
which  took  over  the  Stoic  idea  of  the  law  of  Nature,  together 
with  the  authority  of  the  Church,  that  kept  alive  and  revived 
the  idea  of  international  obligation.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  Church  was  partially  successful  in  asserting  the  '  truce  of 
God.'  The  Pope  was  often  arbiter  between  rulers.  The  Canonists 
were  amongst  the  mediaeval  forerunners  of  the  international 
lawyers.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself  paid  some  attention  to  inter- 
national law.  The  moral  theologians  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century — and  especially  the  Spaniard,  Franciscus  a  Victoria — 
discussed  international  law  more  fully.  War  is  justified  by  refer- 

1  J.  Meyer,  Das  soziale  Naturrecbt  in  der  cbristlicben  Kirche,  33ff. 
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ence  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  works  of  several  sixteenth- 
century  writers,  including  Victoria  and  Ayala. 

The  modern  science  of  international  law  comes 
to  fruition  in  the  works  of  Albericus  Gentilis  and 
Hugo  Grotius.  Both  were,  unlike  Machiavelli  and 
his  non-moral  politics,  inspired  largely  by  the 
desire  to  bring  international  practice  into  closer 
conformity  with  moral  principle  and  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  Christian  people  for  that  aim ; 
both  enforced  their  arguments  by  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible,  to  the  early  Fathers,  to  St. 
Augustine  and  to  the  Canonists.  The  following 
quotations  from  Grotius  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
typical.1 

First  he  gives  as  his  reason  for  writing  on  this  subject  that  he 
"  saw  prevailing  throughout  the  Christian  world  a  licence  in 
making  war  of  which  even  barbarous  nations  would  have  been 
ashamed."  "  The  books  written  by  men  inspired  by  God,  or 
approved  by  them,  I  often  use  as  authority,  with  a  distinction 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Law."  "  I  use  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  this  purpose,  that  I  may  show,  what  cannot  be  shown 
in  any  other  way,  what  is  lawful  for  Christians."  He  concludes 
his  Introduction  with  the  words  :  "  And  now,  if  I  have  said 
anything  which  is  at  variance  with  sound  piety,  with  good  morals, 
with  Holy  Scripture,  with  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church, 
with  truth  in  any  form — let  that  be  as  unsaid."  "  If,  therefore, 
a  peace  sufficiently  safe  can  be  had,  it  is  not  ill  secured  by  the 
condonation  of  offences,  and  damages,  and  expenses ;  especially 
among  Christians,  to  whom  the  Lord  has  given  His  peace  as  His 

1  Grotius  quotes  the  Old  Testament  51  times;  the  New  64 
times ;  the  Fathers  and  other  theologians  23  times ;  these  three 
together  forming  about  half  his  references  to  classic  authorities. 
The  first  four  of  the  quotations  given  above  are  from  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  De  jure  Belli  ac  Pads  (1625),  and  the  last  two  from 
the  closing  pages. 
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legacy."  Finally,  "  May  God  write  these  lessons — He  who  alone 
can — on  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  have  the  affairs  of  Christendom 
in  their  hands ;  and  may  He  give  to  those  persons  a  mind  fitted 
to  understand  and  to  respect  Rights,  divine  and  human ;  and 
lead  them  to  recollect  always  that  the  ministration  committed 
to  them  is  no  less  than  this,  that  they  are  the  governors  of  Man, 
a  creature  most  dear  to  God  !  " 

(e)  The  social  influences  of  Puritanism. — The 
Puritanism,  too,  which  was  the  faith  of  large  sections 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  which  had  its  strongholds  in 
the  commercial  centres,  exhibited,  when  its  heroic 
age  was  over,  a  temper  of  social  indifferentism. 
"  Prudence  and  Piety,"  wrote  a  Puritan  divine,1 
"  were  ever  very  good  friends.  You  may  gain 
enough  of  both  worlds  if  you  would  mind  each  in 
its  place."  The  qualities  which  such  a  creed 
emphasised  were  those  of  foresight,  industry,  thrift 
and  material  calculation,  intensity  and  earnestness 
of  labour.  In  throwing  these  into  high  relief,  it 
naturally,  if  not  quite  logically,  tended  to  disparage 
the  moral  significance  of  the  social  environment 
for  which  the  individual,  as  an  individual,  is  not 
directly  responsible.  A  zealous  discharge  of  private 
duties  was  at  once,  it  was  suggested,  the  high-road 
to  business  success  and  the  loftiest  form  of  moral 
virtue.  Of  the  collectivist  and  individualist  ele- 
ments which  lay  side  by  side  in  the  teaching  of 
Calvin  and  his  sixteenth-century  popularisers,  it 
was  the  individualist  element  which  survived. 

This  tendency  to  individualism  survived  in 
part  because  the  Puritans,  as  Nonconformists, 
were,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  shut  out  from  the 

1  Steele,  'The  Religious  Tradesman. 
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Universities  and  to  a  large  extent  excluded  from 
political  influence.  They  were  also  merged  in  sects 
which  had  indeed  in  the  seventeenth  century  been 
socially  more  revolutionary  than  the  Calvinists, 
but  which  had  had  to  moderate  their  enthusiasms, 
partly  in  the  sheer  struggle  to  survive  at  all  in  the 
face  of  persecution,  and  partly  in  the  effort  to 
become  respectable.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  seventeenth-century  sects  had  two  char- 
acteristics in  common.  They  were  intensely  demo- 
cratic in  spirit  and  they  stood  for  some  kind  of 
social  revolution.  This  last  point  is  true  not  only 
of  the  most  extravagant  sects — like  the  Levellers, 
the  Diggers  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men — which 
were  suppressed,  but  also  of  the  Quakers,  the 
Baptists  and  Independents,  which  survived.  George 
Fox,  e.  g.,  saw  in  vision  fair  a  time  when  we  should 
have  a  Christian  world  without  lawyers,  without 
soldiers,  without  doctors  and  without  clergy.  This 
vision  is  certainly  revolutionary.  But  after  the 
Restoration  the  energies  of  Quakerism  were  largely 
taken  up  with  the  urgent  task  of  self-preservation, 
and  with  paying  the  purchase-price  of  toleration. 
The  situation  of  other  Dissenters  was  not  dis- 
similar. In  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole 
force  of  the  Puritan  and  allied  traditions  seems  to 
be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  certain  standards 
of  individual  conduct  and  the  preservation  of  certain 
religious  groups  and  communities.  The  sense  of 
wider  Christian  responsibilities  was  largely  lost, 
until  John  Woolman  initiated  the  anti-slavery 
movement  by  his  loyalty  to  conscience,  and  until 
William  Carey,  stirred  by  the  new  Evangelical 
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movement,  burst  the  bonds  of  the  old  Calvinist 
orthodoxy  and  started  the  modern  missionary 
movement. 

Politically  Puritanism  and  the  influence  of  the 
sects 1  developed  democracy.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Puritans  at  least  ensured  the  consti- 
tutional character  of  our  monarchy.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  little  independent  churches 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  training-ground  of 
modern  democracy.  But  just  as  they  had  to 
struggle  for  individual  liberty  in  religion  and  in 
politics,  so  they  came  to  distrust  all  State  inter- 
ference, all  social  control  in  industry,  and  tended 
to  make  the  individual  a  law  unto  himself  in  his 
business  dealings.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
sweeping  movement  of  economic  reconstruction,  to 
which  convention  assigns  the  not  very  felicitous 
name  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  took  place  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  consciences  of  the 
mass  of  middle-class  men  were  often  already  dis- 
armed by  the  very  nature  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed. 

1  See  E.  Borgeaud,  The  Rise  of  Democracy. 
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V.  THE    NINETEENTH  AND   TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES1 

THIS  period  may  conveniently  be  taken  to  cover 
a  century  and  a  half,  and  may  be  divided,  despite 
inevitable  overlappings,  into  three  sections  of  half 
a  century  each.  The  first  will  cover  the  years  from 
1770  to  1820;  the  second,  the  years  from  1820  to 
1870;  the  third,  the  years  from  1870  to  1920. 
During  the  first  will  be  seen  the  rise  of  a  new 
social  order,  during  the  second  the  reign  of  Indi- 
vidualism, and  during  the  third  the  reaction  from 
Individualism. 


(A)  THE  RISE  OF  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER  (1770 
TO  1820  A.D.) 

I.  HISTORICAL  SURVEY. — The  eighteenth  century 
saw  the  landed  aristocracy  in  almost  complete  pos- 
session of  power,  as  the  result  of  the  part  it  played 
in  the  constitutional  revolution  of  1688.  It  domin- 
ated both  the  State  and  the  Established  Church,  and 
sternly  disciplined  Nonconformity.  Parliament  be- 
came entirely  controlled  by  the  landed  interest. 
But  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  century  a  new  force 
rapidly  rose  to  power  with  it — that  of  the  capitalist 
manufacturers.  These  two  interests  in  uneasy 

1  For  Bibliographical  Notes  on  this  period  see  p.  158. 
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partnership  entirely  ruled  the  country  for  a  long 
half-century.  Together  they  revolutionised  the 
whole  order  of  English  society,  and  that  with  a 
suddenness  which  was  startling.  The  process  may 
be  seen  in  the  operation  of  three  chief  causes,  in 
three  contemporary  events  which  acted  and  inter- 
acted— the  French  wars,  the  Agrarian  Revolution 
and  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

(a)  The  French  wars  :   social  effects. — The  French 
wars  extended  from  1793  to  1815.     Victory  in  these 
gave  command  of  the  seas,  supremacy  in  commerce, 
and  the  beginnings  of  Empire  in  the  East.     They 
enriched  landowners   and  farmers,   merchants  and 
manufacturers,  but  exhausted  the  State  and  crushed 
the  main  body  of  the  English  people.    The  National 
Debt,  which  stood  at  ^247^-  millions  in  1790,  rose 
by  1815  to  .£86 1  millions.    Taxes  were  placed  upon 
every  necessary  and  convenience  of  daily  life.     To 
add   to   the   misery,   prices   rose,   wages   fell.     But 
profits   soared   and   rent-rolls   increased.     By   1815 
both  raw  cotton  imports  and  all  exports  had  doubled. 
Never  before  had  wealth  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  at  such  a  rate. 

(b)  The    Agrarian    Revolution :     its    effects    and 
reactions. — Simultaneously  with  the  French  wars  a 
great  agrarian  revolution  had  been  in  process,  which 
was  another  chief  cause  of  the  new  wealth  and  new 
poverty.     In  1760  the  soil  was  farmed  in  common 
in  more  than  half  the  parishes  of  England  by  village 
communities.     The  system  was  economically  waste- 
ful, and  unable  to  provide  for  a  population  growing 
rapidly  and  threatened  in  its  food  supplies  by  the 
French  blockade.     Legislative  steps  were  taken  to 
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enclose  the  common  fields,  and  commons  and  wastes. 
Enterprising  landowners,  adopting  agricultural  re- 
forms, brought  in  the  '  New  Agriculture.'  Stock, 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  production  of  food  were 
vastly  improved.  But  it  meant  also  large  additions 
to  private  property  in  land.  From  1760  to  1844 
nearly  4000  Enclosure  Acts  were  passed,  covering 
about  one- third  of  the  cultivable  area  of  England. 
All  experts  agree  that  these  agricultural  reforms  and 
enclosures  were  carried  out  to  the  detriment  of  the 
labouring  population.  Arthur  Young,  the  chief 
agent  in  stimulating  them,  declared  that  "  the  poor 
were  injured  by  nineteen  out  of  twenty  Enclosure 
Acts."  By  these  changes  labourers  were  all  reduced 
to  entire  dependence  on  money-wages.  In  the 
Agrarian  Revolution  (as  real  though  not  as  political 
a  revolution  as  the  French)  the  English  agricultur- 
alist lost  what  the  French  peasant  never  did — his 
status — his  right  in  the  soil. 

In  1688  three-fifths  of  the  agricultural  population  held  lights 
in  land,  and  one-fifth  were  yeomen  fanners.  Yet  up  to  a  generation 
ago  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  England  and  Wales  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  a  congestion  in  a  few  hands  which 
had  not  happened  since  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Church  held 
one-third  of  the  cultivable  area.  Barely  one  in  a  hundred  and 
seventy  came  to  own  more  than  an  acre  of  English  ground1 — 
a  fact  pregnant  with  important  economic  and  social  consequences. 

The  result  of  these  agrarian  '  reforms  '  was  that 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
agricultural  labour  pined  and  perished  from  reduced 
status,  low  wages  and  crushing  taxation.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond,  "  no  class  in  the 

1  See  Evolution  of  Industry,  D.  H.  Macgregor,  p.  155. 
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world  has  so  beaten  and  crouching  a  history." 
Pauperism  increased  with  appalling  rapidity  and  so 
did  poor-rates.  Population  too  increased  with  such 
rapidity  that  Thorold  Rogers  affirms  that  nothing 
like  such  increase  had  been  known  in  England  for 
the  five  hundred  years  from  1300  to  1800.  The 
decision  of  the  Berkshire  magistrates  at  Speenham- 
land  near  Newbury  in  1795,  to  supplement  farmers' 
wages  from  the  poor-rates,  to  bring  them  up  to 
subsistence  level,  with  grants  to  new-born  children, 
is  generally  regarded  in  this  relation  as  having  disas- 
trous consequences  upon  the  despairing  labourers' 
morale. 

The  phenomenal  rise  in  the  poor-rates  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834,  which 
abolished  outdoor  relief  and  substituted  the  work- 
house test.  Hateful  as  this  law  was  to  the  people, 
it  brought  down  the  poor-rates,  yet  it  did  not  abate 
the  misery.  That  misery  led  to  grave  discontent, 
to  the  emigration  of  the  better  types  of  labourers, 
and  to  much  migration  to  the  towns  despite  the  Acts 
of  Settlement.  The  drift  to  the  towns  led  to  a 
rapid  redistribution  of  the  population  and  changed 
the  face  of  England. 

(c)  The  Industrial  Revolution. — Side  by  side  with 
the  French  wars  and  the  Agrarian  Revolution  went 
on  another  revolution — the  industrial,  that  made 
by  the  new  machine-industry.  The  invention  of 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery  by  Arkwright, 
Crompton,  Hargreaves,  Cartwright  and  others 
destroyed  domestic  industry.  The  new  machines, 
driven  first  by  water  and  then  later,  through  James 
Watt's  invention,  by  steam,  displaced  hand-loom 
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machinery.  They  inaugurated  the  Factory  System 
and  capitalistic  manufacture.  Hitherto  the  crafts- 
man had  dwelt  in  his  own  cottage,  with  its  garden, 
near  the  fields.  He  had  worked  his  own  machines, 
often  owned  his  own  tools,  and  marketed  his  own 
product.  He  lived  in  frugal  comfort  and  independ- 
ence. Now  all  became  changed.  He  was  driven 
into  the  factory  towns  for  a  living,  with  nothing  but 
his  labour  for  hire,  and  that  in  a  market  cheapened  by 
the  influx  of  the  destitute  agricultural  labourers,  and 
by  the  labour  of  women  and  children. 

The  new  machinery  multiplied  the  powers  of 
production  a  hundredfold.  It  was  expensive  and 
ran  in  large  factories  owned  by  capitalists.  These 
'  cotton  lords '  grew  enormously  wealthy,  for  trade 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Thorold  Rogers 
declares  that  "  never  in  English  history  was  wealth 
more  rapidly  accumulated  by  manufacturers  and 
landlords  than  in  the  forty  years  between  1782  and 
1821."  Wage-earners,  however,  gained  no  share 
in  it.  The  condition  of  factory  labour  soon  became 
a  crying  scandal.  Mills  ran  day  and  night,  served 
mainly  by  relays  of  women  and  little  children,  the 
latter  working  for  fourteen,  sixteen  and  more  hours 
per  day.  Pauper  children  were  exported  by  the 
*  Guardians '  of  the  poor  from  the  south  to  the  north 
of  England,  and  were  treated  in  the  mills  with 
incredible  cruelty.  Sanitary  conditions  were  appal- 
ling ;  the  death-rate  terrible.  Feeble  efforts  were 
made  to  diminish  some  of  the  evils  of  the  system, 
but  it  remained  unchecked  till  1830.  The  result  of 
this  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood  for  gain  could  be  seen 

1  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  p.  220. 
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for  a  generation  or  two  afterwards  in  the  deterio- 
rated physique  of  the  populations  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  Amongst  the  displaced  handicraftsmen 
unemployment  and  low  wages  led  to  grave  discon- 
tent.1 Sedition,  Conspiracy,  and  Anti-Combination 
Laws  to  prevent  the  workers  uniting  to  better  their 
condition  were  severely  put  into  operation,  and 
transportations  and  executions  were  frequent.  It 
was  not  until  the  Repeal  of  the  Anti-Combination 
Laws  in  1824,  through  the  skilful  labours  of  Francis 
Place  and  Joseph  Hume,  that  violence  ceased. 
Even  then  the  class-administration  of  the  Conspiracy 
and  other  Acts  made  workmen's  combinations  diffi- 
cult and  even  dangerous.2  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  states 
that  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  a  legal  persecution  of  trade-unionists  as 
rebels  and  revolutionaries.3 

A  marked  feature  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  was 
the  growth  of  cities,  towns  and  urban  districts,  espe- 
cially in  the  north.  These  increased  as  if  by  magic, 
formless,  haphazard,  hideous,  insanitary.  Over- 
crowding, slums,  disease,  immorality,  drunkenness 
and  brutality  inevitably  ensued.  Factory  chimneys 
in  hundreds  spread  a  perpetual  canopy  of  smoke. 
The  skies  were  obscured,  sunshine  enfeebled,  the 
atmosphere  vitiated.  Vegetation  withered,  rivers 
were  poisoned,  beauty  vanished.  The  minds  of  men 
became  materialised  as  their  work  became  mechanised 
and  their  environment  defiled.  Workers  lost  their 

1  Between  1811  and  1816  Luddite  and  other  riots  occurred,  in 
which  new  machinery  was  destroyed  and  life  lost. 

2  The  fate  of  the  "  Tolpuddle  martyrs "  is  a  case  in  point. 

3  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  63. 
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interest  in  production  both  from  the  monotony  of 
the  subdivision  of  labour,  with  the  long  hours,  and 
from  their  lack  of  any  other  share  in  it  than  a  low 
wage.  Class  antagonism  deepened  as  the  only 
relation  between  master  and  man  became  that  of  a 
cash-nexus  and  men  were  regarded  as  mere  *  hands.' 

The  new  machine-industry  won  undeniable 
victories  in  the  field  of  production,  in  the  provision 
of  employment  for  multitudes,  and  in  the  creation 
of  wealth  for  the  comparatively  few.  It  evoked  great 
inventions  and  fine  qualities  of  organisation  and 
business  management.  It  wrought  also  better  than 
it  knew  or  intended,  in  disciplining  men  in  multi- 
tudes to  regular  and  peaceful  combined  action. 
Upon  the  material  plane  a  wonderful,  complex 
civilisation  arose,  with  an  ever-increasing  standard  of 
comfort  and  luxury.  New  arts  developed,  applied 
science  began  its  majestic  career,  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth  were  drawn  together.  Nevertheless  material 
developments  wholly  outdistanced  moral.  The  new 
system  failed  to  secure  justice  to  the  economically 
weak — the  worst  indictment  which  can  be  brought 
against  a  professedly  Christian  civilisation.  It  began 
its  career  with  grave  injustices,  injustices  which  for 
fifty  years  it  barely  made  an  effort  to  undo.  Perhaps 
responsible  business  men's  eyes  were  too  intently 
fixed  upon  the  dazzling  economic  transformations 
which  were  in  process,  for  them  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  conditions  and  treatment  of  the  indispensable 
workers. 

2.  THE  CHURCH  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  RISE  OF  THE 
NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER. — The  Christian  Church  itself, 
generally  speaking,  seemed  unable  to  realise  the  grave 
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moral  and  spiritual  issues  at  stake  and  unaware  of  the 
inhumanity  of  the  new  economic  developments. 
It  is  strange  that  it  should  have  been  so  blind  to  the 
steady  subordination  of  men  to  machinery,  and  the 
subordination  of  things  spiritual  and  aesthetic  as  well 
as  ethical  to  the  cause  of  material  gain.  So  general 
was  its  blindness  that  even  the  exceptions  to  this 
are  frequently  forgotten  or  ignored.  It  may  be 
useful  to  indicate  some  of  them. 

(a)  The  French  wars  had  their  Christian  opponents 
as  well  as  their  Christian  supporters. 

Dr.  Richard  Price,  of  the  Old  Jewry  Meeting  House,  the  Revs. 
Winterbotham  and  Mark  Wilks,  Baptists,  and,  at  first,  the  famous 
Dissenting  orator,  Robert  Hall,  opposed  them.  Dr.  Price  evoked 
Burke's  famous  Reflections  and  his  rash  statement  that  "  the 
Dissenters  were  disaffected  citizens."  This,  however,  covered 
many  Churchmen,  who  also  sympathised  with  the  aims  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Opposition  to  the  wars  was  not  wholly  left 
to  William  Cobbett,  Tom  Paine,  William  Godwin  and  Thos. 
Hardy — products  of  Dissent  as  the  three  latter  were. 

(b)  As  to  the  Agrarian  Revolution,  it  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  the  Church  in  agricultural  districts  was  too 
much  controlled  by  landowners  and  farmers,  or  too 
much  in  sympathy  with  them,   to  give  effective 
assistance  to  the  oppressed  and  impoverished  popula- 
tion save  by  charity  and  exhortation.     Yet  many 
notable  things  were  done  by  individual  Christian 
men  and  women  to  check  or  counteract  the  evils  of 
the  time. 

Such  men  as  Homer,  rector  of  Birdingbury  in  1790,  and  Demain- 
bray,  rector  of  Broad  Somerford  in  1806,  tried  to  humanise  or 
make  less  unjust  the  enclosures  in  their  parishes.  Dr.  Davies, 
rector  of  Barkham,  an  earnest  social  reformer,  advocated  in  1795 
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work  for  the  unemployed,  unemployment  insurance,  rate-allow- 
ances for  children,  and  some  land  for  every  cottager.  Hewlett, 
vicar  of  Dunmow,  in  1795  publicly  opposed  Pitt's  ruinous  policy 
of  lavish  outdoor  relief  and  supported  Samuel  Whitbread's  Bill  for 
the  enactment  of  a  minimum  living  wage.  George  Crabbe  the 
poet,  another  clergyman,  described  between  1783  and  1812  with 
stern  fidelity  the  wretched  condition  of  the  rural  poor.  Sidney 
Smith  spoke  out  also  in  the  early  century.  Shute  Barrington, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  more  practically  opened  in  Mongewell  in  1 794 
the  first  Co-operative  Distributive  Society  to  serve  three  parishes 
in  Oxon.  The  Rev.  J.  Smith  founded  the  first  Savings  Bank  at 
Wendover,  and  Priscilla  Wakefield,  cousin  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  opened 
in  1798  a  '  Frugality  Bank,'  whilst  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan  estab- 
lished the  first  self-sustaining  People's  Bank  in  1810  at  Rothwell, 
a  model  which  eventually  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank.  In  1773  the  Rev.  James  Cowe,  vicar  of  Sun- 
bury,  formed  the  first  philanthropic  Friendly  Society.  The 
Friendly  Society  movement  received  from  the  first  great  assistance 
from  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  The  Becher  Society  of  Stew- 
poney  still  preserves  the  name  of  Prebendary  Becher  of  Southwell. 
When  Friendly  Societies  began  to  develop  into  '  Orders ' — like 
the  Oddfellows — they  were  at  first  suppressed  under  the  Sedition 
Act  which  forbade  any  meeting  of  working  men  of  more  than 
fifty  in  number. 

These  philanthropic  movements  were  mainly 
ameliorative.  They  did  not  touch  the  main 
economic  situation,  nor  were  they  numerous  or 
widespread  enough  greatly  to  affect  the  distress. 
But  they  saved  individuals  and  did  a  little  also  to 
save  the  Christian  name. 

The  Evangelical  Revival  under  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefielcl  began  in  a  period  of  economic  prosperity 
for  the  labouring  people.  Thorold  Rogers  holds 
that  it  could  only  have  begun  in  such  a  period.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  its  spiritual  influence  sus- 
tained masses  of  the  English  people  during  the 
subsequent  distress,  and  furthermore  exerted  a  moral 
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influence  which  saved  English  society  from  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  wrought  such  havoc  in 
contemporary  France.  John  Wesley  himself  had 
been  a  social  reformer  in  his  prison  work,  in  his 
employment  schemes  for  the  out-of-work,  his  loan 
society,  his  *  stranger's  friend '  society,  his  orphan 
house,  his  school  at  Kingswood,  and  his  provision 
and  circulation  of  cheap  and  good  literature. 

The  Evangelical  movement  certainly  quickened 
compassion  and  gave  rise  to  important  philanthropic 
and  educational  movements.  It  led  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  in  1807  under  Granville  Sharp, 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce.  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge — 
all  were  formed  just  before  or  after  the  year  1800. 
Sunday  schools  arose  through  Hannah  Ball  of  High 
Wycombe  and  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester.  By 
1801  there  were  1500  such  schools  in  which  156,500 
children  were  taught.  Ragged  schools  were  started 
by  John  Pound  of  Portsmouth.  Joseph  Lancaster 
and  Dr.  Bell,  the  one  a  Quaker  and  the  other  a 
Churchman,  became  the  famous  pioneers  of  elemen- 
tary education.  Silas  Told,  John  Howard  and 
Elizabeth  Fry,  by  1 815,  through  their  devoted  labour 
secured  humaner  methods  and  improved  food  and 
hygiene  in  the  prisons — a  not  unimportant  matter 
in  years  when  dread  of  *  liberty  '  or  fear  of  licence 
made  imprisonment  frequent  for  honest  men  and 
good  citizens. 

(c)  The  Industrial  Revolution  at  its  rise  seems  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  forces  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Little  was  done  officially  to  stem  the  tide  of 
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evil  or  even  to  protest  against  it.  Economic  and 
business  matters  were  regarded  as  beyond  its  range. 
The  Bible  too  was  taken  as  inculcating  resignation  in 
this  world,  with  the  expectation  of  justice  and  recom- 
pense in  the  world  to  come,  and  Christianity  taken 
not  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  institutions,  but 
as  a  Divine  warrant  for  submission  to  them.  Wilber- 
force,  in  his  Practical  View,  told  the  lower  orders 
"  that  their  more  lowly  path  had  been  allotted  to 
them  by  the  hand  of  God,"  that  it  was  their  part 
"  faithfully  to  discharge  its  duties  and  contentedly 
to  bear  its  inconveniences."  Wilberforce  had  more 
compassion  for  negroes  than  for  his  fellow-country- 
men in  their  worse  than  slavery.  He  would  do 
nothing  to  secure  them  either  justice  or  freedom. 
Workers  were  a  social  necessity.  Authority  must  be 
maintained.  It  is  true  that  he  helped  the  Spital- 
fields  weavers  to  a  Minimum  Wage  Act.  But  it  was 
at  the  request  of  the  employers,  in  order  to  save  their 
industry  from  extinction.  Paley  actually  argued 
that  the  poor  were  better  oil  than  the  rich — "  frugal- 
ity is  itself  a  pleasure  "  !  It  has  been  truly  observed 
that  "  On  the  fifty  years  that  laid  the  foundations 
of  modern  England,  the  influence  of  the  Church  as  a 
witness  to  social  righteousness  was,  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  almost  negligible."  1 

Yet  the  sphit  of  Christianity  was  at  work.  It 
was  at  work  in  the  great  Welshman,  Robert  Owen, 
however  much  he  might  disown  it.  He  was  the  first 
to  realise  the  wickedness  of  the  new  factory  system 
in  its  relation  to  working  people.  At  the  New 
Lanark  Mills  from  1800  to  1813,  in  association  with 

1  Archbishops'  Report,  p.  47. 
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his  partners,  Jeremy  Bentham  the  Utilitarian,  and 
William  Allen  the  Quaker,  he  embarked  upon  his 
epoch-making  factory  reforms.  Improved  conditions, 
shorter  hours,  sanitary  decency,  better  dwellings, 
co-operative  societies  and  infant  schools  were  among 
the  reforms  of  this  noble  pioneer.  He  demon- 
strated the  compatibility  of  justice  to  the  worker 
with  success  in  business,  to  a  world  unwilling  to 
learn.  He  made  a  fortune  of  ^300,000,  all  of  which 
he  expended,  like  Ruskin  later,  in  idealistic  social 
experiments,  concerning  which  the  last  word  has 
not  yet  been  spoken. 

In  the  early  struggle  for  Trade  Unionism,  before 
and  immediately  after  the  repeal  in  1824  of  the  Anti- 
Combination  Acts  of  1795  and  1800,  some  Chris- 
tian people  were  found  friendly.  There  were  the 
Midland  Baptists  :  Robert  Hall  in  1819  formed  a 
Framework  Knitters  Union  for  three  midland 
counties,  which  lasted  five  years.  Professor  Granger 
says  that  "  the  Dissenting  bodies  of  the  Midlands 
helped  to  alleviate  the  mistakes  and  hardships  which 
the  Industrial  Revolution  involved.  Among  Uni- 
tarians, Priestley  of  Birmingham  and  Gilbert  Wake- 
field  of  Nottingham  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  a 
great  achievement  of  English  Dissent  that  during 
this  dreadful  interval  it  supplied  the  newly-rising 
working  class  with  spiritual  strength  and  consola- 
tion." 1  The  Church  of  England,  through  its  clergy, 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  through  its 
ministers,  seem  to  have  been  hostile  to  early  Trade 
Unionism.  But  there  were  exceptions  in  both 
Churches.  Dorchester  labourers  were  first  organ- 

1  Historical  Sociology,  p.  224. 
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ised  by  two  of  the  '  Tolpuddle  martyrs/  George 
Loveless  and  his  brother,  who  were  Wesleyan  local 
preachers.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  given  recent 
testimony  to  the  part  played  by  Primitive  Method- 
ist local  preachers  in  Christianising  and  civilising 
and  then  leading  the  miners  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  in  their  new  Unionism.1 


(B)  THE  REIGN  OF  INDIVIDUALISM  (1820-1870  A.D.) 

i.  THE  THEORETICAL  BASES. — For  the  next  fifty 
years,  from  1820  to  1870,  Individualism  reigned 
supreme.  Wonders  were  wrought  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  of  wealth.  The  system  rapidly 
developed  and  consolidated.  The  number  of  self- 
made  men  multiplied.  So  did  the  number  of  men 
marred,  and  even  many  of  the  self-made  were  *  self- 
marred  '  in  all  that  mattered  most,  '  made '  only  in 
the  money  sense.  Yet  men  must  find  some  intellec- 
tual justification  to  themselves  and  others  for  their 
way  of  life.  Hence  the  new  order  was  not  long  in 
developing  educated  defenders  in  two  realms — in 
the  economic  and  in  the  biological. 

(a)  Economic  theory. — The  new  political  economy, 

which   expounded   this   system   and   drew   out   its 

'  laws,'  was  first  formulated  by  Adam  Smith  in  1776. 

It  was  the  culmination,  in  economics,  of  a  European 

movement  for  freedom  in  all  relations.    In  opposition 

to  the  Mercantile  System  complete  laissez-faire  was 

set  forth  as  the  ideal.     The  individual  was  to  be 

entirely  free  from  restraints  and  restrictions  at  home 

1  Iht  Story  of  the  Durban  Mimr,  pp.  21-24. 
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and  abroad.  Adam  Smith  denounced  Corn  Laws 
and  other  protective  duties,  Combination  Laws 
against  workmen,  and  Settlement  Acts  restricting  the 
freedom  of  labour  ;  he  proposed  to  tax  ground  rents, 
declared  against  Trusts,  and  in  favour  of  high  wages. 
But  these  views  of  his  were  ignored.  "  The  govern- 
ing classes  adopted,  in  short,  those  parts  of  the 
economist's  teaching  which  appeared  advantageous 
to  themselves  and  ignored  the  remainder."  David 
Ricardo's  economics  followed,  and  "  completed  the 
final  stage  in  making  social  evils  tolerable  to  the 
consciences  even  of  the  best  men,"  right  up  to  I87O.1 
Ricardo  was  a  financier  and  dealt  in  abstractions  and 
deductions.  He  formulated  his  law  of  rent,  his  law 
of  value  and  his  iron  law  of  wages.  To  Ricardo 
must  be  added  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  published  his 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  in  1848.  From  his 
time  orthodox  political  economy  ruled  the  business 
world,  or  rather  the  working  classes,  with  a  rod  oi 
iron.  The  '  laws '  of  supply  and  demand,  the  wages- 
fund,  and  others,  were  held  up  as  having  the  value 
and  inevitability  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  has 
been  truly  stated  "  that  the  influence  of  this  theory, 
during  the  period  from  1820  to  1870,  was  incalcu- 
lably great  in  staying  social  progress,  in  lulling  the 
conscience  of  the  educated  classes,  and  therefore  in 
encouraging  a  violent  class  antagonism." 2  For 
instance,  take  the  following  sentence  in  Archbishop 
Whateley's  Political  Economy  (1831)  :  "  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how,  through  a  wise  and  beneficent 
arrangement  of  Providence,  men  thus  do  the  greatest 

1  Archbishops'  Report,  pp.  41  and  46. 
z  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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service  to  the  public  when  they  are  thinking  of 
nothing  hut  their  own  gain."  Yet  at  its  very  initia- 
tion this  political  economy  was  challenged  both  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  by  Thomas  Hodgkin,  and  of 
Christianity  also  by  men  like  Dr.  Charles  Hall, 
William  Thompson  and  John  Francis  Bray.  These 
names,  through  the  glamour  of  Mill's  writings,  were 
unworthily  forgotten.  But  when  Marx  and  Lassalle 
began  to  turn  the  Ricardian  laws,  especially  that  of 
the  labour  theory  of  value,  to  the  service  of  social- 
istic economic  theory,  a  general  change  began.  John 
Ruskin  in  1861,  in  Unto  this  Last,  exposed  fallacies 
in  John  Stuart  Mills'  Political  Economy,  and  memor- 
ably challenged  the  whole  *  science.'  In  1869  Mill 
renounced  the  wages-fund  theory.  Certain  German 
and  Austrian  economists  *  demonstrated  that  the 
'  science  '  had  been  based  upon  passing  phenomena 
in  English  business-life,  that  it  was  unhistorical  in 
spirit,  untrue  to  the  law  of  development,  ignored 
induction  and  the  value  of  experiment,  and,  above 
all,  divorced  political  economy  from  ethics.  Chris- 
tian thinkers  and  others  joined  in  denying  that  self- 
interest,  even  (  enlightened  self-interest,'  could  be 
the  true  law  of  economics,  and  held  *  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest '  to  be 
wrong  when  practised  upon  the  life  and  labour  of 
human  beings.  It  began  to  be  realised  that  the 
utilitarian  theory  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and  John 
Stuart  Mill,  which  was  closely  connected  with  this 
new  economy,  needed,  at  its  very  best  and  highest, 
the  most  careful  qualification  and  exposition,  to  be 
made  consistent  with  Christianity.  The  fact  came 

1  Schmoller,  Roscher,  Wagner,  Schaffle,  etc. 
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slowly  to  be  recognised  in  thoughtful  circles  that 
political  economy  is,  after  all,  but  one  branch  of 
sociology,  and  can  never  be  safely  formulated  apart 
from  ethics,  and  Christian  ethics  in  particular.  Yet, 
as  Mr.  George  Dibblee  has  said,  "  the  old  school  of 
political  economy  stands  unreplaced.  Its  original 
language  is  still  current,  and  men  between  forty  and 
fifty  who  guide  the  actual  life  of  business  know  no 
other."  He  surmises  that  "  it  may  still  be  dominant 
as  a  cheap  philosophy  in  business  for  another  hundred 
years."  x 

(b)  Biological  theory. — Biological  theory  also  was 
enlisted  in  intellectual  justification  of  the  reigning 
system  of  industry  and  business.  Evolution  and 
natural  selection  were  pressed  into  the  service  of 
Individualism  and  the  competitive  system.  Herbert 
Spencer  was  perhaps  the  first.  He  began  writing 
in  the  Nonconformist  as  early  as  1842.  From  1852 
onwards  he  applied  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to 
every  department  of  human  life  in  a  series  of  monu- 
mental works.  He  tempered  the  utilitarian  theory 
with  the  doctrine  of  development.  Dr.  Thomas 
Malthus's  famous  book  on  Population  (1796),  which 
maintained  that  social  misery  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  population  tends  to  increase  in  greater  ratio 
than  the  means  of  subsistence,  suggested  to  both 
Darwin  and  Wallace  ideas  which  issued  in  their 
simultaneous  formulation  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
by  natural  selection. 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  based  upon  prolonged 
observation  and  experiment,  was  published  in  1859, 
and  created  a  new  era  in  science  and  in  human 

1  See  The  Laws  of  Supply  and  Demand,  p.  xi. 
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thought.  Soon  development  by  '  the  struggle  for 
existence  '  and  '  the  survival  of  the  fittest '  filled  the 
mid- Victorian  mind.  Not  only  was  this  set  forth  as 
the  law  of  physical  nature,  but  it  was  stoutly  declared 
to  be  the  law  of  human  society.  The  educated  and 
employing  classes  discovered  a  scientific  sanction  for 
the  competitive  struggle  in  which  they  were  *  the 
fittest '  to  survive.  If c  the  weakest  went  to  the  wall ' 
it  was  a  natural  process,  pace  the  New  Testament. 
If  many  went  under  it  was  but  by  the  operation  of 
one  or  other  of  Malthus's  f  natural  checks.'  The 
inhumanity  of  it  all  was  hidden  to  them  by  its  sup- 
posed inevitability.  Intelligent  workers  naturally 
resented  this  and  rebelled  against  these  ideas.  Pro- 
fessor Russell  Wallace  from  the  outset  refused  to 
consent,  on  the  grounds  of  science,  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
society  in  the  terms  of  struggle  and  competition. 
Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  Erewbon,  also  drastically 
criticised  it.  The  Christian  Church,  be  it  said,  was 
no  more  hasty  in  applying  the  new  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  economics  than  it  was  in  applying  it  to 
theology.  Its  Christian  instincts  revolted  against 
it,  and  from  the  first  found  expression  in  many 
Christian  pulpits  and  publications. 

2.  AMELIORATIVE  INFLUENCES  AND  EARLY  CRITI- 
CISMS.— Nothing  human  is  wholly  bad.  The  human 
spirit  is  dauntless  under  the  worst  conditions.  The 
working  of  the  competitive  system  often  fell  into 
good  hands  and  was  made  less  intolerable.  There 
were  model  employers  like  John  Fielden  and 
others,  all  through  the  period.  Even  during  the 
triumph  of  Individualism  criticism  was  not  lacking, 
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and  many  ameliorations  took  place.  There  was,  for 
instance — 

(a)  Factory  regulations  and  sanitary  reform. — The 
factory  system  continued  to  develop  rapidly  both 
intensively  and  extensively.  Inventions  multiplied, 
technical  skill  increased,  organisation  and  production 
improved  and  markets  developed.  At  no  time,  how- 
ever, from  the  days  of  Robert  Owen,  were  its  evils 
unassailed.  If  the  organised  Church  did  not  rise 
against  them,  Christian  men  did  in  numbers.  The 
Factory  Agitation  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
definitely  Christian  agitation.  So  early  as  1802 
Parliament  was  induced  to  pass  protective  legislation 
for  children.  Again  in  1819  a  nominal  twelve-hours 
day  was  secured  for  them.  In  1831  night-work  in 
the  cotton  trade  was  forbidden  to  young  persons. 
In  1833  a  more  drastic  Act  was  passed,  and  then  in 
1847  the  famous  "  Ten  Hours  Bill "  was  passed. 

Individualism  reigned  in  these  years,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  economists  and  manufacturers  who 
were  against  such  legislation,  such  interference  with 
the  '  liberty  '  of  labour,  of  contract,  and  the  freedom 
of  commerce,  would  have  succeeded  in  defeating  it, 
had  not  the  landed  interest  been  at  the  time  adverse 
to  the  manufacturing  interest.  Even  men  like  John 
Bright  and  Richard  Cobden  in  the  name  of  '  free- 
dom '  opposed  the  factory  legislation.  The  honour 
of  the  Ten  Hours  Factory  Act  rests  with  Christian 
men  like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Richard  Oastler,  Michael 
Sadler,  John  Fielden  the  Oldham  manufacturer,  and 
the  Revs.  G.  S.  Bull  and  J.  Rayner  Stephens.  Their 
difficulties  were  historic.  The  struggle  was  bitter 
and  intense.  The  workers  were  in  favour,  but  they 
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were  unenfranchised  and  could  only  demonstrate. 
Robert  Southey  was  frequently  consulted  by  Shaftes- 
bury  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  Parliament,  on  what 
Southey  called  "  this  most  hellish  of  all  slaveries — 
the  slave  trade  was  mercy  to  it."  1  William  Words- 
worth denounced  the  system  in  The  Excursion* 
But  the  organised  Church  held  aloof.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury  said  that  few  ministers  of  religion  stood  by  him, 
"  they  were  cowed  by  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  the  cotton  lords."  Whilst  this  factory  legislation 
was  expressly  limited  to  women  and  children,  it 
could  not  fail  to  relieve  the  situation  for  adult  male 
labour,  partly  displaced  by,  and  partly  dependent 
upon  the  labour  of  women  and  children.  This  was 
but  the  beginning  of  factory  reform.  Perhaps  the 
most  pregnant  reform  of  all  was  the  appointment  of 
Factory  Inspectors.  The  first  Factory  Inspectors' 
Report  appeared  in  1835. 

Sanitary  Reform  is  akin  to  Factory  Reform, 
though  wider,  inasmuch  as  it  had  to  deal  with  slum 
evils,  disease,  epidemics,  drainage  and  the  general 
health  condition  of  the  towns  and  the  cities.  It  had 
been  urged  in  relation  to  factories  and  factory 
dwellings  in  1819  by  Robert  Owen.  But  four 
great  Christian  men  gave  it  wider  range,  viz.  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  (1788-1861),  the  grandfather  of 
Octavia  Hill,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  (1800-90),  Canon 
Girdlestone  and  Charles  Kingsley.  Their  labours 
resulted  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  and  later 
in  the  Board  of  Health  of  1 854.  The  physical  well- 
being  of  the  people  gained  much  from  these. 

1  Letters  to  Caroline  Bowes  (1822)  and  John  May  (1830). 
z  Books  VIII  and  IX. 
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(b)  Development  of  education  and  the  cheaper 
press. — The  movement  for  elementary  education 
continued.  It  began  as  a  voluntary  Christian  move- 
ment, induced  by  the  felt  deficiencies  of  Sunday 
School  efforts  at  education.  It  was  maintained  in 
its  two  wings,  Church  and  Dissent,  by  voluntary 
Christian  effort,  until  the  country  came  to  realise 
their  inadequacy  and  so  sought  through  Lord 
Althorp,  in  1832,  to  support  them  with  grants  in  aid 
of  buildings,  and  again  in  1 846  for  general  education. 
The  movement  culminated  in  the  famous  Education 
Act  of  1870  under  Mr.  Forster,  when  elementary 
education  became  primarily  a  State  system.  Adult 
education  received  direct  impetus  from  Mechanics' 
Institutes.  William  Lovett,  the  Chartist,  was 
prominent  in  this ;  also  Dr.  Black,  Edwin  Chadwick 
and  Dr.  Birkbeck.  The  Rev.  R.  E.  Bayley  had 
founded  a  People's  College  at  Sheffield.  It  served 
as  a  model  for  F.  D.  Maurice's  Working  Men's  Col- 
lege in  Great  Ormonde  Street  in  1854,  in  which 
Ruskin,  Furnivall  and  Rossetti  taught.  These  were 
also  the  progenitors  of  the  Adult  School  Movement 
(founded  by  Joseph  Sturge  in  1845),  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association,  Ruskin  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Central  Labour  College.  The  Press  also 
became  an  important  element  in  the  adult  education 
of  the  time.  The  freedom  of  the  press  had  been 
championed  in  the  early  century  by  Robert  Hall. 
A  cheap  press,  i.  e.  an  unstamped  press,  was  secured 
finally  by  the  labour  and  ability  of  Cobbett  with  his 
Political  Register,  by  Cleeve,  Hetherington,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Smith  of  the  Shepherd,  The  Family  Pier  aid, 
and  other  people's  papers.  William  and  Mary 
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Howitt  and  Charles  Knight  also  did  pioneer  press 
work. 

(c)  The  struggle  for  Trade  Unionism  and  the 
franchise. — The  struggle  for  Trade  Unionism  was  a 
century  long.  From  1824  the  workers  breathed  a 
little  more  freely,  but  their  efforts  to  protect  their 
modest  standard  of  living  by  combination  were  often 
driven  underground,  with  the  usual  result  of  violent 
and  criminal  procedure.  Robert  Owen's  effort  to 
create  one  great  National  Consolidated  Union  came 
to  grief.  The  constitutional  and  constructive  efforts 
for  Trade  Unionism  between  1846-55  were  greatly 
assisted  by  the  Positivists,  E.  S.  Beesly,  Frederick 
Harrison  and  Henry  Crompton.  Finally,  after  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Sheffield  outrages,  the 
movement  gained  full  Parliamentary  and  legal  recog- 
nition, by  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1875.  It  was  helped 
by  Christian  men  like  zMexander  Macdonald,  Henry 
Broadhurst,  Thomas  Burt,  Joseph  Arch,  and  George 
Howells  from  within,  and  from  without  by  G. 
and  H.  Lushington,  Thomas  Hughes  and  J.  M. 
Ludlow,  who  rendered  the  movement  in  this 
period  great  Parliamentary,  organising  and  legal 
assistance.  By  the  end  of  this  period  Trade 
Unionism  was  successful  in  maintaining  a  decent 
standard  of  life  for  skilled  labour.  The  attitude 
of  the  Christian  Churches  gradually  grew  more 
cordial. 

The  reaction  due  to  the  French  Revolution 
blighted  the  work  of  Major  Cartwright's  1780  Com- 
mittee for  Political  Reform  :  but  the  movement  was 
renewed  after  Waterloo  with  Cartwright  as  its 
Nestor,  and  Cobbett,  William  Lovett,  Hetherington, 
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Hunt  and  Samuel  Bamford  as  its  active  spirits.  This 
movement  too  came  to  grief  in  1819  at  Peterloo, 
and  was  followed  the  same  year  by.  the  iniquitous 
Six  Acts.  Yet  repression  could  not  last,  and  the 
agitation  was  renewed  a  decade  later  with  vigour. 
Then  came  the  1832  Reform  Bill.  But  the  working 
classes  were  practically  excluded  from  its  benefits. 
Disappointed  at  this,  and  incensed  by  the  New 
Poor  Law  of  1834  an<^  tne  Press  Regulations  of  1836, 
the  workers  renewed  political  agitation.  The  Owen- 
ites,  who  first  expounded  Socialism,  became  active 
throughout  the  thirties.  They  were  at  first  anti- 
Christian,  until  driven  from  this  attitude  largely  by 
the  Rev.  James  ('  Shepherd  ')  Smith.  Spencerian 
Societies  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  extended 
into  this  period.  But  Chartism  (1837-42)  became 
the  dominating  political  movement  and  continued 
the  agitation  for  the  Cartwright  political  reforms. 
It  had  two  divisions,  one  for  recourse  to  physical 
force  and  the  other  using  only  '  moral  force.'  The 
latter  was  supported  by  many  representative  Chris- 
tians. Joseph  Sturge  and  Edward  Miall,  of  the 
Complete  Suffrage  Movement,  conferred  with  them. 
Charles  Kingsley  proclaimed  himself  a  Chartist. 
William  Lovett  and  Thomas  Cooper,  two  very  able 
men,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  were  chief  promoters 
of  it.  Carlyle  was  in  sympathy  with  it,  as  were  also 
noble-minded  men  like  George  J.  Holyoake,  William 
Wade  and  John  Collins.  The  movement,  however, 
memorably  and  suddenly  collapsed  in  1842  ;  yet  had 
finally  full  fruition. 

(d)  The  Christian  Socialists  and  Corn  Law  move- 
ments.— The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  of  King's  College 
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had  already  been  moved  by  the  teaching  of  Coleridge 
and  the  writings  of  Carlyle  in  the  direction  of  social 
reform,  when  John  M.  Ludlow,  a  barrister,  was 
introduced  to  him.  Ludlow  was  expert  in  economics 
and  the  new  French  socialism.  He  convinced 
Maurice  of  the  need  for  a  Christian  interpretation 
of  industrial  and  economic  relations.  Together  they 
began  the  movement  known  as  Christian  Socialism 
(1848-54).  Joined  immediately  by  Charles  Kingsley 
and  Thomas  Hughes,  and  later  by  Vansittart  Neale 
of  co-operative  fame,  and  other  educated  Christian 
men,  the  movement  did  work  of  permanent  value, 
both  critical  and  constructive.  The  latter  took  the 
form  of  working  men's  associations  for  co-operative 
production  and  distribution.  But  they  were  in 
advance  of  their  time  both  in  relation  to  working 
men  and  in  relation  to  the  contemporary  Christian 
Church.  They  were  misunderstood,  and  maligned. 
The  movement  died  out  after  1854  anc^  attention 
turned  to  housing,  sweating  and  sanitation.  Then 
John  Ruskin  became  a  potent  Christian  force  for 
social  reconstruction.  Nor  can  the  name  of  Charles 
Dickens  be  omitted.  William  Ewart  Gladstone  is 
also  important  as  the  first  of  the  nineteenth-century 
politicians  to  relate  his  political  ideals  explicitly  to 
his  Christian  principles. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  which  he  with 
Bright,  Cobden  and  Villiers  were  leaders,  whilst 
resisted  by  landowners  and  suspected  by  Chartists, 
allayed  discontent  by  making  possible  cheap  food  and 
so  ending  £  the  hungry  forties.'  Seven  hundred 
Christian  ministers  gathered  in  Manchester  to  further 
that  movement.  Then  came  the  Reform  Bill  of 
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1867,  which  at  last  gave  the  artisan  the  franchise 
and  began  the  new  era. 

(C)  THE  REACTION  FROM  INDIVIDUALISM  (1870- 
1920  A.D.) 

i.  THE  GENERAL  REACTION. — Adam  Smith, 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  John  Stuart  Mill  were  great 
men,  and  England  owed  much  to  them  in  the 
matter  of  social  progress.  But  the  one-sided 
development  and  application  of  their  laissez-faire 
doctrine  led  at  last  to  a  general  reaction.  Principal 
Ernest  Barker  rightly  says  that  "  the  difference 
between  the  generation  before  and  the  generation 
after  1880  is  profound."  1  The  Statute  Book  reveals, 
as  Professor  Dicey  has  shown  in  his  Law  and  Public 
Opinion  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  that  legislation, 
especially  during  the  latter  half  of  that  century, 
was  definitely  '  collectivism'  The  State  had  again 
assumed  a  positive  position  and  become  much  more 
than  a  mere  protector  and  a  policeman.  Reaction 
against  Individualism  was  widespread,  and  revealed 
itself  in  many  realms  and  forms,  chiefly  intellectual 
and  moral,  economic  and  political. 

(a)  Theoretical. — Matthew  Arnold  was  one  of  the 
earliest  awakening  forces  in  literature.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Sociology  too  constituted  a  moral  indict- 
ment of  much  in  modern  life  and  emphasises  the 
organic  nature  of  society.  T.  H.  Green's  Oxford 
Lectures  on  "  The  Principles  of  Political  Obliga- 
tion "  taught  that  the  State  must  facilitate  the  free 
moral  development  of  its  citizens.  Edward  Caird 

1  Political  Thought  from  Spencer,  p.  23. 
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struck  the  new  note  of  collective  action,  quoting 
Arnold  on  "  seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole," 
in  order  "  to  raise  the  state  of  man  and  raise  it 
organically."  1  RusHn  was  passionately  urging  in 
Fors  Clavigera  that  the  community  should  be  organ- 
ised on  rational  and  Christian  principles.  Huxley 
in  his  Evolution  and  Ethics  declined  to  follow  the 
ultra-Darwinians  and  place  man  wholly  within 
physical  nature.  To  him  it  presented  a  vast  gladia- 
torial show.  "  Cosmic  nature  is  no  school  of  virtue, 
but  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy  of  ethical  nature." 
Man  must  "  combat  the  cosmic  process."  Patrick 
Geddes  in  1889  and  Prince  Kropotkin  in  1902 
declared  that  struggle  was  not  the  law  of  progress  in 
Nature  herself,  but  rather  sociality  and  mutual  aid. 
Similarly,  J.  Arthur  Thomson  and  P.  Geddes 
stated 2  that  "  the  self-interest  which  utilitarian 
economists  found  the  all-sufficient  spring  of  action, 
which  naturalists  too  long  and  too  uncritically 
adopted  from  these,  turns  out  to  be  '  enlightened  ' 
by  family  interest,  species  interest,  however  sub- 
conscious. Survivals  in  nature  are  finally  through 
love  and  sacrifice,  sociability  and  co-operation." 
Nature,  therefore,  scientists  came  to  see,  really 
presents  the  spectacle  of  evolution  not  by  struggle 
alone  but  by  sociality  as  well,  even  when  man  him- 
self is  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  Nature. 

(b)  Practical. — Concurrently  with  the  intellectual 
and  moral  reaction  of  literary  men,  philosophical 
thinkers  and  scientists,  there  was  also  a  strong 
practical  revolt  against  Individualism  upon  the  part 

1  Address  to  Ethical  Society,  1883. 
9  Evolution,  p.  246. 
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of  multitudes  who  felt  the  pinch  of  the  system  in 
their  daily  lives  or  observed  its  effects  upon  others. 
It  was  mainly  a  reaction  of  moral  indignation 
against  the  tyranny  of  industry,  its  exploitation  of 
human  beings  in  the  interests  of  production  and 
profit,  its  lack  of  consideration  for  the  physical  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  workers,  their  reduction  to 
so  much  abstract  labour,  *  the  cramping  of  their 
lives,'  the  disrespect  to  personality,  the  greyness  and 
monotony  of  their  daily  toil  and  the  uninspiring 
and  damaging  nature  of  their  environment.  A 
thousand  pamphlets  and  periodicals  and  some  sections 
of  the  press  rang  with  it ;  and  the  attitude  of  states- 
men and  politicians  began  to  change.  These  ideas 
and  sentiments  found  at  last  practical  expression 
from  quite  opposite  quarters. 

(i)  The  statistical  factor. — Valuable  investigations 
into  social  and  economic  facts  were  pursued  and 
published.  These  were  given  to  the  country  by 
statisticians  like  Giffen,  Bowley  and  Chiozza  Money, 
and  by  expert  social  students  like  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Booth,  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  and  Mann. 
They  revealed  startling  facts,  which  increased  the 
reaction  against  Individualism.  Undoubtedly  wealth 
had  greatly  increased  under  its  aegis.  The  national 
income  increased  all  through  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1 867  it  was  the  equivalent  of  .£29  per  head  of  the 
population.  By  1901  it  had  risen  to  .£40  per  head. 
But  the  wealth,  the  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of 
capital  and  labour,  was  unjustly  distributed.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  one-half  roughly  of  the  national 
income,  according  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Returns, 
was  in  the  hands  of  one-eighth  of  the  population 
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and  the  other  half  only  spread  over  the  remaining 
seven-eighths.1  By  1917  the  Blue  Books  revealed 
that  one-ninth  of  the  population  owned  nine- 
tenths  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  revealed  that  from  the 
outset  of  the  twentieth  century  real  wages  fell,  but 
profits  increased.2  In  a  word,  all  the  ameliorations 
and  reforms  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies, which  were  very  numerous  and  humane, 
seemed  to  avail  little  to  secure  justice  to  the  workers, 
against  whom  all  the  economic  scales  seemed  to  be 
weighted.  Messrs.  Booth  and  Rowntree,  by  inde- 
pendent expert  investigation,  showed  that  one- 
third  of  the  population  lived  in  permanent  poverty, 
one  million  in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief,  another  million 
in  chronic  want,  receiving  but  i8j.  per  family  per 
week,  another  million  more  or  less  affected  by 
unemployment,  and  another  million  by  under- 
employment.3 These  startling  facts  led  to  a  rapid 
crystallisation  of  opinion  in  favour  of  drastic  changes 
in  the  economic  structure  of  society. 

(ii)  The  Socialist  Movement. — Such  revelations 
were  grist  to  the  mill  of  an  able  body  of  revolutionary 
and  reformist  Socialists.  The  early  English  Social- 
ists (Owenites)  had  been  unheeded  at  home.  Marx 
and  Engels  carried  their  teachings  abroad.  They 
returned  restated  and  developed  in  the  eighties. 
In  1881  H.  M.  Hyndman  and  William  Morris 

1  See  Riches  and  Poverty,  Chiozza  Money,  1908. 

Prices  advanced  137,  wages  z  to  5-5,  incomes  22'5  per  cent. 
See  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  1913. 

3  See  the  Labour  Report  of  1894  anc*  ^e  P°or  Law  Report  of 
1909. 
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founded  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  which, 
though  influential,  never  became  very  numerous. 
In  1883  Thomas  Davidson's  personal  influence  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  New  Fellowship,  which 
emphasised  the  moral  factor  in  social  reconstruction, 
and  of  the  Fabian  Society,  which  emphasised  the 
economic  and  political  factors,  and  had  a  longer 
life.  In  1889  appeared  the  Fabian  Essays,  con- 
tributed by  Bernard  Shaw,  Sidney  Webb,  Graham 
Wallas,  Sidney  Olivier  and  others,  harbingers  of  a 
new  era  of  administrative  Socialism,  characteristically 
English.  On  the  working-class  side  appeared  Keir 
Hardie,  an  avowed  Christian,  who  founded  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  in  1 893.  This  eventually 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Labour  Party  by  fusion 
with  political  Trade  Unionism.  The  influence  of 
Henry  George  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  in  1879 
he  re-awakened  the  spirit  of  radical  reform,  which 
had  slept  since  1854. 

(iii)  Movements  toward  self-government. — Two 
great  self-governing  movements  also  increased  the 
control  of  the  people  over  their  environment  and 
the  general  conditions  of  life.  They  greatly  en- 
hanced their  health  and  comfort,  and  were  valuable 
to  them  for  training  in  public  life  and  in  business 
management.  These  were  Co-operation  and  Muni- 
cipal or  Local  Self-government. 

The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  was  passed  in 
1835,  and  150  new  and  growing  towns  finally  secured 
municipal  privileges.  The  feature  of  the  years 
between  1867  and  1885  was  the  democratisation  of 
municipal,  urban  and  rural  districts,  and  parish 
councils.  Soon  30,000  local  governing  bodies  were 
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in  existence — all  created  after  1835.  These  adminis- 
tered at  least  .£400,000,000,  indirectly  employed 
more  than  300,000  persons,  and  one-half  of  these 
bodies  spent  more  money  and  employed  more  civil 
servants  than  the  national  government  itself  in  pre- 
war days.  Local  government  touched  the  people's 
lives  at  every  point  and  gave  them  a  new  control 
over  their  social  environment.  It  improved  the 
health  and  happiness  of  millions.  Many  Christian 
men  and  women,  after  overcoming  religious  scruples 
about  entering  public  life,  performed  useful  service 
on  all  these  bodies. 

The  Co-operative  Movement,  begun  by  the  London 
Christian  Socialists  after  Robert  Owen,  and  by  the 
twenty-eight  weavers  in  Toad  Lane,  Rochdale,  in 
1844,  grew  rapidly.  It  attained  vast  dimensions  on 
the  distributive  side,  and  later  on  the  productive. 
By  the  twentieth  century  it  had  zf  million  families 
trading  with  55  millions  of  capital,  employing 
50,000  salaried  officials.  It  has  an  annual  turnover 
of  some  20  millions  sterling.  This  was  a  successful 
effort  by  the  workers  to  supply  their  own  wants  as 
consumers.  It  was  managed  from  the  first  exclu- 
sively by  working  men ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
demands  rose  later  for  a  share  by  the  workers  in 
the  control  of  industry,  by  means  of  National 
Industrial  Councils,  Whitley  Councils,  Public  Owner- 
ship with  Joint  Control,  or  Democratic  Guild  Con- 
trol. Still  later  industrial  discontent  developed,  with 
lack  of  discipline,  the  violation  of  agreements,  and 
Governmental  inquiries.  These  were  throes  in  the 
transition  from  the  old  individualistic  order  of  society 
to  one  more  adequate  to  the  needs  of  personality 
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and  to  the  demand  for  more  freedom  and  self- 
government.  It  has  been  said  that  every  such 
transition  is  marked  by  "  irreverence  for  laws  and  by 
a  reversion  to  natural  rights."  The  movements  at 
the  end  of  the  period  claimed  a  much  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  labour-factor  in  industry 
and  business,  and  a  new  respect  for  the  individual. 
These  demands  did  not  fail  to  win  the  ear  of 
twentieth-century  Christians,  with  their  new  interest 
in  moral  personality. 

(iv)  Capitalistic  Collectivism  and  Imperialism. — 
The  earlier  period  exhibited  the  attainment  of 
economic  power  through  individual  enterprise  and 
competition :  this  latter,  its  attainment  by  com- 
bination. By  the  eighties  a  new  attitude  began  to 
be  adopted  toward  free  competition  by  the  business 
world  itself.  That  which  had  been  regarded  as  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  method  of  Providence  was 
now  discovered  to  be  wasteful,  detrimental  to 
efficiency  and  to  profit.  To  compete  successfully, 
especially  internationally,  meant,  it  was  maintained, 
to  combine  adequately.  Internal  individual  com- 
petition began  to  be  eliminated,  and  the  Joint  Stock 
Company,  the  Combine,  the  Syndicate,  led  gradually 
but  swiftly  to  a  new  kind  of  collectivism — to 
monopoly,  not  by  sovereign  peoples,  but  by  a  few 
mighty  captains  of  industry  and  kings  in  finance. 
These  combinations  led  to  havoc  amongst  business 
firms  outside  them,  and  they  rendered  the  life  of  the 
employee,  in  many  cases,  especially  at  the  outset, 
harder,  more  monotonous,  and  more  hopeless  in 
outlook.  They  proved  as  soulless  and  selfish  as 
many  of  the  old  competitive  firms,  with  a  closer  and 
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more  menacing  grip  upon  the  life  of  the  people  as 
consumers.  Corners  in  necessary  articles,  cartels 
to  fix  prices  arbitrarily,  restriction  of  supplies, 
extorted  ransom  from  the  long-suffering  com- 
munity. Food,  fuel,  housing-materials  and  a 
hundred  other  necessary  things  were  monopolised 
for  profit. 

These  associations  continually  grew  vaster ;  and 
the  life  of  society,  in  production,  consumption  and 
distribution,  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  a  very  small 
number  of  powerful  combines.  Those  in  control  of 
armaments  became  especially  dangerous.  Mighty 
federations  of  industries  controlling  vast  masses  of 
capital  began  to  threaten  the  vital  interests  of  the 
workers,  of  the  community  itself,  and  of  the  State.  A 
form  of  economic  collectivism — capitalistic  collectiv- 
ism, differing  from  socialistic  collectivism  in  that  it 
meant  control  by  the  few  for  the  few,  and  not 
control  by  the  many  for  the  whole,  the  perils  of 
bureaucracy  or  oligarchy  accompanying  both — 
appeared  in  society.  Capitalistic  collectivism  even 
sought  to  induce  the  State  to  share  control  with  it 
in  enterprises  to  their  mutual  benefit.1  Thus  the 
wheel  went  full  circle  in  the  economic  evolution  of 

1  The  Report  forwarded  by  Mr.  McCurdy  from  a  Government 
Committee  in  1920  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  put  the 
matter  succinctly  :  "  The  concentration  of  control  over  the  price 
and  disposition  of  motor-fuel  in  the  hands  of  two  enormously 
powerful  capitalistic  combines,  practically  world-wide  in  their 
scope,  constitute  so  dangerous  a  power,  if  it  happens  to  be  im- 
properly used,  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  Governments  of  the 
world  should  give  some  attention  to  it.  Their  possession  of  the 
main  sources  of  supply  practically  prevents  the  setting  up  of  any 
private  competition." 
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industry.  The  question  arose,  could  a  corporation 
be  given  a  conscience  or  a  soul,  as  it  could  be  given  a 
legal  entity  ? 

A  final  phase  of  the  reaction  from  Individualism 
was  that  of  Capitalistic  Imperialism.  It  has  been 
said  that  "  Collectivism  has  sown  the  modern  State, 
but  Nationalism  has  entered  and  reaped  the  crop."  1 
For  thirty  years,  from  1884  to  1913,  Capitalistic 
Imperialism  grew  and  developed.  Ever-increasing 
hoards  of  capital  sought  for  more  profitable  invest- 
ment abroad  than  could  be  obtained  at  home.  Big 
financiers  and  their  agents  obtained  '  concessions '  in 
foreign  lands.  Rivalries  and  international  com- 
plications ensued.  Policies  of  '  imperial  expansion,' 
of  territorial  annexation,  of  the  exploitation  of  native 
labour,  were  inaugurated.  The  powers  of  the  State 
were  used  to  defend  the  interests  of  *  big  business ' 
and  of  great  financiers.  The  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention in  European  affairs,  of '  peace,  retrenchment 
and  reform,'  began  to  pass  in  the  eighties,  material- 
ism spread,  megalomania  seized  the  ruling  classes. 
The  lives  and  happiness  of  the  helpless  many  were 
pledged  or  mortgaged  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent.  Greed  of  trade  and  territory,  envy,  sus- 
picion, fear,  led  to  the  growth  of  great  armaments, 
until  overweening  militarism  and  arrogant  imperial- 
ism, in  many  countries,  precipitated  the  appalling 
catastrophe  of  1914-18.  The  heathen  maxim  of 
Vegetius,  "  If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for  war," 
thus  refuted  itself.  The  Peace  of  Versailles  brought 
a  '  peace  '  very  much  like  war.  The  only  ray  of 

1  Principal  Ernest  Barker,  Political  Thought  from  Spencer  to  To- 
day, p.  22. 
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hope  was  the  Covenant  attached  to  it  which  founded 
'  The  League  of  Nations,'  even  if  at  first  it  was  little 
more  than  a  League  of  Allies,  with  enemy  countries — 
great  nations — excluded  and  America  holding  aloof 
from  it.  This  is  the  most  hopeful  movement  away 
from  Nationalist  Individualism  or  Imperialism, 
with  its  recurring  wars ;  and  Great  Britain  from 
the  first  has  favoured  it. 

A  general  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  reaction 
from  Individualism  in  England  was  seen  in  the 
conviction  expressed  during  the  early  twentieth 
century  that  the  one  *  all-purposes '  Parliament  was 
increasingly  incompetent  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  social,  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. Demands  were  voiced  for  constitutional 
attention  to  function,  or  the  distribution  of  con- 
stitutional power  to  separate  functions  of  the  body 
politic — such  as  political,  industrial,  legislative  and 
administrative — and  their  union  in  a  kind  of  federal 
functionalism.  In  another  direction  it  was  seen  in 
the  call  for  the  socialisation  or  control  of  credit,  as 
being  of  national  and  social  creation.  Society,  which 
creates  credit,  was  mainly  to  profit  by  it,  rather  than 
individuals  or  corporations  to  an  immoderate  degree. 
This  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  financial  lessons  of  the 
Great  War. 

2.  THE  SPECIFICALLY  CHRISTIAN  REACTION. — 
Christians  in  numbers  found  their  place  in  many  of 
the  protests  and  movements  described  in  the  fore- 
going. Most  of  the  protagonists  in  all  of  them  would 
probably  have  maintained  that  their  outlook  was 
dictated  to  them  by  the  demands  of  Christian 
morality  as  they  understood  it.  But  the  reaction 
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took  some  definitely  Christian  forms,  and  that  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  period. 

In  1877,  for  instance,  the  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam 
founded  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew  in  Bethnal  Green, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  F.  Verinder,  the  Revs.  W. 
Moll,  F.  Shuttleworth  and  many  other  clergymen 
and  laymen.  It  was  distinctly  socialistic,  and  had 
considerable  influence.  It  was  the  first  re-emergence 
of  organised  Socialism  after  the  decline  of  Owenism. 
The  Social  Democratic  Federation  was  not  formed 
till  1 88 1.  So  early  as  1872  Professor  Seeley  of  Cam- 
bridge had  urged  the  education  of  the  clergy  in 
political  and  social  philosophy,  as  had  Wordsworth  in 
1 835  1  and  Carlyle  in  1 843. 2  Canon  Fremantle  in  the 
1882  Bampton  Lectures  on  The  World  as  the  Subject 
of  Redemption,  revealed  the  wealth  of  social  teaching 
in  the  Scriptures  and  applied  it  to  modern  life. 
Canon  Moore  Ede  in  the  Hulsean  Lectures  of  1895 
followed  him.  Arnold  Toynbee,  disciple  of  Ruskin, 
in  1883  delivered  with  dying  breath  his  important 
Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Toynbee  Hall 
rose  in  Whitechapel  in  his  memory  under  Canon 
Barnett,  and  the  '  Settlement '  Movement  began. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  was  early  at  work  with  a 
Christian  Socialist  League  in  1886.  The  Rev.  H. 
Price  Hughes  founded  the  Methodist  Times,  a  Chris- 
tian Socialist  journal,  in  1890.  In  1889  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  founded  by  Dr.  Gore  and  Canon 
Scott  Holland,  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
started  The  Economic  Review  for  the  study  of  duty 
in  relation  to  social  life,  and  dealt  with  "  economic 

1  See  Preface  to  1835  edition  of  Poems. 

2  Past  and  Present,  Book  IV.  ch.  ii. 
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morals  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  teaching." 
It  published  two  magazines,  the  Commonwealth  and 
Goodwill.  Bishop  Westcott,  one  of  its  leaders, 
emphasised  the  social  teaching  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  social  aspects  of  Christianity  in  important 
volumes.  As  Bishop  of  Durham  he  mediated  and 
arbitrated  in  industrial  disputes.  The  Church 
Socialist  League  was  founded  in  1905.  Later,  other 
Christian  Churches  had  their  Social  Service  Unions, 
beginning  with  the  Wesleyan  in  1905,  which  pub- 
lished in  1906  The  Citizen  of  To-morrow  and  in  1909 
The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Bible.  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Primitive 
Methodists,  the  Friends  and  the  Unitarians,  also 
established  similar  Unions.  These  combined  in  1910 
in  The  Interdenominational  Conference  of  Social 
Service  Unions,  the  forerunner  of  '  C.O.P.E.C.,' 
which  has  since  held  annual  Summer  Schools  and 
published  several  volumes  of  Reports. 

The  Congregational  Union  early  appointed  a 
Social  Service  Secretary,  and  the  Wesleyans  set  up 
a  Social  Welfare  Department,  with  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  and  International  Relations  as 
part  of  the  official  machinery  of  the  Church,  and  a 
permanent  Secretary.  From  the  day  of  Cardinal 
Manning's  intervention  in  the  Dockers'  Strike  of 
1888,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  had 
worked  for  social  reconstruction  and  betterment. 
The  Catholic  Truth  Society  has  produced  Professor 
Charles  L.  Devas's  Political  Economy,  a  competent 
Christian  study  of  the  subject,  and  Monsignor  Henry 
Parkinson's  Primer  of  Social  Science. 

The  latter  part  of  this  review  indicates  renewed 
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social  activity  upon  the  part  of  influential  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  movements  just 
chronicled  largely  leavened  the  several  official 
governing  bodies  of  their  Churches.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  Christian  Churches  began  to  feel  concern 
for  more  than  the  individual,  to  see  the  ethical  defects 
of  the  social  and  industrial  system,  and  to  care  for 
the  individual's  environment.  Prejudiced  at  first 
against  any  deviation  from  the  recognised  '  spiritual 
work '  of  Christianising  the  individual,  they  came  to 
intervene  in  the  life  of  society,  to  deal  with  social 
evils.  At  first  the  evils  of  intemperance,  impurity, 
gambling  and  poisonous  pleasures,  engrossed  them. 
Later  they  began  to  take  up  cautiously  the  evils  of 
injustice,  sweating,  bad  housing  and  similar  ques- 
tions. These  subjects  appeared  upon  occasion  in 
the  official  agendas  of  the  Church  Assemblies. 
Numerous  resolutions  began  to  be  passed.  In  some 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church  a  rooted  objection 
was  for  long  maintained  against  intervention  in 
practical  politics.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  those  Churches  which  were  the  outcome  of 
the  Evangelical  Revival.  The  Church,  they  held, 
must  leave  such  matters  to  professional  politicians 
and  publicists.  Party  spirit  might  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Churches.  Indeed  participation  in  politics 
and  even  municipal  life  might  destroy  the  spiritual 
life  of  their  members.  But,  as  indicated,  this 
attitude  began  to  pass.  And  so,  although  it  had 
far  from  ceased  to  exist  in  many  quarters,  by  the 
end  of  this  period  it  had  been  replaced,  on  the  whole, 
by  wider  conceptions  and  a  truer  understanding  of 
the  full  meaning  of  Christianity. 
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Viewed  in  this  broad  historical  prospective,  the 
general  attitude  of  Christian  people  to  social  ques- 
tions a  hundred  years  ago,  however  lamentable,  is 
not  wholly  inexplicable,  and  the  story  of  the  inter- 
vening century  is  one  of  progressive  improvement. 
Gradually  throughout  that  period  Christian  prin- 
ciples have  been  reasserting  themselves  in  the 
minds  of  Christians  generally  as  applicable  even  in 
social  and  political  affairs.  As  one  group  after  an- 
other of  the  victims  of  social  conditions  and  economic 
laws  have  claimed  the  attention  of  Christian  people, 
these  have  refused  to  allow  such  conditions  and 
such  laws  any  longer  to  operate.  The  process  of 
recovery  is  by  some  such  stages  as  these.  First 
of  all,  conscience  insists  upon  providing  all  kinds 
of  ameliorative  measures  and  utters  itself  in  spasmodic 
protests  against  social  evil.  Next  we  have  more 
positive  and  constructive  attempts  to  reach  a  con- 
dition of  social  life  in  which  the  evils  will  not  arise. 
Then  follows,  as  a  third  period,  one  of  more  de- 
liberate thought  and  educational  effort  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  scientifically  all  along  the  line.  In 
this  final  period,  religious  faith  and  feeling  are  more 
widely  stirred,  social  evils  begin  to  be  felt  as  matters 
for  deep  penitence  and  reproach,  and  the  possibility 
of  social  progress  is  increasingly  identified  with 
positive  Christian  faith.  That  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  movement  of  thought  as  this  we  cannot 
doubt. 

The  present  protest  of  the  Christian  conscience 
against  a  system  of  religious  ideas  which  has  no 
strong  constructive  word  to  say  to  such  social  evils 
as  ours  to-day  is  most  emphatic.  The  Christian 
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mind  of  the  present  decade  is  becoming  sure  "  that 
the  one  purpose  worth  striving  after  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  that  no  region  of  life,  least  of  all  the 
sphere  of  human  industry,  can  be  excluded  from  His 
sovereignty"  (Archbishops'  Report,  p.  48).  In  spite, 
too,  of  the  mental  lassitude  and  the  social  and  political 
disappointments  of  the  last  few  years,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  mind  in  which  Christian  people 
emerged  from  the  war  represents  still  their  deepest 
thought  on  these  questions.  That  mind  is  one  of 
deep  desire  and  strong  determination  to  make  an 
end  of  the  types  of  social  arrangement  that  breed 
ill-will,  unrest  and  strife.  It  is  a  mind  of  deep 
faith  that  in  Christianity  we  have  possession  of  the 
principles  which  can  show  us  a  better  way.  "  Even 
now,  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  English  Christendom 
as  a  whole  is  prepared  to  work  Christ's  principles  out 
to  their  full  conclusion  or  to  make  the  sacrifices 
which  they  require.  But  there  is  a  dawn  of  hope, 
and  the  next  generation  may  see  a  better  day  " 
(Archbishops'  Report,  p.  49). 
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VI.    RETROSPECT 

LOOKING  back  over  the  whole  survey,  we  may 
now  point  out  one  or  two  of  its  practical  bearings 
on  the  problems  of  to-day.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
history  has  provided  us  with  any  simple  and  indis- 
putable answers  to  these  problems,  or  any  prescrip- 
tions that  are  plain  and  easy  to  apply.  Rather 
does  it  accentuate  our  sense  of  the  vast  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  attempt  of  the  Church  to 
embody  its  principles  in  the  social  order  of  the  world. 
But  that  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  matter. 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  our  survey  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Church  has  made  this  attempt, 
and  has  felt  it  to  be  of  fundamental  importance 
that  it  should  do  so.  With  greater  or  less  persist- 
ence and  courage  at  different  periods,  the  Church 
has  endeavoured  to  make  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  mean  something  real  and  practical  in  the 
ordering  of  the  world's  industrial  and  political  life. 
The  greater  its  spiritual  vitality  at  any  time,  the 
more  has  this  been  the  case  :  revival  has  always 
led  ultimately  to  social  transformation.  Thus 
history  as  well  as  exegesis  attest  the  point  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  must  bring  the  whole  of  the 
collective  as  well  as  of  the  individual  life  of  man 
within  its  sway. 
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At  successive  periods  this  side  of  the  conception 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  a  divinely  regulated 
social  order,  has  been  differently  interpreted  in 
principle  and  realised  in  practice  with  varying  success. 
We  hope  our  survey  has  thrown  light  upon  these 
variations  of  the  ideal,  the  extent  to  which  they 
influenced  or  failed  to  influence  the  social  relations 
of  the  world,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  reasons 
for  their  comparative  success  or  failure.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  done  more  than  open  up  a  great 
question,  which  we  hope  that  many  will  pursue 
a  great  deal  farther  and  thereby  learn  much  for 
the  present  day.  Particularly  would  we  disclaim 
the  attempt  to  express  any  comparative  judgment 
on  the  value  of  the  contributions  made  by  different 
Christian  bodies.  We  have  done  no  more  than 
indicate,  in  the  Church's  record  as  a  whole,  a  few 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  suggestive  points. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  our  survey  helps  us  to  see 
that  we  are  just  now  slowly  but  steadily  emerging 
from  a  period  during  which  the  Church  has  been 
comparatively  ineffective,  because  deliberately  inac- 
tive, in  the  attempt  to  make  Christian  principles 
regulative  in  social  life.  This  period  of  religious 
indifferentism  toward  the  social  and  political 
theories  which  have  dominated  the  last  few  centuries, 
doubtless  has  among  its  causes  the  defects  of  the 
Church's  previous  attempts  to  supply  the  world 
with  its  regulative  principles.  We  think  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  such  is  the  case,  without 
having  said  enough  to  suggest  any  judgment  between 
the  relative  merits  of  the  contribution  made  by  this 
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age  or  that.  It  seems  to  us  clear,  however,  that  the 
very  large  success  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  bringing 
life  under  the  influence  of  expressed  religious 
principles,  which  yet  were  not  fully  adequate  prin- 
ciples, provoked  in  the  end  too  great  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  individual  freedom  of  conduct  and  against 
4  ecclesiastical '  influence  in  worldly  affairs.  The 
result  has  been  that  modern  life  has  formulated 
its  ruling  social  principles  with  far  less  reference  to 
Christ  than  did  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  effect 
on  the  social  relations  of  mankind  has  been  disastrous. 
The  over-emphasis  upon  '  individual  freedom  ?  as  a 
sufficient  solvent  of  social  evils,  had  brought  this 
country  to  such  a  pass  by  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  Christian  conscience 
was  stirred  to  protest  and  interference. 

The  practical  bearings  of  these  facts  upon  our 
thinking  at  the  present  time  are  fairly  obvious. 
To  begin  with,  we  have  to  look  with  strong  suspicion 
upon  most  principles  of  industrial  and  social  theory 
formulated  in  the  last  few  centuries,  and  upon  all 
those  practical  maxims  of  the  market-place  in  which 
the  most  convenient  of  the  working  principles  of 
the  day  are  crystallised.  They  are  to  be  suspected, 
because  they  are  mostly  born  out  of  an  attitude  to 
life  in  which  Christianity  had,  for  the  time  being, 
abdicated  its  position  of  decisive  influence.  The 
views  about  property  and  industry  which  we  have 
all  imbibed  are  views  which  were  formulated,  it 
must  now  be  recognised,  without  due  regard  to 
the  main  stream  of  Christian  thinking  on  these 
matters  in  the  past,  and  without  due  loyalty  to 
Christian  principles  and  sentiments.  They  were 
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dominated  by  a  pagan  philosophy,  which  failed  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  considerations 
in  all  realms  of  life.  The  true  views  we  are  now 
seeking  may  therefore  prove  very  difficult  to  come  by, 
and  may  be  curiously  different  from  the  common- 
places of  recent  generations.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fact  that  Christian  thought  as  a  whole  is  now 
once  more  recovering  the  great  trail  from  which 
in  some  important  matters  it  has  been  wandering 
more  or  less  for  centuries,  makes  the  possibilities 
of  progress  in  the  immediate  future  immensely 
greater  than  we  readily  imagine. 

(3)  In  the  third  place,  we  notice  what  great 
vigilance  and  courage,  combined  with  wisdom,  are 
required  to  discern  the  time  when  great  advances 
can  be  made  in  the  social  standards  of  an  age.  In 
this  matter  it  is  as  easy  for  idealism  to  be  premature 
as  for  pessimism  to  miss  the  chance,  though  the  latter 
may  have  been  the  more  prevalent  fault.  Thus 
it  seems  to  us  indubitable  that  ancient  Christian 
opinion  tolerated  slavery  far  beyond  the  time  when 
it  was  in  a  position  to  set  about  uprooting  the  evil ; 
just  as,  at  a  later  date,  it  took  the  whole  system  of 
Feudalism  far  too  completely  for  granted,  as  the 
fixed  and  unalterable  basis  for  the  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  say  this  without  disputing  that  there 
may  have  been  times  when  there  were  no  immedi- 
ately practicable  alternatives  to  slavery  and  serfdom 
respectively,  and  when,  therefore,  these  imperfect 
social  institutions  were  rightly  accepted  and  made 
the  best  of.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  bear  and 
mitigate  an  evil  for  a  season,  and  quite  another  to 
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accept  and  condone  it  permanently ;  and  the  ten- 
dency has  always  been  to  believe  existing  institutions 
to  be  more  fixed  and  inevitable  than  they  really 
are,  and  thereby  to  underrate  and  belittle  the  power 
of  spiritual  forces  to  transform  them. 

In  all  such  matters  it  is  necessary  for  the  Church 
to  proceed  always  along  a  veritable  knife-edge  of 
difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  it  must  not  lay  upon 
men's  conscience  and  imagination  burdens  greater 
than  they  can  bear,  by  expecting  them  suddenly 
to  jump  from  the  moral  order  to  which  they  are 
adjusted  and  attuned,  to  another  enshrining  ideals 
which  they  can  hardly  understand — in  ways  which 
they  can  scarcely  imagine.  Nor  must  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  suffer  men  to  remain  disastrously 
content  with  institutions  which  fail  to  embody 
the  spiritual  principles  of  their  religion. 

There  have  been  times,  as  we  have  said,  when  the 
error  was  mainly  on  the  side  of  a  cowardly  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo.  But  there  have  also  been  times 
when  the  mistake  has  been  to  misunderstand  and 
misjudge  the  facts  and  tendencies  of  the  social  life 
of  the  period,  and  to  attempt  to  impose  Christian 
principles  upon  them  in  arbitrary  and  ill-considered 
ways.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  would  point  to 
the  attempt  made  by  the  national  Churches,  from 
about  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
to  preserve  the  existing  framework  of  society 
against  the  encroachments  of  nationalism  in  the 
sphere  of  politics,  and  commercial  developments 
in  the  sphere  of  industry.  This  was  done  on  high 
principles,  but  in  a  way  which  underrated  the  spiritual 
services  which  trade  expansion  and  national  self- 
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expression  respectively  might  render  to  the  world. 
It  therefore  made  religion  the  enemy,  where  it 
should  have  been  the  guardian  and  tutor,  of  the  new- 
born social  forces  of  the  modern  world — with  resultant 
disaster  to  both  the  social  and  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  modern  Europe. 

Religion  may  thus  go  wrong  in  either  of  two  ways. 
It  may,  on  the  one  hand,  attribute  too  much  weight 
and  value  to  the  old-established  customs  in  which 
the  morality  of  the  age  has  embodied  itself,  and  allow 
itself  to  be  intimidated  by  them  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  see  too  little  value  in  the  newly  emerg- 
ing social  developments  which  appear  from  time 
to  time,  and  threaten  to  invalidate  its  ancient  maxims 
and  time-honoured  loyalties,  so  causing  it  to  iden- 
tify its  principles  with  particular  rules  of  conduct 
whose  justification  has  largely  passed  away. 

(4)  In  the  fourth  place,  we  find  ourselves  to-day 
at  a  point  in  history  where  we  have  fuller  knowledge 
of  both  the  merits  and  demerits  of  diverse  great 
attempts  to  constitute  a  rightly  ordered  society. 
In  particular  we  have  knowledge  of  the  great 
mediaeval  experiment  in  collectivist  control  of 
industry,  and  of  the  great  modern  experiment  in 
individualist  liberty  in  industry ;  and  we  know 
that  we  want  to  find  the  way  to  an  order  of 
society  which  has  learned  from  the  successes  and 
failures  of  both,  just  as  in  the  international  sphere 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  both  advantage 
and  peril  in  the  attempt  to  allow  the  nations  their 
independent  sovereignty.  Such  breadth  of  know- 
ledge, at  the  disposal  of  an  age  which  has  learned  to 
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believe  in  the  great  possibilities  of  social  evolution, 
puts  it  in  our  power  to  look  back  upon  the  Christian 
social  theories  which  have  influenced  the  past  and 
subject  them  to  a  scientific  criticism  out  of  which 
may  come  the  more  adequate  theory  that  we  need. 
For  it  seems  to  us  indisputable  that  the  Church's 
limited  success — often  striking  failure — to  inspire  the 
social  life  of  the  past  has  turned  largely  on  the  lack 
of  any  adequately  thought  out  theory  of  human 
society  in  relation  to  the  Christian  idea  of  the  King- 
dom of  God. 

Certain  great  efforts  to  arrive  at  such  a  theory 
have  indeed  been  made  by  individual  thinkers, 
from  the  time  of  Augustine  onwards,  with  abiding 
effects  upon  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  Church 
of  later  periods — some  favourable  and  some  unfavour- 
able to  an  ideal  social  development.  But  they  have 
not  been  adequate,  and  that  for  two  very  obvious 
reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  not  the  out- 
come of  any  really  effective  co-operation  of  the 
Christian  minds  of  the  time ;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  came  to  be  invested  with  an 
authority  and  practical  influence  to  which  they 
had  no  secure  title.  They  were  inadequate,  from 
the  first,  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  then  stood  ; 
and  they  were  bound  to  become  more  and  more 
inadequate  as  the  facts  themselves  changed  during 
the  ensuing  ages. 

Now  this  lesson  is  of  the  greatest  practical  moment 
for  us.  For  it  affords  not  only  warning  as  to  where 
the  Church  to-day  may  still  be  largely  lacking, 
but  also  the  strongest  ground  for  hope  as  to  the  future 
possibilities  of  more  rapid  progress,  and  that  at 
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no  distant  date.  It  is  to  further  the  realisation  of 
such  a  hope  by  utilising  the  possibilities  of  corporate 
thinking  that  the  Birmingham  Conference  has  been 
projected  and  prepared  for.  And  in  so  far  as  it  is 
more  fully  representative  and  inclusive  of  Christian 
experiences  and  thoughts  than  anything  hitherto 
attempted  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  full  of  promise  for 
such  progress. 

"  Knowledge  is  power."  A  new  knowledge  of 
the  past,  and  of  what  its  experiments  have  to  teach 
the  present,  is  within  our  reach  to-day.  Social 
science,  too,  has  placed  at  our  disposal  new  knowledge 
alike  of  the  conditions  and  methods  whereby  we  may 
surely  and  effectively  modify  our  present  social  rela- 
tions and  institutions,  and  of  the  means  of  implanting 
and  fostering  new  and  more  inspiring  ideals  of 
fruitful  co-operative  fellowship.  New  knowledge 
also  is  abroad  of  the  need  of  religion — and  particu- 
larly of  Christianity,  as  the  most  ethical  of  all 
religions — to  supply  and  maintain  the  moral  enthu- 
siasm that  is  required  to  translate  true  social  theory 
into  living  social  practice.  Thus,  in  the  words 
of  a  thoughtful  sociologist,1  who  has  given  special 
attention  to  the  subject  from  both  sides :  "  A  new 
hope  has  come  to  the  world — that  science  (t.  e. 
social  science)  may  unite  with  religion  in  the  work 
of  redeeming  mankind  ;  that  we  of  this  generation 
may  discover  a  new  synthesis  of  aspiration  with 
knowledge."  There  lies  in  that  statement  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Church  to  make  knowledge,  in  a  quite 
new  degree,  the  ally  of  personal  devotion  and  religious 

1  Dr.  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  in  his  Christianity  and  Social 
Science,  a  Challenge  to  the  Church  (Macmillan,  1923),  p.  I. 
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idealism,  in  the  age-long  task  of  the  Christian  trans- 
formation of  society. 

Signed:  J.  VERNON  BARTLET  (Chairman.) 
NORMAN  H.  BAYNES. 
SAMUEL  E.  KEEBLE. 
J.  A.  LICHFIELD. 
ANDREW  G.  LITTLE. 
C.  RYDER  SMITH. 
R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
H.  G.  WOOD. 
MALCOLM  SPENCER  (Hon.  Secretary). 

The  members  of  the  Commission  who,  having 
co-operated  in  the  preparation  of  the  above  Report, 
attach  their  signatures,  do  so  as  individuals  and  in 
no  way  commit  the  Churches  or  Societies  of  which 
they  are  members.  The  acceptance  of  the  Report 
by  a  signatory  denotes  agreement  with  the  general 
substance  of  the  Report,  but  not  necessarily  with 
every  detail. 
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